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FORKIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 


The  means  of  judging  of  a  nation  fully  and 
fairly  are  not  often  possessed  by  foreigners. 
A  feeling  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  frequently 
exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries,  which  leads  them  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  depreciating  and  disparaging  their 
neighbors.  Even  differences  in  matters  so 
insignificant,  comparatively,  as  the  manners 
and  customs  which  regulate  the  daily  in¬ 
tercourse  of  social  and  domestic  life,  are 
apt  to  excite  prejudice,  and  to  produce 
unfavorable  impressions  in  regard  to  mat¬ 
ters  much  more  important,  when  a  candid' 
and  impartial  consideration  of  these  differ«- 
ences  might  convince  men  that  many  of 
the  habits  and  customs  of  other  nations 
were  neither  less  rational  in  themselves, 
nor  perhaps  less  fitted  to  promote  general 
comfort  and  convenience,  than  their  own, 
and  were  unpleasant  and  annoying  to  them, 
merely  because  different  from  those  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The 
United  States  of  North  America  have  per¬ 
haps  shared  more  largely  than  any  other 
country  in  the  injustice  with  which  nations 
are  apt  to  treat  each  other  in  the  opinions 
cherished  and  expressed  with  regard  to 
them.  The  history  and  institutions  of  that 
country  are  in  some  respects  of  a  kind 
fitted  to  excite  not  very  unnatural  prejudice 
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We  feel  very  confident  that,  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  article,  we  have  the  views  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cunningham,  w'ho  recently  visited  us  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland: 
nnd  we  are  happy  in  finding,  as  we  expected 
he  would,  that  the  Doctor  treats  us  well ! 

TVie  United  States  of  North  America ; 
their  History  from  the  Karliest  Period; 
their  Industry,  Commerce,  Banking 
Transactions,  and  National  'Works ; 
their  Institutions  and  Character^  Politi¬ 
cal,  Social,  and  Literary ;  with  a  Sur¬ 
rey  of  the  Territory,  and  Remarks  upon 
the  Prospects  and  Plans  of  Emigrants. 
By  Hugh  Murray,  F.R.S.E.  With 
Illustrations  of  the  Natural  History. 
By  James  Nicol.  Portraits,  and  other 
Engravings,  by  Jackson.  3  vols.  Ed¬ 
inburgh  Cabinet  Library.  Edinburgh, 
1844. 


Men  commonly  form  an  unfair  estimate 
of  the  institutions,  character,  manners  and 
customs,  of  other  nations  than  their  own. 
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among  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  and' 
especially  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  are ; 
still  many  things  in  the  condition  and  cir-| 
cunistances  of  the  United  States,  though! 
we  are  disposed  to  regard  them  chiefly  as ; 
adventitious  and  temporary,  which  afiord  j 
plausible  grounds  for  an  unfavorable  judg- ' 
merit  to  those  who  are  predispo’sed  to  regard 
them  with  prejudice.  We  are  not  sure! 
that  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  ; 
States  have  the  feelings  engendered  by  thej 
war  which  terminated  in  American  inde-| 
pendence,  been  altogether  obliterated. ' 
There  are  even  yet  some  men  in  Great 
Britain  who  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
United  States  merely  as  revolted  colonies 
which  ought  still  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  British  empire ;  and  the  revival  of  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance — of  “  the  right  divine  of  kings 
to  govern  wrong,”  by  the  high  churchmen 
of  our  day — men  who  talk  equivocally  of 
the  lawfulness  of  the  Reformation  from 
Popery,  and  of  the  advantages  which  have 
resulted  from  it,  and  who  openly  condemn 
the  Revolution  of  1G8S  as  a  “  national  sin,” 
— is  not  likely  to  favor  the  eradication  of 
this  view,  and  of  the  feelings  which  it  is 
fitted  to  produce.  And  many  Americans, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  still  too  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  remember  that  Great  Britain 
once  oppressed  them,  and  tyrannized  over 
them,  and  to  allow  the  recollection  of  for¬ 
mer  injuries  to  tinge  the  feelings  with 
which  they  still  regard  her;  and  this  state 
of  mind  and  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  still  kept  up  in  the  United  States,  of 
reading  publicly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  minute  and  detailed  enumeration  of 
all  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  colonies 
by  the  mother-country.  This  custom  can 
now  have  no  other  effect  than  to  keep 
alive  uncharitable  and  angry  feelings,  and 
would  surely  be  “  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.” 

The  Republican  government  of  the 
United  States  has  tended  greatly  to  preju¬ 
dice  the  subjects  of  European  monarchies 
against  the  institutions  of  that  country.  If 
there  exist  in  America  a  strong  tendency 
to  ascribe  the  ignorance  and  misery  which 
are  to  be  found  in  European  countries  to 
hereditary  monarchy  and  a  hereditary 
legislature,  there  is  at  least  an  equally 
Btrong  tendency  in  this  country  to  ascribe 
the  ignorance  and  misery  which  exist  in 
the  United  States  to  their  republican  form 
of  government,  and  to  exaggerate  the  e.x- 
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tent  to  which  these  evils  prevail,  in  order 
to  derive  from  the  state  of  matters  in  that 
country  an  argument  against  democracy. 
And  there  is  one  peculiar  circumstance 
connected  with  this  matter  which  has  tend¬ 
ed  greatly  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  ex¬ 
isting  iti  this  country  against  the  United 
States — we  mean  the  notion  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  many  vvorthy  persons  by 
the  history  of  the  first  French  Bevi  lution, 
and  not  yet  wholly  obliterated,  of  there 
being  some  intrinsic  connexion  between 
democracy  and  infidelity.  It  ivas  not  very 
I  unnatural  that  the  features  which  the 
!  French  Revolution  presented,  should  pro- 
!  duce  an  impression  of  this  sort ;  but  still 
every  enlightened  and  intelligent  man  must 
see  it  to  be  a  mere  prejudice.  We  know 
of  no  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  it  can 
be  established  that  monarchy  is  in  itself 
more  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  than  re¬ 
publicanism  ;  and  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
the  views  which  usually  lead  men  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  a  republican  form  of  government, 
have  any  natural  tendency  to  make  them 
infidels,  or  infidel  views  to  make  them  re¬ 
publicans.  The  connexion  between  repub¬ 
licanism  and  infidelity,  at  the  era  of  the 
French  Revolution,  was  the  result  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  not  of  any  natural  and 
inherent  tendency  in  the  things  themselves. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  English  infidels 
have  been  the  defenders  of  absolute  mon¬ 
archy  ;  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  been 
most  eminently  honored  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  religion,  such  as  Calvin  and  others 
of  the  Reformers,  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  monarchical  principles ;  and  we  have 
now,  in  the  United  States,  a  body  of  minis¬ 
ters,  many  of  whom  are  possessed  of  su¬ 
perior  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as 
undoubted  piety,  and  have  been  highly 
honored  by  God  in  the  conversion  of  sin¬ 
ners,  who  yet  openly  maintain,  that  upon 
grounds  at  once  of  reason  and  Scripture,  a 
republic  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy.  These  facts  afford  no 
reason  why  we  should  change  our  views 
upon  the  subject  of  government ;  but  they 
are  surely  sufficient  to  expose  the  folly  of 
the  prejudice  which  many  British  Chris¬ 
tians  entertain  against  the  United  States, 
as  if  their  republican  institutions  either 
sprung  from,  or  tended  to,  infidelity.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  indeed 
drawn  up  by  Jefferson,  who  was  an  infidel, 
though  he  did  not  venture  very  openly  to 
avow  his  infidelity  during  his  lifetime ;  but 
Dr.  Wotherspeon  was  its  most  able  and 
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zealous  defender,  on  the  memorable  occa- 1 
sion  when  the  Congress  adopted  it.* 

Some  one  or  more  of  these  various  pre¬ 
judices  to  which  we  have  referred,  have 
influenced  most  of  the  British  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  United  States.f  A 
considerable  number  of  those  who  have 
published  an  account  of  their  travels  in 
that  country,  have  been  mere  passing  visit¬ 
ors,  who  saw  only  the  surface  of  things, 
and,  of  course,  were  very  liable  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  ;  while  not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
more  anxious  to  make  an  amusing  and 
spicy  book,  by  dwelling  upon  and  exag¬ 
gerating  peculiarities,  than  to  give  a  fair 
and  impartial  view  of  the  general  state  of 
matters.  And,  in  this  country,  we  are 
very  apt,  when  we  hear  of  any  thing  ridi¬ 
culous  or  offensive  as  existing  or  occurring 
in  the  United  States,  to  put  it  down  as 
applicable  to,  and  characteristic  of,  the 
whole  nation,  when  probably  it  may  attach 
only  to  a  few  individuals,  or  to  some  limit¬ 
ed  district  of  that  vast  region.  Many 
people  in  this  country  have  heard  of  .some 
of  the  follies  and  evtravagances  which  have 
been  propounded  and  practised  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject  of  temperan«e 
— of  some  men  asserting  the  direct  And 
positive  sinfulness  of  using  any  intoxii^ating 
or  even  any  stimulating  liquor — o*'  soine 
congregations  excluding  from  co'nmunion 
all  who  were  concerned  in  the  n'anufacture 
and  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and^ven  all  who 
used  them,  and  of  some  evf»i  g('‘ng  so  far 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  t'at  French  infidelity, 
e.  e.  infidelity  produced  bvthe  vriterg,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  conduct  of  France,  did  much  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  United  Stag’s  ;  but  there  were  always 
many  eminent  men  i"  that  <JOuntry  who  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  Fre^ich  principles  and  French 
influence  and  depr^trated  any  close  connexion 
with  Revolutionary  France,  from  its  tendency  to 
injure  the  incerests  of  religion.  Among  these 
Dr.  Dwight,  who  so  long  and  so  ably  presided 
over  Yale  College,  was  conspicuous.  He  was 
accustomed  on  days  of  public  fasting  and  thanks¬ 
giving— for  these  always  have  been,  and  still  are, 
observed  in  the  United  States — to  declaim  against 
Rfcvolutionary  France,  and  ail  connexion  with 
her,  in  a  style  which  would  have  been  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  most  zealous  clerical  worship¬ 
pers  of  Pitt  and  Dundas.  On  one  occasion,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  last  century,  he  wound  up  a 
pulpit  philippic  against  France  in  these  words, 

“  Her  touch  is  pollution,  her  embrace  is  death.” 

t  One  exception  to  this  remark  may  be  noticed. 
Mr.  James  Stuart  of  Dunearn,  in  his  travels 
through  the  United  States,  saw,  or  affected  to  see, 
almost  every  thing  couleur  de  rose.  We  have 
heard  judicious  and  intelligent  Americans  con¬ 
fess  that  Mr.  Stuart’s  book  gave  too  favorable  a  | 
view  of  their  country.  ' 


as  to  abandon  the  use  of  wine,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  something  else,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper ;  and  hearing  of  these 
things,  and  knowing  little  else  about  the 
state  of  matters,  they  have  been  ready  to 
regard  them  as  attaching  to  the  temperance 
movement  in  general,  and  to  the  great 
body  of  its  supporters,  whereas  they  attach 
only  to  a  very  few  individuals,  and  are  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  great  body  of  the  friends 
of  the  temperance  reformation — a  work, 
the  success  of  which  is  an  honor  to  the 
United  States,  as  it  has  conferred  incalcu¬ 
lable  benefits  upon  the  community.  The 
great  body  of  the  ministry  in  the  United 
States  have  renounced  the  use  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  altogether,  and  are  quite  able  to 
adduce  proof  that  their  temporal  and  spirit¬ 
ual  welfare,  and  their  ministerial  usefulness, 
have  been  greatly  promoted  by  this  absti¬ 
nence,  without  falling  into  any  of  the  follies 
and  extrsvagances  above  referred  to.  About 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  we  heard  a 
grea*'  deal  of  the  abuses  and  extravagances 
coinectcd  with  American  revivals  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  many  of  us  believed  that  what 
seemed  to  be  just  artificial  contrivances  for 
producing  a  present  and  temporary  excite¬ 
ment,  had  the  general  sanction  and  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  American  Churches,  whereas 
these  abuses  were  but  local  and  partial, 
and  under  the  name  of  luw  measures,  by 
which  they  were  usually  designated,  were 
condemned  and  exposed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  evangelical  churches,  and  have  now, 
in  a  great  measure,  disappeared.  We  have 
heard  of  late  a  great  deal  of  repudiation, 
and  many,  no  doubt,  in  this  country,  have 
been  led  to  attach  the  discredit  of  this  dis¬ 
honesty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  generally,  whereas  only  one  of  the 
States,  Mississippi,  has  denied  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  its  debts ;  and  the  conduct  of 
this  State,  as  well  as  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
(which,  without  denying  its  obligation  to 
pay,  delayed  for  a  time  to  make  provision 
for  the  interest  of  its  debt,  though  it  has 
done  so  now,)  met  with  the  strongest  dis¬ 
approbation  in  the  community  at  large. 
You  meet  with  no  person  in  respectable 
society,  and  you  can  find  scarcely  any 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  America,  that 
is  not  cordial  and  decided  in  condemning 
repudiation.* 

*  A  rospectable  newspaper  in  New-York, 
published  in  July  last,  gave  some  statistical  ta¬ 
bles,  showing  the  great  want  of  schools  and  the 
I  low  state  of  education  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

1  The  general  results  were,  that  of  the  whole  pop- 
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There  prevails  commonly  in  tliis  coun¬ 
try  much  ignorance  of  the  United  States. 
The  Americans  are,  in  general,  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  us,  our  institutions,  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  and  geography,  than  we  are 
with  them.  We  sometimes  do  them  injus¬ 
tice  from  our  icrnorance  of  the  e.xtent  of 

O 

their  territory,  the  nature  of  their  internal 
jrovernment,  and  the  origin  and  circum- 
stances  of  the  population.  When  Mr. 
Webster,  the  celebrated  American  lawyer 
and  statesman,  was  in  this  country  in 
he  paid  a  visit  to  an  Episcopal  dignitary  in 
the  north  of  England.  Tlie  Bishop  e.\- 
pressed  his  feelings  with  some  warmth 
against  the  neglect  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  respect  to  preventing  the  out¬ 
breaks  continually  occurring  oa  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  said  it  was  their  imperious  duty 
to  establish  a  cordon  of  troops  in  order  to 
watch  over  them  and  restrain  th^m.  And 
how  long  does  your  Lordship  think  this 
cordon  must  be,  to  cover  the  boundary 
line  between  the  British  colonies  and  the 
United  States?  said  Mr.  Webster.  T^e 
Bishop  said  tliat  he  had  not  particular!)  i 
examined  that  point,  but  that  surely  the 
distance  could  not  be  very  great.  I  will 
tell  you  then,  said  Mr.  Webster,  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  as  great  as  from  tliis  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  back  again  to  Vienna. 

We  do  not  usually  take  sufficiently  into 
account  the  leading  peculiarity  of  their 
government,  viz.,  the  entire  independence 
of  each  of  the  twenty-six  States  which  form 
the  Union,  in  all  matters  of  internal  regula- 
tion,  and  the  want  of  any  central  power,  like 
the  British  Parliament,  which  has  absolute 
control  over  all ;  and  in  this  w  ay  we  are 
apt  to  make  the  nation  in  general  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  things  over  which  neither 
the  general  government,  nor  the  general 
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witli  respect  to  which  each  State  is  sove¬ 
reign  and  independent.  The  trial  of 
M‘Leod  for  his  alleged  connection  with 
the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  after  tlie 
Britisii  Government  liad  formally  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  the  act — a  proceeding 
which  had  very  nearly  involved  the  two 
countries  in  a  war — was  carried  throu(rh 
by  the  Governor  of  New  York  under  popu¬ 
lar  influence,  and  in  the  exercise  of  State 
rights,  while  tlie  general  government  did  all 
that  was  constitutionally  competent  to  them 
to  prevent  it.  This,  however,  was  an 
anomaly  too  gross  and  too  ilangerous  to  be 
continued  :  and,  accordingly,  the  next 
Congress,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
jealousy  which  prevails  in  America  on  the 
subject  of  State  rights,  wisely  and  honor¬ 
ably  passed  what  is  called  the  Bemedial 
Justice  Act,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
bring  all  such  questions,  involving  inter¬ 
national  relations,  under  the  Federal  juris¬ 
diction,  and  into  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  it  should  not  be  in  tlie  power 
of  the  authorities  of  any  single  State  to  in¬ 
volve  the  nation  in  war.  Still  there  arc 
I  hany  things  for  which  only  the  particular 
j  St*te,  and  not  the  nation  or  general  gov- 
j  erun»ent,  is  responsible,  and  any  interfer- 
I  ence  vith  which,  either  by  the  supreme 
executive,  or  by  the  national  congress, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  woulu  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union;  and  vlijs  consideration  we  are  too 
j  apt  to  overlook  or  forget  in  the  sweeping 
censures  we  son.etimes  pronounce  on  the 
great  North  American  Republic. 

1  The  United  States  have  had  very  great 
I  disadvantages  to  contend  with  in  regard  to 
1  the  character  and  circumstances  of  their 
j  population,  and  ffir  these  %’q  are  not  always 
I  disposed  to  make  sufficient  allowance. 


congress  have  any  control  whatever,  but 

ulalion  c)f  the  State  above  twcjity  ye.ars  of  a^c, 
amounting,  excludifig  slaves,  to  71,000,  there 
were  above  8000,  or  1  in  0,  wlio  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  and  tluit,  of*  tlie  population  un¬ 
der  20,  only  about  one-eighth  p.art  were  attending 
schools.  We  subjoin  the  concluding  retlections 
of  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  as  indicating  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
and  the  press  of  the  I  'nited  States,  on  the  subject 
of  repudiation: — “Will  anyone  longer  marvel 
that  Mississippi  is  a  repudiating  State  Can  any 
course  be  more  insane,  more  unjust  to  the  rising 
generation,  than  this  of  keeping  people  in  such 
wretched  ignorance,  when  they  may  just  as  well 
be  educated  ami  intelligent  '  Why,  compared 
with  these  repudiators,  the  ('hoctaws  and  Chero- 
kees,  whom  w’c  have  learned  to  call  savage,  are 
enlightened  nations.” 


They  were  sprung  ittdeed  froin  most  noble 
stocks,  the  English  Puritans,  vhe  Scotch 
and  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  the  French 
Huguenots.  A  nobler  ancestry  than  this 
the  world  could  not  have  furnished,  and  to 
their  descent  from  these  men,  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  derived  from  them,  do  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  owe  almost  every  thing 
that  has  hitherto  contributed  to  their  pros¬ 
perity  and  their  virtue,  to  their  greatness 
and  their  happiness.  But  the  character  of 
a  large  portion  of  those  who  have  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  since  they  achieved 
their  independence,  has  been  very  different 
from  that  of  the  original  settlers.  Instead 
of  being  the  elite,  they  have  been  common¬ 
ly  tl;e  refuse  and  offscourings  of  the  na- 
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lions  of  Europe.  Instead  of  being  men, 
who,  like  most  of  the  original  settlers, 
were  animated  by  the  fear  of  God,  and 
were  determined  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  in  Eu¬ 
rope  were  denied  to  them,  they  have  most 
commonly  been  needy  adventurers,  and 
men  who  Hed  from  justice,  without  char¬ 
acter,  without  resources,  without  any 
wholsesome  influence  to  restrain  and  re¬ 
gulate  them.  The  character  of  these 
emigrants  has  exerted  an  injurious  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  tended  materially  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  evil,  and  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  influence  of  the  exertions  made 
to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  moral¬ 
ity.  In  several  parts  of  Scotland  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  character  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  has  been  grievously  injured  by  the  in¬ 
flux  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
same  cause  has  operated  extensively  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  understood  that  about 
70,000  persons  emigrate  every  year  from 
Europe  to  that  country,  and  that  about 
50,000  of  these  are  Roman  Catholics, 
chiefly  from  Irelajid  and  Germany,  and 
the  influx  of  such  a  body  tends  greatly, 
not  merely  to  increase  the  relative  strength 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  to  degrade  the 
general  morality  of  the  community. 

The  singularly  rapid  growth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  and  its  ditTusion 
over  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  tend 
also,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  difliculty  of  providing  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  the  means  of  education  and 
religious  instruction  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  obstruct  the  efliciency  and  success 
of  the  efforts  made  for  accomplishing  these 
objects.  The  differences  in  the  origin, 
habits,  and  circumstances  of  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a 
territory  about  half  as  large  as  Europe, 
much  of  it  but  recently  settled,  and  having 
still  many  of  the  disadvantages  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  a  new  country,  render  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  give,  with  any  thing  like  precision 
and  fairness,  general  descriptions  of  the 
character,  habits,  and  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  are  about  as  great  differences, 
in  many  important  respects,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  different  States  of  the  Union, 
as  between  those  of  the  different  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  Their  free  political  institutions, 
no  doubt,  exert  a  certain  influence  upon 
their  character,  habits,  and  condition,  and 
of  course  tend  to  produce  a  certain  degree 
of  uniformity  ;  but  political  government  is 


far  from  being  the  only  element  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  formation  of  national  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  the  influence  of  their  political 
institutions,  besides  that  it  has  not  yet 
operated  for  more  than  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations,  has  been  counteracted  in  all  its 
beneficial  tendencies  by  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  some  of  the  States,  and  in  all  of 
them  has  been  much  modified  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  other  causes.  It  is,  therefore,  al¬ 
most  as  absurd  to  talk  of  the  American 
character,  even  when  the  word  is  limited 
in  its  application  to  the  United  States,  as 
of  the  European  character  ;  and  yet  we 
often  do  the  Americans  the  injustice  of 
ascribing  to  the  nation  in  general,  features 
of  character  and  habits  and  practices  which 
are  to  be  found  only  in  particular  districts, 
and  originate  in  local  and  temporary  causes, 
for  which  the  Americans  are  not,  in  every 
instance,  exclusively  responsible.  Indeed, 
there  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  existing 
population  of  the  United  States  who  are 
more  reckless  and  unprincipled,  whose 
character  and  conduct  are  more  fitted  to 
bring  discredit  upon  any  community  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  than  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  character  was  formed  while  they 
were  our  fellow-subjects,  living  under  the 
British  constitution.  One  specimen  of  the 
place  which  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
hold  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  their  influence  operates,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  a  few  months  ago  it 
w'as  ascertained,  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  prisoners  confined  in  the  jail  at 
I  Boston,  more  than  one  half  were  natives  of 
Ireland,  while  there  was  only  one  Scotch¬ 
man  among  them.  And  the  British  travel¬ 
ler  in  the  United  States  will  often  meet 
w'ith  facts  which  should  make  him  blush 
with  shame  at  the  reflection  that  the  British 
Government  has  such  a  body  of  subjects  as 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  commonly  are, 
and  make  him  less  disposed  to  press  upon 
the  American  Government  and  the  nation 
in  general,  the  responsibility  of  all  the, im¬ 
morality  and  degradation  that  may  be  found 
in  that  country. 

Another  consideration  that  ought  to  ’  '' 
kept  in  view  in  judging  of  the  Uniicvi 
States,  and  the  neglect  of  which  leads  us 
to  treat  them  with  some  measure  of  injus¬ 
tice,  is,  that  the  evil  which  exists  there 
comes  out  more  palpably  and  more  offen¬ 
sively  than  W’ith  us,  and  therefore  appears 
to  be  greater  in  comparison  than  it  really 
is.  There  is  much  more  freedom  of  opinion 
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and  of  action  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Great  Britain.  Men  are  there  less  influ¬ 
enced  by  mere  routine,  or  a  merely  con¬ 
ventional  system  of  acting,  by  the  habit  of 
continuing  to  live  just  as.  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  do,  and  as  those  around 
them  are  doing.  In  this  country,  men  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  ground  down  or  raised 
up  to  a  certain  habit  of  acting,  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
the  influences  which  are  in  operation  around 
them,  irrespective  of  their  own  personal 
principles  and  tendencies,  whereas,  in  the 
United  States,  the  actual  personal  char¬ 
acter  and  principles  of  the  individual  usu¬ 
ally  come  out  more  plainly  and  more  pal¬ 
pably,  and  are  less  modified  and  restrained 
by  routine  habits  and  collateral  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  evil  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  unre- 
nevved  men,  usually  comes  out  more  pal¬ 
pably  in  America  than  in  this  country,  and 
this  produces  more  frequent  and  public  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  what  is  offensive.  An  irre¬ 
ligious  man — one  who  is  destitute  of  per¬ 
sonal  religious  principle — is  practically 
and  at  heart  an  infidel  ;  and  if  he  is  not 
openly  professing  infidelity,  and  living  in 
the  violation  of  some  of  the  laws  of  moral¬ 
ity,  this  isowing  to  the  restraining  influence 
of  external  circumstances.  This  indirect 
restraining  influence  is  not,  we  think,  so 
powerful  in  America  as  in  Great  Britain, 
and  therefore  a  larger  proportion,  probably, 
of  irreligious  men  make  a  profession  of  in¬ 
fidelity,  and  throw  off  the  restraints  of  de¬ 
cency  and  integrity,  than  in  this  country. 
The  general  standard  of  outward  morality 
among  irreligious  men  is  probably  lower 
than  with  us,  except  perhaps  among  our 
highest  and  lowest  classes;  and  as  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  truly 
religious  men  form  but  a  small  minority  in 
the  community,  there  thus  meets  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  in  general  society,  more  that 
is  unpleasant  and  offensive.  The  greater 
separation,  too,  between  the  Church  and 
the  world  which  obtains  in  America,  al¬ 
though  right  in  itself,  fitted  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  thus  ultimately 
and  permanently  to  benefit  society,  has  a 
certain  tendency  for  the  time  to  lower  the 
general  standard  of  outward  conduct  among 
the  mass  of  men.  The  places  of  w’orship 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  United 
States,  containing  the  great  bulk  of  their 
population,  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  in 
this  country.  It  appears  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  as  large  and  as  well 
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filled  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  communicants  is  considerably 
less  than  usually  obtains  among  our 
Churches.  The  Orthodox  Congregation- 
alists,  who  occupy  the  New  England 
States,  that  part  of  the  country  which  has 
been  longest  settled  and  is  most  fully  fill¬ 
ed  up,  have’,  by  the  latest  returns,  1150 
ministers,  and  100,000  communicants,  giv¬ 
ing  an  average  of  nearly  140  communicants 
to  each  minister.  The  two  great  Presby¬ 
terian  bodies,  old  school  and  new  school, 
who  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  country 
except  the  New  England  States,  have  be¬ 
tween  them  3936  ministers  and  280,000 
communicants,  giving  an  average  of  about 
92  to  each.  And  the  other  evangelical 
churches  exhibit  a  similar  proportion  ;  the 
smaller  bodies,  who  are  not  dispersed  over 
the  country  at  large,  but  confined  in  a  great 
measure  to  some  particular  district  in  the 
more  populous  States,  approximating  com¬ 
monly  to  the  Congregational  rather  than 
the  Presbyterian  average.  This  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  communicants  is  an 
indication  of  the  greater  separation  between 
the  world  and  the  professing  Church  than 
usually  obtains  in  this  country.  It  implies 
the  existence  of  a  higher  standard  of  char¬ 
acter  on  the  part  of  communicants  gener¬ 
ally,  but  it  implies  also,  and  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce,  a  somewhat  lower  standard  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church  ;  and  as  these  of  course  form  a 
large  majority  of  the  community,  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  class  with  whom  most  travellers 
come  chiefly  into  contact,  an  unfavorable 
impression  is  commonly  received  of  the 
general  standard  of  morality  as  compared 
with  that  which  obtains  among  the  middle 
classes  in  Great  Britain. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  United 
States  which,  from  the  greater  freedom  of 
opinion  and  action,  assume  an  aspect  that 
is  offensive  to  us,  when,  in  point  of  fact, 
things  the  same  in  substance,  though  less 
full)  and  palpably  developed,  exist  to  as 
great,  or  perhaps  a  greater  extent  among 
ourselves.  The  Unitarianism  that  prevails 
in  Boston  and  in  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  of  which  Boston  is  the  capital,  has 
been  often  held  up  as  a  proof  of  the  decay 
and  corruption  of  religion  in  that  country. 
But,  independently  of  the  facts  that  it  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  one  State,  and 
is  very  decidedly  on  the  decrease,  we  think 
it  right  to  say,  that  the  Unitarianism  of 
Massachusetts  is  neither  more  nor  less  in 
substance  than  just  the  religion  which  pre- 
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vailed  so  extensively  in  the  Continental 
Churches,  and  in  the  Established  Churches 
of  Enirland  and  Scotland  durincr  the  latter 
half  of  last  century.  On  the  Continent  it 
was  called  Rationalism,  in  the  Church  of 
Enorland  Orihodoxy,  and  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Moderatism  ;  but  in  all  it  was  just 
substantially  Pelagian  Unitarianism,  i.  e., 
the  natural  religion  of  irreligious  men,  who 
had  no  sound  views  and  no  deep  and  sin¬ 
cere  impressions  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  but  who  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  throw  off  altogether  a  profession  of 
Christianity.  The  extent  to  which  these 
different  parties  went  in  developing  their 
views,  and  especially  in  formally  denying 
the  doctrines  generally  maintained  by  the 
Churches  of  Christ,  was  regulated  much 
more  by  their  circumstances  than  by  their 
convictions,  and  these  circumstances  favor¬ 
ed  a  more  open  profession  of  error  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States  than  in 
this  country;  while,  practically  and  sub¬ 
stantially,  the  general  preaching  and  con¬ 
duct  of  those  classes  of  British  ministers  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  were  as  little  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Scriptural  views  of  Divine 
truth,  and  did  about  as  much  injury  to  the  i 
cause  of  religion,  as  those  of  the  Unitarians  * 
of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  are  not  by  any 
means  sure  that  greater  injury  would  have 
accrued  to  the  cause  of  religion,  if,  in  our 
own  country  as  well  as  in  America,  these 
men  had  been  led  to  make  an  open  pro¬ 
fession  of  Socinianism.  A  confirmation  of 
the  idea,  that  the  Unitarianism  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  just  the  particular  form  which 
a  certain  state  of  mind  and  feeling  happen¬ 
ed  from  circumstances  to  assume,  while 
the  same  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  under 
a  somewhat  less  offensive  form,  prevailed 
at  least  as  extensively  in  the  Established 
Churches  of  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  in  the  neighboring  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  same  state  of  religion,  or 
rather  of  irreligion,  which  in  Massachusetts 
led  to  a  pretty  general  profession  of  Unit- 
ariauism,  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
preaching  and  conduct  of  the  Episcopalian 
ministers  who  were  found  in  that  State, 
just  as  it  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
Scotch  moderatism,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  professed  Unitarianism  has  never 
made  any  progress  in  C’onnecticut. 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  given 
to  show,  that  things  in  America,  which  may 
seem  offensive  to  us,  and  produce  an  un¬ 
favorable  impression,  exist  to  an  equal  if 
not  greater  degree  among  ourselves,  though 


perhaps  not  so  fully  and  palpably  developed. 
But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  this  great¬ 
er  disregard  of  routine  habits,  hereditary 
practices,  and  conventional  arrangements, 
producing,  along  with  other  influences  that 
have  been  referred  to,  a  somewhat  fuller 
development  of  evil,  and  a  somewhat  lower 
standard  of  conduct,  among  those  who  are 
not  under  the  influence  of  personal  princi¬ 
ple,  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  a 
lower  state  of  religion  and  morality.  Now 
we  are  certainly  not]disposed  to  undervalue 
the  important  advntages  which  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  possess  in  the  extensive  and  salutary 
influence  which,  in  the  great  body  of  the 
middle  classes,  established  habits  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  exert  upon  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  very  many  who  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  principle  prop¬ 
erly  so  called.  But  still,  let  this  influence, 
wholesome  and  useful  as  it  is,  be  estimated 
at  its  proper  value.  Let  it  not  be  taken  as 
a  substitute  for  true  moral  and  religious 
principle,  or  as  a  proof  of  its  general  preva¬ 
lence.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  the 
comparative  absence  or  weakness  of  it  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  effects  which 
flow  from  this,  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the 
want  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  which 
we  believe  to  be  about  as  strong  and  as  gen¬ 
eral  in  that  country  as  in  this,  although,  from 
the  causes  to  which  we  have  referred,  its 
indirect  operation  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
(Treat  mass  who  are  not  living  under  its  di- 
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rect  and  personal  influence,  is  not  so  widely 
diffused  as  in  the  land  where  our  lot  has 
been  cast. 

We  have  made  these  observations  to  con¬ 
firm  and  illustrate  the  general  positioM, 
that  the  notions  prevalent  in  this  country 
about  many  things  connected  with  the  char¬ 
acter  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  are  erroneous  and  unfair; 
and  that  in  regard  to  matters  where  an  un¬ 
favorable  impression  may  have  some  foun¬ 
dation  to  rest  upon,  w'edo  not  usually  make 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  peculiarities 
of  their  situation,  and  the  disadvantageous 
circumstances  in  which  in  some  respecU 
they  have  been  placed.  We  are  persuaded 
that  intelligent  and  impartial  travellers  in 
the  United  States,  who  have  had  adequate 
opportunities  of  judging,  will  concur  in  the 
general  substance  of  these  observations  ;  and 
we  think  them  of  some  importance  in  guard¬ 
ing  against  the  erroneous  impressions  which 
the  statements  of  travellers  of  a  different 
description  are  fitted  to  produce. 

In  proceeding  to  make  a  few  miscellane- 
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ous  observations  upon  the  state  of  matters 
in  America,  we  do  not  mean  to  dwell  upon 
the  peculiar  political  institutions  of  that 
country,  and  the  effects  of  these  institutions 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  because  a  discussion  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  require  a  much  more  full  and 
lenorthened  investigation  of  the  existing 
condition  of  things,  with  its  remote  and 
proximate  causes,  than  we  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making,  and  because  any  op¬ 
portunity  we  have  had  of  judging  upon  this 
subject,  has  tended  to  confirm  our  faith  in 
the  general  truth  and  soundness  of  the 
speculations  of  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  very 
able  work  upon  Democracy  in  America, 
both  with  respect  to  the  advantages  they 
have  derived  from  their  political  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  dangers  from  that  source 
against  which  they  are  called  upon  to  guard. 
De  Tocqueville  is  a  man  of  much  greater 
talent  and  fairness,  and  gave  much  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  than  any  Brtish  writer  who  has  | 
yet  appeared,  and  his  views  are  therefore 
much  more  deserving  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion  by  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  po¬ 
litical  institutions  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  character  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people. 

It  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the 
United  States  derive  some  important  advan¬ 
tages  from  their  republican  institutions, 
which  are  not  usually  realized  under  a 
monarchical  government,  though  there  is 
certainly  good  ground  for  believing  that 
these  are  fully  compensated  by  correspond¬ 
ing  disadvantages.  There  are  not  a  few 
persons  in  the  United  States  who,  Republi¬ 
can  as  they  are,  think  that  in  the  institutions 
of  that  country  the  democratic  principle  has 
been  carried  too  far,  and  who  would  not 
regret  to  see  either  some  limitation  on  the 
right  of  suffrage,  or  else  some  interposition 
of  other  stages  and  barriers  than  at  present 
exist  between  the  mere  voice  of  the  people 
and  the  ultimate  determination  of  national 
laws  and  national  measures.  As  the  friends 
of  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  we  con¬ 
cur  in  this  opinion,  and  think  that  there  is 
not  a  little  about  the  state  of  matters  in 
America  that  sanctions  it.  Still,  there  is 
much  also  about  that  country  which  is  fitted 
to  lead  us  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than 
is  usually  held  by  the  subjects  of  monarchs, 
of  the  capacity  of  a  people  for  governing 
themselves,  and  to  confirm  the  doctrine, 
which  forms  the  basis  and  the  substance  of 
all  liberal  views  in  political  matters,  viz., 
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that  in  order  to  secure  the  great  ends  of 
government,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
people,  whose  welfare  it  should  be  the  chief 
object  to  promote,  should  have  themselves 
a  very  decided  and  efficient  control  over  the 
regulation  of  their  national  affairs.  When 
we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  repub¬ 
lican  principle  is  carried  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  when  we  recollect 
that  there  almost  every  man  has  an  equal 
vote  in  the  regulation  of  national  affairs,  we 
are  more  disposed  to  wonder  that  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  so  well  governed  as  it  is,  that 
the  laws  should  be  so  good,  and  upon  the 
whole  so  well  executed,  than  that  there 
should  be  some  things  which  we  disapprove 
of,  and  which  a  less  copious  infusion  of  the 
democratic  element  might  have  prevented. 
We  think  it  highly  creditable  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  character  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  that  upon  the  whole  they 
should  govern  themselves  so  well ;  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  another  country 
in  the  world  that  could  stand  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  that  is,  that  there  is  no  country  where 
the  same  amount  of  political  power  could 
be  lodged  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  without 
leading  to  much  more  injurious  and  disas¬ 
trous  results. 

Those  who  may  desire  some  limitation  of 
the  suffrage,  or  some  other  check  upon  the 
influence  of  the  democratic  principle,  are 
of  course  fully  aware  that  any  change  of 
this  sort  is  impracticable,  and  place  their 
cliief  reliance  for  the  prosperity  of  their  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
upon  the  diffusion  of  education  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  principle.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  infidelity  and  recklessness  oc¬ 
casionally  exhibited,  a  respect  for  religion 
exercises  a  very  considerable  influence  over 
the  American  community,  arising  both  from 
the  religious  principles  professed  and  acted 
upon  by  their  forefathers,  and  from  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  true  religion  continues  to 
prevail  among  them.  And  this  respect 
for  religion  exerts  a  wholesome  influence 
even  over  their  political  arrangements.  A 
curious  and  interesting  indication  of  the 
existence  of  this  feeling  was  given  at  the 
conventions  held  at  Baltimore  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  by  the  delegates  of  the  two 
gre.at  political  parties  for  nominating  their 
respective  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency,  at  the  approaching 
election  in  November.  They  were  political 
conventions  for  a  merely  political  purpose,  of 
delegates  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
and  yet  in  both  of  them  a  clergyman  wa^ 
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asked  to  open  the  proceedings  with  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  a  prac¬ 
tice  for  which  in  similar  circumstances  no¬ 
thing  like  a  precedent  could  now  be  found 
in  Great  Britain.  In  April  last,  when  the 
salaries  of  the  naval  and  military  chaplains 
were  voted  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  member  opposed  the  grant  in  an  infidel 
speech,  but  three  or  four  members  not  only 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  infidelity, 
but  answered  the  infidel  cavils  in  a  very  ju¬ 
dicious  and  intelligent  way.  No  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  would 
venture  to  make  an  openly  infidel  speech, 
though  many  speeches  are  made  there 
which  would  probably  do  less  harm  to  reli¬ 
gion  if  their  authors  had  the  courage  to  avow 
the  infidelity  that  is  in  their  hearts ;  but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  much  whether, 
if  an  infidel  speech  were  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  have  been  so  boldly 
exposed  and  so  intelligently  answered  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  the  one  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  in  the  American  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  generjility  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  country  would  probably  content 
themselves  with  giving  the  infidel  speech, 
as  a  “specimen  of  Republican  America,” 
and  omit  the  answers  to  it. 

It  is  of  course  felt  in  the  United  states  to 
be  indispensable,  that  the  people  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  have  the  mejins  of  fitting 
them  in  some  measure  for  the  important 
duties  which  devolve  upon  them  in  the 
election  of  their  rulers  and  legislators;  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  be  able  to 
read,  and  have  opportunities  of  reading 
fully,  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  their  national  atfiiirs.  Very 
great  and  laudable  efforts,  accordingly,  have 
been  mcade  for  promoting  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  community.  This  is  effected 
by  a  general  assessment  upon  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  In  many  of  the  States  these  assess¬ 
ments  for  educational  purposes  are  large, 
and  the  provision  is  consequently  ample. 
Indeed,  education  is  almost  the  only  object 
for  which  the  people  seem  to  be  willing  to 
tax  themselves.*  It  is  generally  admitted 
there,  that  an  obligation  lies  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  to  make  provision  for  affording  to 

*  The  annual  assessment  for  the  support  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  amounts 
to  a  dollar  a-head  tor  every  individual  in  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  while  about  half  as  much  more  is  annu¬ 
ally  paid  to  academies  and  private  schools.  An 
assessment  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a-head  for  the 
whole  population  would  produce,  in  Scotland  con- 
fiderably  more  than  £.">00,000,  and  in  England 
above  £3,000,000,  annually. 


the  young  the  means  of  education,  and  this 
obligation  is  to  a  large  extent  well  discharg¬ 
ed.  We  believe  it  is  now  established,  that, 
excluding  those  States  which  are  still  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  withering  blight  of  slavery,  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are 
able  to  read,  and  are  at  present  attending 
schools  in  the  United  States,  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  All  due  pains 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  vigorous  and  effective. 
Intelligent  and  judicious  men  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  sent  to  Europe  to  examine  into 
the  scholastic  system  of  its  different  coun¬ 
tries,  who,  on  their  return  to  America, 
have  usually  published  reports  of  what  they 
had  seen,  from  which  we  in  the  old  world 
might  derive  some  useful  suggestions.*  In 

*  The  principal  works  of  this  class  which  have 
been  published  in  the  United  States,  are  the  Re¬ 
port  of  Dr.  Bachc,  President  of  the  Girard  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia,  on  tlie  charitable  foundations 
for  instruction  in  P2uropc  ;  the  Report  of  Profes.s- 
or  Stowe  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  in  1837 ;  and  the  Report  by  Mr.  Mann, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  giving  the  results  of  an  examin¬ 
ation  into  the  scholastic  system  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  made  in  the  summer  of  1843. 
Mr.  Mjiun’s  Report  contains  some  strictures  on 
the  schools  of  Scotland,  which  are,  we  think, 
especially  in  what  concerns  religious  instruction, 
exaggerated  and  unfair;  but  it  embodies  much 
matter  well  deserving  of  serious  consideration  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  his  general  summary  of  the  state 
of  education  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  : — 

“  Arrange  the  most  highly  civilized  and  con¬ 
spicuous  nations  of  Europe  in  their  due  order  of 
precedence,  as  it  regards  the  education  of  thc-ir 
people,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
together  with  several  of  the  western  and  south¬ 
western  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
would  undoubtedly  stand  pre-eminent,  both  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  After  these  should  come  Holland  and 
Scotland, — the  provision  for  education  in  the  for¬ 
mer  being  much  the  most  extensive,  while  iii  the 
latter  perhaps  it  is  a  little  more  thorough.  Ire¬ 
land.  too,  has  now  a  national  system,  which  is 
rapidly  extending,  and  has  already  accompli.shed 
a  vast  amount  of  good.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
France.  Its  system  for  national  education  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  about  ten  years,  it  has 
done  much,  and  promises  much  more.  During 
the  very  last  year,  Belgium  has  established  such  a 
system  ;  and  before  the  Revolution  ol  183H,  while 
it  was  united  with  Holland,  it  enjoyed  that  of  the 
latter  country.  England  is  the  only  one  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  conspicuous  for  its  civili¬ 
zation  and  re.sources,  which  has  not,  and  never 
has  had,  any  system  for  the  education  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  And  it  is  the  country  where,  incomparably 
beyond  any  other,  the  greatest  and  most  appalling 
social  contrasts  exist, — where,  in  comparison  with 
the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  refinement  of  what 
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the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  ed¬ 
ucation  is  provided  for  the  community  gra¬ 
tuitously,  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the 
salaries  of  the  te-ichers,  and  the  whole  of 
the  materials  and  apparatus  necessary  for 
conveying  instruction,  being  provided  for  out 
of  the  general  assessment.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  wise 
and  judicious  principle.  Although  some 
advantages  may  result  from  charging  a  fee 
from  the  pupils,  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  carry  out  the  system  of  exacting  fees  in 
any  scheme  that  professes  to  provide  for 
the  community  in  general.  There  must  be 
very  many  parents  in  any  community,  who, 
while  they  would  like  to  see  their  children 
educated,  are  neither  very  able  nor  very 
willing  to  ptiy  for  it,  or  at  least  to  pay  for 
as  much  of  it  as  would  be  desirable,  and  in 
regard  to  whom  the  exaction  of  a  fee  w'ould 
be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  receiving 
education,  and  thus  so  far  defeat  the  object 
for  which  the  community  provided  the 
means  of  instruction.  That  some  should 
pay  a  fee,  and  others  at  the  same  school  re¬ 
ceive  gratuitous  education,  would  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  attendance  of  both 
classes,  and  thus  injure  the  popularity  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  advantages 
which  are  conceived  to  result  from  the  ex¬ 
action  of  fees,  in  inducing  parents  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  regular  attendance  and 
the  proficiency  of  their  children,  may  sure¬ 
ly  be  secured  to  a  large  extent  by  other 
means  and  influences,  whereas  the  benefits 
of  education  to  the  whole  children  of  a 
community  can  scarcely  be  secured  except 
by  gratuitous  education  ;  while  a  liberal  re¬ 
muneration  to  the  teachers,  and  an  efficient 
system  of  inspection  and  superintendence 
by  those  who  have  the  power  of  appoint¬ 
ment  and  removal,  will  secure  all  that  can 
be  secured  in  point  of  qualification,  dili¬ 
gence,  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
structors.  The  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  under  the  superintend- 

are  called  the  higher  classes,  there  is  the  most  ig¬ 
norance,  poverty,  and  crime  among  the  lower. 
And  yet  in  no  country  in  the  world  have  there 
been  men  who  have  formed  nobler  conceptions  of 
the  power,  and  elevation,  and  blessedness  that 
come  in  the  train  of  mental  cultivation  ;  and  in 
no  country  have  there  been  bequests,  donations, 
and  funds  so  numerous  and  munificent  as  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Still,  owing  to  the  inherent  vice  and  self¬ 
ishness  of  their  system,  or  their  no  system,  there 
is  no  country  in  which  so  little  is  effected,  com¬ 
pared  with  their  expenditure  of  means  ;  and  what 
is  done,  only  tends  to  separate  the  different 
classes  of  society  more  and  more  widely  from  each 
other.” — P.  84. 


[Jan. 

ence  and  management  of  school  commit- 
tees,  chosen  sometimes  by  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  district,  sometimes  by  the 
people,  and  sometimes  partly  by  the  one 
and  partly  by  the  other.  So  strong  and  so 
general  is  a  sense  of  the  benefits  of  educa¬ 
tion,  that,  as  some  would  say,  noticithstaml- 
hig,  but  as  we  are  rather  disposed  to  say, 
because,  of  its  being  gratuitous,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  attending  the  public  schools. 
In  the  published  Report  of  the  Controllers 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  for 
1843,  it  is  mentioned,  that  “  more  than 
33,000  children,  or  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  now  frequent  the  public  schools,  and 
that  large  numbers  of  applicants  are  found 
seeking  for  admission,  more  rapidly  than 
vacancies  occur  or  new  schools  can  be 
formed.”  There  is  a  principle  commonly 
acted  upon  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the 
larger  towns,  which  is  found  to  exert  a  very 
wholesome  influence  on  the  teachers,  the 
parents,  and  the  scholars ;  it  is  that  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  gradation  of  schools,  through  which 
the  children  pass  in  succession,  a  fair 
amount  of  proficiency  at  the  lower  being 
necessary  before  they  are  admitted  into  the 
higher ;  and  admission  into  the  highest, 
where  they  receive  a  classical  education, 
being  in  all  cases  the  result  and  the  reward 
of  superior  proficiency  in  all  their  previous 
studies.  Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  they  have 
a  system  of  primary  schools,  into  which  of 
course  the  children  are  admitted  indiscrim¬ 
inately  ;  then  a  system  of  secondary  schools, 
into  which  the  children  are  not  admitted 
until  they  have  made  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  primary :  then  a  system  of 
grammar  schools,  composed  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  found  to  have  made  due  pro¬ 
ficiency  at  the  secondary  ;  and  lastly,  a 
high  school,  where  the  hig  'er  branches  of 
education,  including  classics  and  mathemat¬ 
ics,  are  taught,  and  into  which  tho.se  only 
are  admitted  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  at  the  grammar  schools.  In  this 
way,  all  children,  whatever  may  be  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  parents,  who  exhibit  tal¬ 
ent  and  an  aptitude  for  learning,  have  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  a  full  and  liberal  education  within 
their  reach  ;  the  whole  scheme  of  education 
for  the  city  is  brought  within  the  range  of  a 
comprehensive  system,  and  of  deliberate 
and  efficient  superintendence,  and  strong 
and  powerful  motives  to  a  diligent  and 
faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  teachers,  parents, 
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and  children.  The  average  annual  expense 
to  the  community  of  the  education  of  each 
of  the  33,000  children  attending  the  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia,  is  only  twenty- four 
shillings  sterling,  including  not  merely  the 
cost  of  tuition,  but  fuel,  books,  stationery, 
and  supplies  of  every  description.  In  this 
estimate  are  included  the  expenses  of  the 
Hiffh  school,  though  the  average  annual  ex- 
pense  of  each  pupil  attending  the  High 
school,  taking  that  department  by  itself,  is 
about  c£9.  The  instruction  in  many  of  the 
public  schools  is  so  well  conducted  that  it 
is  quite  common,  even  in  large  towns  where 
private  instructors  are  to  be  found,  for  per¬ 
sons  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools,  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  their  education,  and  this  of  course 
tends  to  do  away  the  idea  of  their  being 
charity  or  pauper  institutions.  And  in¬ 
deed,  we  believe  that  the  principal  reason 
why  gratuitous  education  has  not  usually 
succeeded  well  in  this  country  is,  because 
it  has  been  tried  only  on  a  very  small  scale, 
and  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  poorest  classes,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
who  w'ere  able  to  pay  school  fees.  On  this 
account,  the  system,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
attempted  in  this  country,  has  had  a  repel¬ 
ling  and  degrading  effect;  whereas,  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  pro¬ 
vision  made  by  the  community  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  benefit  of  the  community,  to  which  all 
the  taxable  population  contribute  according 
to  their  means,  and  thus  there  is  no  feeling 
of  degradation  connected  with  education 
in  the  public  schools. 

It  w’ill  readily  be  supposed  that  the  dif¬ 
ficult  and  perplexing  questions  connected 
with  religious  instruction,  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  discussed  in  this  country,  have 
also  been  agitated  in  the  United  Stales. 
As  there  is  no  established  church  or  domi¬ 
nant  sect,  and  as  the  assessment  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  is  levied  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  from  all  classes  of  the  community, 
there  is,  of  course,  nothing  sectarian  in  the 
choice  of  the  teachers,  or  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction,  in  other  words,  religion 
properly  so  called  is  not  taught  in  the 
schools.  In  the  situation  in  which  that 
country  was  placed,  the  only  alternatives 
were,  either  to  make  no  public  provision  for 
the  education  of  the  community,  or  else  to 
omit  the  inculcation  of  religious  doctrines, 
leaving  it  to  the  Churches  to  provide,  in 
w'hatever  w'ay  they  might  think  best,  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  It  is  right,  however,  to 


mention,  that  it  is  quite  common  in  the 
public  schools  to  spend  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  exercises,  in  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  prevalence  of  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  a  favorable  indication  of  the  general 
state  of  public  sentiment,  especially  as  it 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  and 
contention  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
had  influence  enough  to  secure  for  them¬ 
selves  a  share  of  the  public  grant  to  be 
spent  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
schools  conducted  upon  their  own  princi¬ 
ples,  and  in  accordance  with  their  own 
views.  But  in  most  districts  the  majority 
of  the  people  have,  in  the  meantime,  held 
the  position  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
not  sectarian,  and  have  determined  that  the 
practice  is  to  be  continued  in  the  public 
schools.  This  has  led  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
set  up  separate  schools  at  their  ow  n  expense, 
and  to  make  great  efforts  to  render  them 
efficient  and  popular,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
agencies  which  has  contributed  to  promote 
the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is 
of  course  open  to  the  Churches  either  to 
take  advantage  of  the  public  schools  for  the 
secular  instruction  of  their  children,  and  to 
provide  separately  by  Sabbath  schools  or 
otherwise  for  their  religious  training,  or  to 
establish  separate  schools  of  their  own 
where  instruction  in  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity  and  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  Church,  may  be  communicated  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  secular  education.  3'he  for¬ 
mer  has  been  the  course  usually  adopted, 
except  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  But  a  feeling  is  growing  in 
other  Churches  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
young  to  have  their  religious  and  their  sec¬ 
ular  education  so  much  dissevered  from 
each  other,  and  that  the  Churches  are  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  do  more  than  they  have  hither¬ 
to  done  to  have  the  secular  education  of  the 
young  under  their  care  connected  with  and 
based  upon  religion  ;  and  several  of  them 
are  seriously  meditating  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  Church  schools  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  youth  of  their  own  com¬ 
munion.  Whether  this  idea  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  and,  if  it  be,  what  may  be  its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  system  of  public  schools,  upon 
the  relations  of  the  Churches  to  each  other, 
and  on  the  general  w  elfare  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  one 
thing  is  manifest,  that  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  concurs  with  our  recent  expe- 
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rience  in  this  country,  in  proving,  that  the 
whole  subject  of  the  estahlishment  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  education  for  a  community 
divided  among  a  variety  of  religious  sects, 
is  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than 
many  among  us  have  been  willing  to  al¬ 
low  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusions — I  si.  That  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  State,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  introduce  and  establish, 
dc  novo,  a  general  system  of  education  for 
a  commimity  divided  among  a  variety  of  re¬ 
ligious  sects,  that  shall  rest  upon  a  re¬ 
ligious  basis  ;  and,  2d,  That  the  Churches 
themselves  must  in  one  way  or  other  under¬ 
take  and  provide  for  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  connected  with  them. 

We  have  been  led  to  advert  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  illustrating  the  position,  that  a  strong 
sense  of  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  edu¬ 
cation  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
great  efforts  are  made  and  large  expenses 
incurred  in  securing  the  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  community.  This  remark, 
however,  applies  only  to  the  Free  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Slave  States.  States, 
whose  statute  book  is  disgraced  by  enact¬ 
ments  prohibiting  slaves  being  taught  to 
read,  may  be  justly  supposed  to  have  little 
education  themselves,  and  to  be  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  obligations  connected 
with  it,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  it. 
We  have  already  seen  something  of  the 
condition  of  the  Slave  State  of  Mississippi 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  even  Virginia, 
which  has  been  the  longest  settled,  and  is 
altogether  the  most  civilized  and  respecta¬ 
ble  of  any  of  the  Slave  States,  has  not  yet 
established  any  general  system  of  public 
education. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  people 
should  be  educated,  but  that  they  have  the 
means  of  reading  fully  on  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  regulation  of  public  affairs, 
and  these  are  supplied  by  the  newspapers 
and  the  periodical  press  to  an  extent  of 
which  in  this  country  we  have  scarcely  any 
conception.  Every  little  town  has  its  news¬ 
paper,  and  there  is  no  place  of  any  import¬ 
ance  where  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  newspaper 
which  is  ])ublished  daily.  The  reading  of 
the  newspaper  is  looked  upon  not  merely  as 
an  amusement,  but  as  a  part  of  every  man’s 
business,  to  which  a  portion  of  each  day  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  devoted.  In  every 
considerable  town  there  are  several  dailies 
published,  and  there  are  two  classes  of 
them,  the  larger  and  generally  the  more 
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respectable,  cost  a  penny,  and  the  smaller, 
many  of  which  are  less  reputable,  cost  only 
a  half-penny.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
information  upon  all  public  questions  is 
circulated  through  the  whole  community  ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  vastly  greater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  opinions  upon  all  public  ques¬ 
tions,  and  are  able  to  state  and  defend  them 
in  an  intelligent  and  sensible  way,  in  short, 
can  discuss  politics  respectably,  than  in 
this  country.  'Fhere  is  also  acquired  in 
this  way,  and  generally  diffused,  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  the  political  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  Great  Britain, 
than  we  commonly  possess  of  those  of 
America.  The  more  intelligent  and  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  however,  do  not  trust  to 
newspapers  for  information  about  European 
literature  and  politics,  but  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  reading  our  reviews  and  other 
periodicals  of  a  higher  class.  Most  of  the 
leading  British  review's  are  republished  in 
America,  and  are  sold  much  cheaper  than 
in  this  country  ;  our  half-crown  magazines 
being  generally  sold  for  ninepence,  and  our 
six  shilling  quarterlies  for  two  ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  about  as  large 
a  proportion  of  men  connected  with  the 
learned  professions  are  in  the  habit  of  read- 
inii  four  or  five  of  our  leading  reviews  as 
are  to  be  found  even  amongst  ourselves. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  this  country  about 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  newspaper  press 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  unrestrained  liberty  in  this  res¬ 
pect  has  to  a  considerable  extent  degene¬ 
rated  into  licentiousness ;  but  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  this  too,  like  many  of  the  other 
evils  existing  in  America,  has  been  exagge¬ 
rated.  There  is  a  recklessness  in  the 
abuse  of  public  men,  and  of  candidates  for 
office,  which  is  not  common  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  there  are  outrages  upon  public 
decency  in  the  shape  of  advertisements  of 
quack  medicines,  such  as  never  have  been 
attempted  here,  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  public  opinion  ;  but  still  the  general 
state  of  the  newspaper  press,  as  indicated 
by  the  casual  perusal  of  all  such  newspapers 
as  happened  to  come  in  our  way,  was  not 
so  bad  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect ;  and 
we  fear  that  even  the  worst  of  them  might 
be  matched  in  most  respects  by  some  of 
the  widely-circulated  Sunday  Journals  of 
London.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  if  the  press  in  the  United  States  is 
often  employed  for  evil,  it  is  also  vigorously 
and  energetically  employed  for  good,  an<l 
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that  by  its  instrumentality  a  great  deal  of; 
matter  fitted  to  promote  sound  moral,  and 
religious  principles,  is  widely  diffused 
through  the  community. 

By  the  general  diffusion  of  education, 
and  the  absence  of  all  taxes  upon  know¬ 
ledge,  a  large  amount  of  intelligence  and  : 
of  information  upon  all  topics  of  public  in¬ 
terest  is  spread  through  the  community,  j 
and  the  mass  of  the  fieople  are  upon  the  | 
whole  fitted  for  the  important  political  j 
functions  w’hich  they  arc  called  upon  to  j 
execute,  more  fully  than  we  in  this  country  i 
find  it  very  easy  to  believe.  I 

The  leading  practical  defects  connected 
w'ith  the  management  of  public  affairs  in 
the  United  States  are  the  occasional  inter¬ 
ferences  of  popular  feeling,  exhibited  some¬ 
times  even  in  the  verdicts  of  juries,  with 
the  ordinary  execution  and  administration 
of  the  law’s,  and  the  occasional  outbreaks 
of  popular  violence  which  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  have  sometimes  neither  force  enough 
nor  courage  enough  to  prevent  or  suppress. 
These  are  great  defects;  and  as  they  inter¬ 
fere  with  the.  security  of  life  and  property, 
which  is  one  great  end  of  government,  it 
is  an  imperative  duty  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  owe  to  themselves  and 
to  the  world,  to  adopt,  if  possible,  some 
efficient  means  of  preventing  or  remedying 
these  evils.  Still,  even  about  the  incidents 
of  this  sort  that  occur  sometimes  in  the 
United  States,  offensive  as  they  are  to  us, 
who  are  so  familiar,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  with  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
law  in  all  questions  of  person  and  property, 
there  are  often  some  palliating  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  should  not  be  altogether  over¬ 
looked  in  the  estimate  we  form  of  them. 
In  many  cases  of  these  popular  interferences 
with  law  and  order  and  the  peace  of  society, 
there  has  been  some  sound  notion,  some 
w'holesome  feeling,  in  the  mind  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  perversion  or  misapplication  of 
which,  led  to  the  violence  of  which  they 
were  guilty.  Interferences  with  the  ordinary 
execution  and  administration  of  the  laws, 
have  usually  originated  in  a  popular  im¬ 
pression,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that 
by  some  legal  technicality  an  accused 
party  was  likely  to  have  a  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  upon  him  either  more  or  less  severe 
than  justice  and  equity,  and  the  general 
moral  feeling  of  the  community  seemed  to 
warrant,  and  have  thus  been  somewhat 
analogous  in  their  character  and  complex¬ 
ion  to  the  execution  of  Captain  Porteous 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
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— an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  city 
vvhich,  though  undoubtedly  a  crime,  we 
presume  its  present  inhabitants  do  not  look 
back  upon  with  any  very  deep  sense  of 
shame  or  degradation.  Such  interferences 
with  law  and  order  are  utterly  unjustifi¬ 
able,  and  ouglit  to  be  put  down  ;  but  still 
they  are  not  to  be  confounded,  especially 
when  viewed  as  indications  of  national 
character,  with  mere  reckless  and  unthink¬ 
ing  love  of  violence,  or  the  mere  indulgence 
of  brutal  cruelty.  They  have  never,  in  the 
United  States,  assumed  that  fearfully  often- 
sive  form  of  positive  sympathy  with  murder 
and  murderers,  which,  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland,  has  sometimes  saved  the  most  des¬ 
perate  criminiils  from  the  punishment  they 
deserved,  by  rendering  their  apprehension 
or  conviction  impossible. 

The  occasional  outbreaks  of  popular  vio¬ 
lence  too,  have  usually  had  their  origin  in 
some  right  feeling  perverted  and  misap¬ 
plied,  and  have  been  exhibitions  of  a  sort  of 
wild  justice.  A  few  years  ago  a  nun  es¬ 
caped  from  a  convent  near  Boston,  and  de¬ 
tailed  the  bad  usage  she  said  she  had  receiv¬ 
ed  ;  this  stirred  up  the  indignation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Boston,  who  went  out  and  set  fire  to 
the  convent.  The  recent  riots  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  originated  in  the  attempts  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  to  get  the  Scriptures  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  public  schools,  and  in  the 
strong  feelings  of  indignation  and  jealousy 
which  these  attempts  excited  in  Protestants, 
who  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  but 
who  w’ere  anxious  to  preserve  to  the  com¬ 
munity  the  blessing  of  an  open  Bible. 
The  late  rising  of  the  populace  at  Nauvoo, 
and  the  murder  of  that  vile  impostor,  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  which 
grew  out  of  it,  originated  in  the  tyranny 
w  hich  he  and  his  followers  were  exercising 
over  the  surrounding  country,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  become  rather 
too  powerful  to  be  controlled  and  restrained 
by  the  ordinary  executive.  Something 
similar  is  to  be  found  attaching  to  most  of 
the  cases  of  popular  outbreak  that  have 
taken  place  in  America.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  history  of  the  United  States 
exhibits  any  outbreak  of  popular  violence 
so  thoroughly  disgraceful  as  the  riots  which 
took  place  a  few  years  ago  in  Bristol. 
These  Bristol  riots  originated  in  sheer  love 
of  violence  and  rapine,  and  liad  nothing 
like  the  pretence  of  a  good  motive,  or  the 
appearance  of  a  right  object,  to  palliate  or 
excuse  them.  Such  riots  could  not  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  just  because 
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that  country  docs  not  contain  in  any  one 
of  its  cities  or  districts  so  large  an  amount 
of  concentrated  and  unmitigated  black¬ 
guardism — such  a  mass  of  men  who  have 
nothiriji  to  lose  and  who  have  all  the  reck- 
lessness  of  utter  destitution,  as  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  this 
country. 

But  still,  though  it  is  fair  to  have  regard 
to  these  considerations  in  jodging  of  events 
that  sometimes  occur  in  the  United  Slates, 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  there 
is  loo  little  government  to  afford  full  secu¬ 
rity  for  life  and  property,  too  little  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace  and  good  order,  and  too 
great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 
to  leave  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in 
abeyance.  Some  Americans  are  disposed 
to  indulge  in  speculations  about  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  coming 
at  length  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
law  and  government  altogether.  Whatever 
plausibility  there  may  be  in  such  specula¬ 
tions,  and  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  millennium,  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived,  even  in  the  United  States, 
w'hen  they  can  be  safely  or  conveniently 
acted  upon  in  practice ;  and  we  rejoice  to 
find  that  since  the  recent  riots  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  civil  authorities  of  that  city  have 
adopted  decided  measures  for  raising  and 
maintaining  a  force  that  may  be  adequate 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disturb¬ 
ances,  or  at  least  to  bring  them  to  a  speed¬ 
ier  termination. 

Something  more  than  mere  education, 
however,  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation  prosperous 
and  happy,  viz.  the  general  diffusion  through¬ 
out  the  community  of  religious  and  moral 
principle.  It  is  upon  this  that  national 
as  well  as  individual  happiness  depends,  and 
just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  influ¬ 
ence  does  any  nation  possess  the  true  ele¬ 
ments  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  to 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  direct  and 
indirect,  that  the  small,  and  once  very  in¬ 
significant  island  of  Great  Britain  owes  the 
commanding  position  which  it  has  long  oc¬ 
cupied  among  the  nations  of  the  world ; 
and  there  can  be  just  as  little  doubt  that 
the  United  States  are  indebted  to  the  same 
cause  for  the  great  influence  and  prosperity 
to  which  they  have  already  attained.  And 
we  should  never  forget,  when  we  think  of 
America,  and  of  the  feelings  with  which 
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we  ought  to  contemplate  her,  that  she  is 
the  only  country  in  the  w'orld,  except 
Great  Britain,  where  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  can  be  said  to  have  at  present  any 
considerable  influence,  where  there  is  any 
very  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
can  be  fairly  regarded  as  acting  from  a 
real  conviction  that  they  are  under  law  to 
Christ.  There  is  certainly  no  country  in 
the  world,  except  Great  Britain,  that  can 
be  compared  with  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  who  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  liv¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  religious  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  though,  from  causes  to  which 
we  formerly  adverted,  the  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion  upon  those  w'ho  are  net 
living  under  its  personal  sway,  is  less 
w'idely  diffused  over  general  society  than  in 
this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  religion,  both  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect,  is  immeasurably  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
except  our  own. 

We  have  said  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only  nations  in  the 
world  that  admit  of  being  compared  togeth¬ 
er  with  respect  to  the  general  diffusion  of 
religious  and  moral  principle;  and  though 
w’e  are  fully  aware  that  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  them  would  need  a  much  fuller,  and 
more  careful  investigation  into  the  interior 
state  of  both  than  any  inhabitant  of  either 
is  ever  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
making,  yet  we  must  say  that  we  think  that 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  her  greatly 
superior  advantages,  could  not  establish 
any  very  palpable  or  decided  superiority  in 
the  comparison.  It  appears  from  the  latest 
returns,  that  in  1843  there  were  above  17, 
000  ministers  connected  with  evanrreli- 
cal  churches,  excluding,  of  course,  Roman 
Catholics,  Universalists,  and  Unitarians, 
laboring  in  the  United  States  among  a 
population  of  nearly  19,000,000,  thus  af¬ 
fording  an  evangelical  minister  to  about 
every  1100  of  the  entire  population — a 
much  larger  proportion  of  ministers  to  the 
population  than  are  to  be  found  in  Britain, 
as  large  a  proportion  as  exists  at  present 
in  Scotland,  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  were  to  be  found  even  in  Scotland  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  disruption  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  Establishment,  or  than,  but  for  that 
event,  would  probably  have  existed  there 
for  many  years.  It  is  true  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  these  ministers,  especially 
among  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  are 
men  who  have  not  received  a  liberal  edu- 
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cation,  but  we  believe  the  great  body  of 
them  are  pious  and  devoted  men,  who  are 
not  unsuited  in  many  respects  to  the  situa¬ 
tions  they  occupy,  and  who  are  honored 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  good.*  The  evangelical 
Churches  of  the  United  States  certainly  do 
not  present  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
fearful  spectacle  which  the  Established 
Churches  of  this  country  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent  have  too  often  exhibited,  of  ministers 
subscribing  articles  which  they  did  not 
believe  and  teach,  and  palpably  falsifying 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  subsequent  con¬ 
duct,  the  profession  which  they  made  at 
their  ordination,  that  they  were  “  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  or,  “  chiefly  influ¬ 
enced  by  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  love 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  desire  of 
saving  souls,”  to  enter  upon  the  office  of 
the  ministry. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
ministers  in  the  United  States,  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  well  educated,  and  as  intelligent 
and  accomplished,  as  those  who  hold  the 
sacred  office  in  this  country.  We  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  they  commonly  manifest 
a  fully  higher  measure  of  mental  activity, 
and  this  arises  partly  from  the  greater  gen¬ 
eral  stimulus  to  activity  and  exertion  in 
every  department,'  by  which  the  whole 
community  is  there  pervaded,  and  partly 
from  the  way  in  which  their  education  is 
usually  conducted.  There  is  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  and  theological  seminaries 
less  of  that  mere  lecturing  ex  cathedra, 
which  has  usually  been  the  great  staple  of 
academical  labor  in  our  Scottish  Universi¬ 
ties,  and  which  left  a  considerable  portion 

*  It  is  proper  to  mention  thnt  the  Methodists 
iind  Baptists  are  now  making  much  greater  exer¬ 
tions  ttian  they  once  did  to  secure  an  educated 
ministry.  The  Presbyterians,  to  their  honor, 
have  strenuously  resisted  attempts  which  have 
been  sometimes  made  in  consequence  of  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  tile  country,  to  lower  the  standard  in 
this  respect,  and  have  always  refused  ordination 
to  men  who  did  not  possess  the  knowledge  that 
is  commonly  understood  to  indicate  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  They  do  not  indeed  exact  attendance 
upon  a  prescribed  curriculum  as  indispensable  in 
every  case,  but  they  insist  upon  the  possession  of 
the  knowledge,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have 
been  acquired.  A  few  years  ago,  a  Presbytery  in 
the  West  ordained  some  men  to  the  ministry 
who  had  not  received  a  liberal  education.  The 
General  Assembly  refused  to  sanction  the  ordina¬ 
tion.  This  led  to  a  separation.  The  seceders  as¬ 
sumed  the  designation  of  Cumberland  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  from  the  name  of  the  district  where  they 
were  chiefly  settled,  and  have  now  about  450 
ministers,  many  of  them  of  course  uneducated. 


of  the  students  in  a  state  of  intellectual 
dormancy,  and  more  of  mental  training,  by 
means  not  only  of  examinations  and  fre¬ 
quent  exercises,  but  by  there  being  much 
more  of  discussion,  upon  all  the  topics 
that  enter  into  the  course,  between  the 
professors  and  the  students.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  have  something  resembling  the 
old  dhputationfs,  in  which  the  students 
state  their  difficulties  or  propose  objec¬ 
tions,  and  the  professors  are  expected  to 
remove  or  solve  them.  This  practice  is  of 
course  somewhat  trying  to  the  professors, 
and  unless  managed  with  great  ability  and 
skill  on  their  part,  may  be  fitted  to  foster  a 
habit  of  cavilling,  and  a  love  of  mere  dis¬ 
putation  and  display,  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  but  it  is  manifestly  useful  as  a 
mere  intellectual  exercise,  and  tends  great¬ 
ly  to  sharpen  .and  stimulate  the  mental 
powers.  Its  effects,  we  think,  have  been 
good  upon  the  whole,  though  not  unmixed 
with  evil,  and  it  has  certainly  tended, 
among  other  causes,  to  produce  a  high 
general  standard  of  mental  acti\ity,  among 
those  who  have  gone  through  an  academi¬ 
cal  and  theological  curriculum.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  ministers  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  who  are  laboring  in  any 
community,  and  the  general  fitness  of  these 
men  for  the  office  they  fill,  may  usually  be 
regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  index  of  the  state 
of  religion,  and  when  tried  by  this  test, 
the  United  States  need  not  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  Great  Britain,  if,  as  is 
quite  fair,  Ireland  be  put  in  on  the  one 
hand,  to  counterbalance  the  Slave  States  of 
the  South,  and  the  half-settled  States  of  the 
West,  on  the  other. 

The  general  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  is  another  index  of  the  state  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  though  some  allowance  may  need 
to  be  made  here,  for  a  consideration  for¬ 
merly  adverted  to,  viz.,  that  the  indirect  in¬ 
fluence  of  religion  upon  those  who  are  not 
religious  men,  is  less  felt  in  the  United 
States  than  in  this  country,  and  that  there 
men  are  more  in  the  habit  of  acting  freely 
upon  their  own  personal  views  and  feelings, 
unrestrained  by  the  opinions  and  conduct 
of  others  around  them,  still  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  upon  the  whole  the  United  States 
fall  very  much  below  England  and  Ireland, 
in  this  important  particular.  The  state  of 
Sabbath  observance  in  the  large  towns  of 
America,  as  it  strikes  a  stranger  in  passing 
along  the  streets,  is,  we  would  say,  interme¬ 
diate  between  the  state  of  mtitters  in  this 
respect  in  the  large  towns  of  England  and 
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of  Scotland;  belter,  we  think,  upon  the' 
whole,  than  in  the  Southern,  though  rather 
worse  than  in  the  Northern  division  of  our 
island.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  not  very 
uncommon  in  America,  for  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  canals,  rail¬ 
ways,  and  other  public  works,  to  labor  for 
seven  days  in  the  week,  an  outrage  upon 
religion  and  decency,  with  which  this 
country  has  not  yet  been  disgraced.*  But 
the  present  tendency  in  America  is  to¬ 
wards  a  better  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  while  in  this  country,  the  current, 
we  fear,  is  running  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  The  following  testimony  upon 
this  point  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
American  Sabbath  Union,  published  in 
April  of  this  year,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  truth. 

“  The  transportation  of  the  mails  on  the 
Sabbath  has,  on  numerous  routes,  been  dis¬ 
continued  ;  anti  stage-coaches,  steam-boats, 
rail-cars,  and  canal-boats,  have,  in  many  cases, 
ceased  to  run  on  that  day.  Stockholders,  di¬ 
rectors,  distinguished  merchants,  and  civilians, 
have  expressed  their  convictions  that,  should 
this  be  the  case  universally,  it  would  greatly 
])romoie  the  welfare  of  all.  The  number  of 
those  who  go,  or  send  to  the  post-office,  who 
are  disposed  to  labor  or  engage  in  secular  busi¬ 
ness,  travelling,  or  amusement  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  is  diminishing,  and  the  number  is  in¬ 
creasing  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  attend 
the  public  worship  of  God.  Sabbath-breaking 
is  becoming  more  and  more  disreputable,  and 
is  viewed,  by  increasing  numbers,  as  evidence 
of  a  low,  reckless,  and  vicious  mind.  The 
conviction  is  extending,  that  it  is  not  only 
morally  wrong,  but  is  unprofitable  and  danger¬ 
ous.  And  should  all  the  facts  with  regard  to 
this  subject  be  known,  and  duly  appreciated, 
that  conviction,  we  believe,  would  become  uni¬ 
versal.  Laborers,  in  many  cases,  refuse  to 
work  on  the  Sabbath.  They  view’  it,  as  it  actu¬ 
ally  is,  as  a  degradation  to  be  thus  singled 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  offiig- 
ed  to  labor  when  others  are  at  rest.  They 
find  it  to  be  hurtful  to  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  injures  their  health,  corrupts  their 
morals,  and  increases  the  danger  of  their  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  to  infamy  and  ruin.  Some 

*  The  writer  is  certainly  mistaken.  For,  whilst 
we  must  deplore  the  running  of  cars,  boats,  etc. 
on  the  Sabbath,  it  certainly  was  “  very  uncom¬ 
mon”  for  men  to  be  employed  seven  days  in  the 
week  in  the  formation  of  canals,  railways,  etc.” 
And  we  hope,  too,  that  the  recent  Convention 
held  at  Baltimore,  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath, 
over  which  the  venerable  Ex-President  Adams 
presided,  will  tend  greatly  to  hasten  the  day  when 
our  boats  will  rest  quietly  in  their  harbors  and 
our  cars  in  their  depots  on  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
secure  quiet  Sabbaths  for  all  our  people. — Ed.  of 
E.  M. 
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w  ho,  in  consequence  of  refu.sing  lo  labor  on 
the  Sabbath,  had  been  dismissed  from  their 
employments,  have  afterw’ards  been  sought  for, 
and  employed  again,  and  warmly  commended 
for  their  attachment  lo  principle,  and  for  their 
fidelity  and  success  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.” 

The  last  sentence  in  this  extract  suggests 
to  us  the  observation  that  the  facilities  for 
promoting  the  better  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  day  in  the  United  States,  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  facts,  that  the  body  of  the 
people  are  much  more  independent,  not  only- 
in  their  feelings  but  in  their  circumstances, 
than  in  this  country,  that  they  are  not  near¬ 
ly  so  dependent  upon  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  that,  what  is  in  many  respects  an  un¬ 
speakable  blessing,  men  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work,  have  a  fiir  greater  certainty 
of  being  able  to  procure  a  decent  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  The 
working  classes,  though  certain,  when  not 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principle, 
to  misspend  the  Sabbath,  and  to  fail  in  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  its  proper  purpose,  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  spend  it  in  ordinary  labor,  except 
when  this  is  required  of  them  by  those  on 
w  hom  they  are  dependent  for  subsistence. 

In  other  matters,  too,  than  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance,  the  influence  of  religion  general- 
ly  seems  to  be  upon  the  increase.  The  great 
revivals  of  religion  which  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  tliis  century,  and  which  w'erc 
followed  in  the  main  by  the  most  salutary 
results,  led  also  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
to  considerable  excesses  of  extravagance 
and  fanaticism.  These  again  produced  a 
certain  degree  of  reaction  in  favor  of  cold- 
ness  and  rationality.  But  this,  too,  has  in 
a  great  measure  passed  away,  and  the 
churches,  we  think,  are  now  profiting  by  a 
judicious  improvement  of  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligion  for  the  last  generation,  avoiding  ex¬ 
cesses  and  extremes,  and  laboring  with  zeal, 
and  yet  with  prudence,  in  the  great  work  of 
their  calling.  The  progress  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  making  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  in  the  West,  is 
exciting  considerable  alarm,  and  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  unite  the  evangelic.al  churches 
together,  by  a  sense  of  common  danger  and 
common  duty,  and  concentrating  their  at¬ 
tention  upon  those  important  topics  which 
are  involved  in  the  controversy  betw'een  the 
apostate  Church  of  Rome  and  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  This  result  is  also  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  wide  diffusion  of  Puseyism 
and  ultra  Iligh-churchism,  in  its  most  offen¬ 
sive  form,  among  the  Episcopalians  of  Ame- 
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rica.  The  Anti-evangclical  and  Romaniz¬ 
ing  tendencies  of  High-churchisin  are  more 
fully  developed  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  than  even  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  the  evangelical  party  as  a  body, 
though  there  are  some  noble  exceptions 
there  as  well  as  here,  seem  to  be  about  as 
deficient  in  courage  and  energy,  decision 
and  public  spirit,  as  they  are  in  our  own 
land.  The  extent  to  which  the  Puseyites 
there  have  carried  out  their  principles,  has 
not  only  united  the  Churches  more  closely 
together,  but  has  made  the  controversies 
which  they  have  been  obliged  to  carry  on 
against  their  High-church  assailants,  and 
w'hich  have  been  conducted  with  much  abil¬ 
ity  and  intelligence,  turn  not  merely  upon 
questions  of  church  government  and  order, 

"  but  on  matters  intimately  connected  with 
the  true  ground  of  a  sinner’s  hope,  and  the 
real  nature  of  genuine  religion. 

It  may  be  fiiirly  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  the  growing  influence  of  religion  and  re¬ 
ligious  men,  that  the  Whig  party  have  se¬ 
lected,  as  their  candidate  for  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
idency  at  the  approaching  election  in  No¬ 
vember,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  who  has  long 
been  known  as  a  decidedly  and  consistently 
religious  man,  an  elder  and  a  Sabbath  school 
teacher  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a 
zealous  supporter  of  all  schemes  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  true  religion.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
the  former  as  President  and  the  latter  as 
Vice-President,  will  be  supported  by  the 
great  body  of  the  religious  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  by  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  anxious  for  a  steady  and  efficient 
government,  conducted  upon  rational  and 
well-defined  principles,  as  opposed  to  mere¬ 
ly  temporary  popular  feeling  and  present 
apparent  expediency.  The  election  of  these 
men  would  be  highly  honorable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  and  w’ould  go  far 
to  refute  the  charge  that  has  often  been 
adduced  against  them,  of  giving  their  votes 
only  to  men  who  have  secured  their  favor 
by  mean  subserviency  and  flattering  their 
prejudices,  and  w’ould  augur  well  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  stability  of 
the  government.* 

As  our  leading  object  in  this  article  is  to 
convince  our  readers  that  some  of  the  no¬ 
tions  commonly  entertained  in  this  coun- 

*  Whilst  our  individual  preference  was  for  the 
Whig  candidates,  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  writer’s  remarks  here  need  some  qualifica¬ 
tion.  The  question  between  the  candidates  was 
by  no  means  a  religious  one.  Eu.  ov  £.  M. 
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try  regarding  the  United  States,  require  to 
be  modified,  and  that  a  more  favorable  esti¬ 
mate  than  usually  obtains  among  us  would 
also  be  a  fairer  one,  we  would  now  make  a 
few  observations  upon  some  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  defects  or  infirmities  w  hich  are  generally 
regarded  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our 
American  brethren,  omitting  any  further 
reference  to  their  pt  litical  institutions,  as 
we  have  already  said  all  that  we  think  ne¬ 
cessary  or  expedient  upon  that  point. 

It  is  commonly  understood  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  that  the  Americans  are  distinguished 
for  their  self-complacency  and  self-conceit, 
and  their  disposition  to  boast  about  their 
country.  That  they  love  their  country, 
think  very  highly  of  its  institutions  and  ca¬ 
pacities,  indulge  in  very  sanguine  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  its  future  greatness  and  prosperity, 
and  express  freely,  and  sometimes,  as  might 
be  expected,  foolishly  enough,  their  views, 
feelings,  and  expectations  on  this  subject, 
is  true  ;  but  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  are  much  more  unreasonable  and  ri¬ 
diculous  in  this  respect  than  some  other 
nations  that  might  be  mentioned.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  history,  condition,  and 
prospects  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
fitted  not  unreasonably  to  call  forth  compla¬ 
cency  in  regard  to  the  past,  and  bright  an? 
ticipations  in  regard  to  the  future.  One 
of  their  authors  has  said,  that  “.God  sifted 
three  kingdoms  to  sow  the  American  wil¬ 
derness  w  itli  the  finest  of  the  wheat and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  ancestors 
were  to  a  large  extent  the  best  men  whom 
the  three  kingdoms  at  the  lime  contained. 
Almost  every  thing  connected  with  the 
origin,  management,  and  results  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  was  as  honorable  to  Ame¬ 
rica  as  it  was  discreditable  to  Great  Britain. 
Since  that  time  the  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  growing  development  of  the 
resources  and  capacities  of  the  country, 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  activity  and 
I  enterprise  through  the  community,  have 
greatly  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  the  history  of  the  w'orld  had  previ¬ 
ously  exhibited.  The  resources  of  the 
country  are  immense  and  incalculable,  and 
there  is  a  spirt  of  activity  and  enterprise  in 
operation,  which  may  not  unreasonably  be 
expected  to  develop  them  to  a  wonderful 
extent.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  along  with  the  buoyancy 
and  vigor,  there  should  be  also  some  of  the 
boastful  presumption  and  self-confidence, 
of  youth.  There  seems  to  be  a  period  in 
men’s  history  when  most  of  them  exhibit 
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something,  more  or  less,  of  self-conceit,  ing  or  self-laudation.  We  heard  no  more 
presumption,  or  puppyism,  viz.,  when  they  of  this  sort  of  folly  than  an  American  traveller 
are  conscious  of  the  growth  and  develop-  in  this  country  would  probably,  in  similar  cir- 
ment  of  new  powers  and  capacities,  but  not  cumstances,  hear  from  us  in  praise  of  our- 
quite  sure  that  others  are  yet  prepared  to  ad-  selves  ;  and  on  this  ground  we  are  inclined 
mit  their  claims  and  pretensions  to  the  pos-  to  believe  that  the  ridiculous  boasting  about 
session  of  them.  Something  similar  occurs  themselves  and  their  country  attributed  to 
in  the  history  of  nations.  The  Americans  the  Americans  in  the  gross,  is  to  be  found 
have  been  fully  conscious  of  the  growing  only  among  a  class,  who  are  represented 
strength,  influence,  and  prosperity  of  their  abundantly  among  ourselves  by  those  who 
country,  but  they  have  been  annoyed  by  continue  to  assert  and  to  maintain  the  old 
the  suspicion  that  their  just  claims  are  not  position,  that  one  Englishman  can  beat 
yet  fully  admitted  and  appreciated  by  the  three  Erenchman  at  any  time,  and  other 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  This  has  operat-  e.\travagances  of  a  similar  description, 
ed  in  the  same  way  as  a  similar  feeling  often  Another  notion  pretty  generally  preva- 
does  among  young  men  at  a  certain  stage  of  lent  among  us  is,  that  the  Americans  are 
their  history,  in  producing  something  of  an  decidedly  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
exorbitant  disposition  to  urge  their  own  country  in  honesty  and  integrity,  and  dis¬ 
claims,  and  a  somewhat  morbid  sensitive-  posed  to  regard  violations  of  these  virtues 
ness  as  to  the  way  in  which  their  preten-  as  venial  when  they  are  managed  with  skill 
sions  may  be  received.  To  whatever  ex-  and  dexterity.  We  have  already  admitted 
tent  this  feeling  may  have  operated  in  time  that  the  general  standard  of  morality  among 
past,  the  Americans  are  now  fully  warrant-  irreligious  men,  and  to  them  only,  of 
ed  in  laying  it  aside.  They  are  fully  warrant-  course,  docs  the  allegation  apply,  isdeci- 
ed  in  believing  that  they  have  become  a  great  dedly  lower  than  tliat  which  obtains  in 
nation — that  they  have  attained  a  very  high  similar  circumstances  among  the  middle 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world — that  classes  of  our  own  country,  and  oflered 
they  need  not  now  be  very  greatly  concerned  some  explanations  upon  the  point.  It  is 
about  the  opinions  which  other  nations  may  this,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else, 
entertain  of  them — that  they  may  conde.  which  keeps  up  in  this  cruntry  a  strong 
Bcend  to  learn  some  things  from  other  coun-  prejudice  against  the  United  States.  The 
tries  without  any  fear  of  being  looked  down  complete  cure  of  the  evil  is  to  be  expected 
upon  by  those  whom  in  some  points  they  may  only  from  the  more  general  prevalence  and 
imitate — and  that  they  should  just  quietly  the  more  extensive  influence  of  true  reli- 
and  steadily  go  on  extending  the  blessings  of  gion  ;  but  still  it  is  worthy  of  the  consid- 
religion,  education,  and  good  government,  eration  of  religious  and  upright  men, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that,  through  whether  more  might  not  be  done  in  direct- 
the  Divine  blessing,  their  country  will  yet  ing  general  disapprobation  and  the  cen- 
become  much  greater  and  more  prosperous  sure  of  public  opinion,  against  every  viola- 
than  it  now  is,  and  will  yet  confer  import-  tion  of  integrity,  or  of  any  thing  like  it, 
ant  blessings  upon  the  world.  We  are  in  though  not  coming  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  habit  of  talking  much  of  the  vanity  and  the  judicial  tribunals.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  boasting  of  the  French  and  the  Amer-  that  Dickens’s  description  of  the  way  in 
leans,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  both  which  violations  of  integrity  are  palliated 
French  and  Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  and  excused  in  Anjerica,  upon  the  ground 
adducing  a  similar  charge  against  ourselves,  of  the  perpetrator  being  a  “  smart  man,”  is, 
and  alleging  that  Britons,  and  especially  like  many  of  his  other  descriptions,  greatly 
Englishmen,  are  pre-eminently  proud,  self-  exaggerated,  and  does  not,  by  any  means, 
conceited,  and  boastful ;  and  it  would  prob-  apply  so  generally,  even  to  irreligious  men, 
ably  be  an  advantage  to  all  these  nations  as  his  statements  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
to  acquire  a  little  more  of  the  habit  of  We  are  also  fully  aware,  that  on  this  and 
“seeing  themselves  as  others  see  them.”  on  some  other  U'pics  usually  discussed  by 
Our  own  experience  does  not  bear  out  the  Dickens  and  other  travellers  of  a  similar 
accounts  we  have  sometimes  read  of  the  character,  it  is  easy  enough  for  Americans 
'tendency  of  the  Americans  to  extravagant  to  ^retaliate  upon  this  country,  and  to  pick 
iboasting  about  their  country.  We  do  not  up  a  good  deal  of  Change  for  American 
remember  to  have  heard,  in  the  course  of  Notes.  Still,  we  fear,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  visit  of  some  months  to  the  United  States,  that  there  is  truth  in  the  general  position, 
any  very  unreasonable  or  offensive  boast- 1  that  violations  of  integrity  and  proceedings 
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of  a  very  equivocal  kind  on  tlie  score  of 
honesty,  do  not  quite  so  seriously  injure  a 
man’s  character  in  general  society,  and 
call  down  such  tokens  of  disapprobation  as 
they  would  in  this  country  ;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  there  is  much  need  of  aiming,  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  definite  object,  at  raising  the  mor¬ 
al  tone  of  the  community,  and  stamping  a 
more  decided  reprobation  upon  all  actions 
which  fall  beneath  the  proper  standard  of 
integrity  and  honor. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  accusation, 
though  of  a  less  serious  character,  is  the  no¬ 
tion  very  commonly  entertained  among  us, 
that  the  Americans  are  most  eagerly  and 
unceasingly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  ;  and  that  this,  even  when  kept  with¬ 
in  the  restraints  of  honesty,  has  produced  a 
cold,  unamiable,  sordid  character.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this  notion,  though,  like 
most  of  our  popular  impressions  in  regard 
to  the  A  mericans,  it  is  exaggerated,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  is  true,  the  result  is  very  much 
owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  placed.  From  the  free  access 
which  all  men  have  to  every  department  of 
business,  and  to  every  avenue  to  wealth 
and  influence,  and  from  the  exclusive  de¬ 
pendence  which  every  man  must  place  up¬ 
on  himself  and  upon  his  own  capacities  and 
resources,  for  success  and  advancement, 
there  has  been’ called  forth,  through  the 
community  in  general,  a  very  barge  amount 
of  intelligence,  activity,  and  enterprise. 
These  causes  combine  to  produce  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  measure  of  competition  in  every 
department  of  trade  and  business,  so  that, 
in  general,  and  in  all  ordinary  circumstan¬ 
ces,  it  requires  unwearied  activity  and  con¬ 
stant  attention,  something  very  like  entire 
engrossment  with  business,  to  enable  men 
to  keep  up  and  to  advance,  or,  to  use  a 
common  phrase  of  their  own,  “  to  get 
along.”  This,  combined  with  the  almost 
entire  want  of  idle  men  and  their  hangers- 
on,  and  the  fact  that  almost  every  man  is 
laboring,  and  is  obliged  to  labor,  in  some 
way  or  other,  for  maintaining  his  family,  or 
keeping  up  the  station  he  has  already  reach¬ 
ed,  almost  inevitably  produces  a  universali¬ 
ty  of  engrossment  with  business,  and  a 
measure  of  attention  to  pecuniary  affairs, 
which  the  very  different  state  of  matters  in 
this  country  does  not  so  extensively  require. 
But  though,  from  these  causes,  an  entire 
engrossment  with  business,  and  a  thorough 
devotion  of  time  and  attention  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  money,  is  more  general  than  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  comes  out  more  pal¬ 


pably  on  a  general  survey  of  society,  and 
though  this,  to  some  extent,  exerts  an  inju¬ 
rious  influence  upon  the  general  tone  of 
character  and  sentiment,  we  do  not  think 
that  there  is  more  of  hoarding  of  money,  as 
if  it  were  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  and  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  comforts  and  advantages 
it  might  procure.  It  is  at  least  as  common 
there  as  it  is  here  for  men  to  spend  and  en¬ 
joy  the  money  they  make  ;  and  there  are 
probably  fewer  instances  proportionally  of 
men  denying  theniselves  comforts  which 
their  money  might  have  been  reasonably 
spent  in  procuring,  and  hoarding  it  up,  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  accumulation, 
or  in  order  to  enrich  their  children. 

The  general  state  of  society,  requiring 
and  prompting  to  great  engrossment  with 
business,  of  course  exerts  a  certain  influ¬ 
ence  even  upon  religious  men,  as  the  with¬ 
drawal  or  relaxation  of  their  attention 
would  be  likely  to  result,  not  merely  in 
their  gains  being  tanto  diminished,  but 
in  their  being  driven  altogether  off  the 
field.  Still,  with  all  the  love  of  money¬ 
making  usually  ascribed  to  the  Americans, 
and  with  all  the  circumstances  in  their  sit¬ 
uation  that  tend  to  the  formation  of  this 
habit,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  duly  of 
giving  for  religious  and  charitable  objects 
is  usually  discharged  by  religious  people  in 
that  country  upon  a  scale  at  least  equal  in 
proportion  to  their  means  to  that  which  has 
been  commonly  exhibited  by  religious  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  own  land.  Circumstances  of  a 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  kind  have  re¬ 
cently  occurred  in  Scotland,  to  call  forth  a 
greater  measure  of  liberality  and  a  higher 
standard  of  giving  for  religious  objects  than 
had  been  perhaps  ever  previously  exhibited 
amongst  us,  and  this  would  probably  give 
us  at  present  an  advantage  in  any  compari¬ 
son  which  might  be  instituted  now  with  the 
American  Churches.  But  if  we  take  the 
whole  of  Britain  into  view,  extend  the  in¬ 
quiry  over  the  last  few  years,  and  omit 
what  has  sprung  from  recent  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  contributions 
to  religious  and  charitable  objects  in  the 
United  States,  viewed  of  course  in  connex¬ 
ion  w  ith  the  number  and  the  means  of  the 
contributors,  would  not  suffer  by  the  com¬ 
parison.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  money  given  by  the  religious  people 
of  America,  to  the  maintenance  of  churches 
and  religious  ordinances,  and  the  diffusion 
of  Divine  truth  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  are  not  wanting,  on  the  part  oflay- 
men,  instances  of  extraordinary  Christian 
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philanthropy,  the  devotion  of  much  time 
and  money  to  schemes  directed  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  extraordinary  instances  of  Christian 
liberality  are  more  common  in  America 
than  in  this  country,  and  we  ascribe  this  to 
the  greater  tendency  which  men  there  man¬ 
ifest  to  follow  out  their  own  personal  con¬ 
victions  and  feelings,  in  place  of  merely  fol¬ 
lowing  the  multitude  in  good  as  well  as  in 
evil.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  America  for 
men  to  give  large  sums  of  money  during 
their  lives  to  religious  and  charitable  ob¬ 
jects,  while  here,  if  they  gave  at  all,  they 
would  bequeath  it  in  their  wills  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  after  their  death.  It  is  no  very 
uncommon  thing,  especially  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  at  least  it  is  not  so  uncommon  as  in 
this  country,  for  religious  men  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  not  laying  up  money  for 
their  children  or  relatives,  but  devoting 
their  whole  gains  each  year  to  objects  of 
Christian  benevolence.  They  can,  to  be 
sure,  count  with  much  greater  certainly 
than  we  can  upon  their  children  being  able 
to  secure  a  respectable  livelihood  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  still  the  practice  indicates  a 
deep  sense  of  the  Christian  obligation  of 
giving  as  God  has  prospered  them. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  say  some¬ 
thing  about  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  painful  subject,  and  one  which  no 
real  friend  of  America  can  contemplate 
without  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and 
regret.  It  is  the  topic  on  which,  of  all  oth¬ 
ers,  our  American  brethren  are  the  most 
sensitive,  probably  from  a  lurking  con¬ 
sciousness  that  it  is  the  deepest  and  darkest 
stain  attaching  to  their  country,-  and  that 
all  they  can  adduce  in  explanation  or  pal¬ 
liation  of  the  system,  affords  no  adequate 
defence  of  it.  It  is  certainly  disgraceful  to 
men,  calling  themselves  Christians  and 
freemen,  to  keep  multitudes  of  their  fellow- 
men  in  bondage,  deprived  wholly,  or  in 
grea{  measure,  of  opportunities  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  religious  im|)rovement,  and  of  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  domes¬ 
tic  life;  and  this  guilt,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  attached  to  the  British  nation,  and 
still  attaches  to  one-third  of  the  free  citi¬ 
zens  of  America,  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  Slave  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Free  States  contain  two-thirds  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  whole  Union.  They  had 
abolished  slavery  throughout  their  borders 
before  it  was  abolished  in  the  British  colo¬ 
nies,  and  are  not  now  directly  responsible 
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for  its  existence  in  the  other  States,  since, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  they  are 
precluded  from  exercising  any  control  over 
them  in  this  matter.  On  the  white  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Slave  States,  amounting  to 
about  cne-third  of  the  whole  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  lies  the  proper  and  di¬ 
rect  responsibility  for  the  continuance  of 
slavery,  and  it  is  certainly  no  light  one. 

'riiose  who  have  assumed  to  themselves, 
in  the  United  Stales,  the  name  of  Aboli¬ 
tionists — and  who,  while  they  have  done 
much  good  by  exposing  the  evils  of  slavery, 
have  also,  we  fear,  done  much  harm  to  a 
good  cause  by  their  injudicious  and  extrav¬ 
agant  views  and  measures — have  succeeded 
to  a  large  extent  in  propagating  in  this 
country  the  impression,  that  in  America  all 
men  are  either  abolitionists  in  their  sense, 
adopting  their  views  and  concurring  in  their 
measures,  or  else  approvers  and  defenders 
of  slavery.  This  representation  is  unfair 
and  injurious.  There  are  in  America  four 
pretty  distinctly  marked  grades  of  opinion 
and  sentiment  upon  this  subject. 

1st.  The  Abolitionists,  technically  so 
called,  lay  it  down  as  their  fundamental 
principle,  that  slave-holding  is  directly  and 
in  itself  a  sin,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
murder  is  a  sin ;  and  that  every  man  hold¬ 
ing  slaves,  no  matter  though  they  may  have 
come  into  his  possession  without  any  act  of 
his  own,  and  no  matter  though  the  civil  law 
of  the  land  may  interpose  the  most  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  manumitting 
them,  is  ipso  facto^  a  thief  and  a  robber, 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
such. 

2d.  A  large  class,  while  dissenting  from 
this  ultra-abolition  principle,  reckon  them¬ 
selves  anti-slavery  men,  because  they  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  system  of  slavery  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  natural  rights  of  men,  opposed 
to  the  moral  bearing  and  general  spirit  of 
the  Word  of  God,  and  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion,  and  on  these  grounds 
are  anxious  to  see  the  system  abolished  ; 
though  they  hold  themselves  precluded  by 
the  statements  and  conduct  of  the  Apostles 
from  regarding  mere  slave-holding  as  in 
every  instance,  and  independently  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  essentially  sinful,  and  on  the 
same  grounds,  believe  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  not  called  upon  to  apply  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  mere 
slave-holding,  or  to  sacrifice  opportunities 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  religion,  to  agitating  the  gener¬ 
al  or  abstract  question  of  slavery.  This 
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view  is  entertained  by  a  very  numerous  and 
influential  body,  comprehending,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Free  States.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
see  how,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
Scriptural  authority  and  Apostolic  example, 
higher  ground  than  this  can  be  taken  on  the 
subject  of  slavery;  and  while  we  are  half 
tempted  to  regret  that  it  affords  room  for 
considerations  of  expediency  as  to  the  time 
and  way  and  manner  of  setting  about  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  which  cowardly  and 
selfish  men  may  misapply  and  pervert,  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  go  beyond  the 
line  of  truth  and  evidence,  and  run  into  the 
ultra-abolition  principle,  merely  because  it 
is  more  decided  and  unequivocal. 

3d.  There  are  many,  who,  without  hold¬ 
ing  any  very  definite  principles  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  slavery  as  a  topic  of  abstract 
speculation,  are  desirous  to  see  it  abolished, 
on  the  ground  of  the  great  practical  evils 
which  are  connected  with  it,  and  which 
seem  inseparable  from  the  system.  This 
class  usually  concur  with  that  last  describ¬ 
ed,  in  condemning  the  laws  by  which  slaves 
are  prohibited  being  taught  to  read,  the 
separation  of  members  of  the  same  family 
is  sanctioned,  and  manumission  is  render¬ 
ed  almost  impracticable. 

4th.  There  are  the  approvers  and  defend¬ 
ers  of  slavery,  the  enactors  and  enforcers 
of  these  infamous  laws  just  referred  to. — 
We  have  no  wish  to  defend  these  men  from 
the  denunciations  of  the  Abolitionists, 
though  we  think,  that  the  recollection  of 
the  fact,  that  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  slavery  cannot  be  abolished 
without  their  consent  or  permission,  might 
have  suggested  the  expediency  of  dealing 
with  them  in  a  somewhat  more  conciliatory 
way.  Had  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our 
colonics  depended  upon  the  consent  of  the 
We.st  Indian  interest,  it  would  certainly 
have  continued  to  exist  at  this  day,  and  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  would  probably  have 
seen  it  to  be  their  duty  to  adopt  a  mode  of 
procedure  diflerent  in  some  respects  from 
that  which,  being  admirably  adapted  to  our 
circumstances,  was  crowned  with  such  tri¬ 
umphant  success. 

But  while  we  think  that  the  Abolitionists, 
who  have  had  very  much  the  ear  of  the 
public  in  this  country,  have  done  inju.stice 
to  the  .second  and  third  cla.sses  by  conceal¬ 
ing  their  existence,  or  doubting  their  sin¬ 
cerity,  we  must  say  «also,  that  these  classes 
have  done  great  injustice  to  themsel  ves,  by 
not  givin^due  prominence  to  their  views, 


and  by  not  making  suitable  e.xertions  for 
diflusing  them, and  attempting  to  get  them 
carried  into  effect.  The  calumnies  of  the 
Abolitionists  in  denying  their  sincerity — 
for  we  have  no  doubt  they  are  calumnies — 
have  derived  much  plausibility  from  their 
own  apathy,  their  want  of  union  and  en- 
ergy.  They  cannot  indeed  join  with  the 
Abolitionists,  because  they  do  not  agree 
with  their  fundamental  principle,  and 
strongly  disapprove  of  some  of  their  violent 
and  offensive  proceedings.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  do  nothing,  and 
and  leave  the  subject  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Abolitionists.  All  except  pro-slavery 
men  condemn  the  prohibition  to  teach  slaves 
to  read,  the  separation  of  families,  and  the 
serious  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in¬ 
terposed  in  the  way  of  manumission.  And  yet 
scarcely  any  effort  is  made,  except  by  Abo¬ 
litionists,  to  expose  or  remove  these  great 
evils.  All  who  are  in  any  sense,  or  upon 
any  grounds,  opposed  to  slavery,  and  desi¬ 
rous  to  see  the  system  brought  at  any  time 
to  an  end,  should  be  doing  something  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  attainment  of  that  object 
— should  at  least  be  exerting  themselves  to 
obtain  for  the  slaves  deliverance  from  the 
worst  evils  of  their  condition — to  secure  for 
them  opportunities  of  instruction,'the  bless¬ 
ings  of  domestic  life,  and  manumission 
when  their  masters  are  willing  to  grant  it. 
Although  a  great  proportion  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  worth  of  America  rank  in 
point  of  profession  in  the  second  and  third 
classes,  yet  practically  the  first  and  fourth 
classes  alone  are  doing  much  to  attract 
public  notice,  and  to  influence  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  are  engaged  in  active  and  ener¬ 
getic  efiforts  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 
They  allege,  indeed,  that  the  violence  of 
the  Abolitionists,  and  the  violence  thereby 
engendered  in  the  Southern  States,  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  a  time  to  do  any  good, 
and  inexpedient  to  attempt  it.  This  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  true,  though  we 
fear  that  too  much  was  made  of  it.  But 
this  cannot  excuse  continued  inaction ; 
and  the  time  surely  has  now  come,  when 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  laws,  and  prepa¬ 
rations  and  arrangements  for  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  taken  >  ’• 
and  promoted  by  wiser  and  more  judici*.i:s 
men  than  the  present.  Abolitionists.  We 
know  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  effecting  this  object — difficulties  which, 
in  this  country,  we  do  not  fully  appreciate 
and  sympathize  with ;  but  if  we,  from  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  circumstances,  and  want  of 
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due  sympathy,  underrate  the  difficulties  of  who  are  still  opposed  to  all  liberal  principles 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  institutions,  and  whose  pretended  in- 
and  effecting  the  ultimate  abolition  of  teresi  in  slavery  is  nothing  more  than  an 
slavery,  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  our  expression  of  their  dislike  to  America. — 


brethren  in  America  overrate  them  ?  that 
they  are  too  much  disposed  to  say.  There  is 
a  lion  in  the  way — to  fold  their  hands,  and 
do  nothing  ?  The  combined  efforts  of 
those  in  the  Free  States,  who,  though  not 
Abolitionists  in  the  technical  sense,  are 
opposed  to  the  existing  slave  laws,  and  de¬ 
sirous  to  see  slavery  ultimately  abolished, 
might  surely  bring  some  moral  influeuce 
to  bear  upon  the  South,  which  would  not 
only  exonerate  themselves  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  being  the  approvers  and  defend¬ 
ers  of  slavery,  but  operate  beneficially  upon 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.  VVe  are  aware, 
that  the  general  character  of  those  who 
govern  the  Southern  States — the  worst 
features  of  which  are  plainly  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  slave-holders — ren¬ 
ders  the  result  of  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  even  in  the  use  of  legiti¬ 
mate  moral  means — a  somewhat  doubtful 
experiment.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  failure  of  the  Abolition  movement 
was  owing,  not  merely  to  the  extreme  views 
put  forth -and  the  violent  measures  adopted, 
but  also  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  backed 
by  the  worth  and  intelligence  of  the  North  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  senseless 
pride  and  the  foolish  insolence  of  the  mass  of 
Southern  planters,  the  friends  of  the  slave 
in  the  North,  might  adopt  some  judicious 
measures,  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  induce 
the  slave-holders,  cat  least  to  put  an  end  to 
those  features  of  the  system,  which,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  abstract  principles  about 
slavery,  always  call  forth  the  deepest  indig¬ 
nation  ;  such  as  the  formal  prohibition  of 
teaching,  the  virtual  prohibition  of  manu¬ 
mission,  and  the  separation  of  families. — 
We  wonder  that  the  Americans,  and  even 
those  in  the  South,  who  may  see  nothing 
wrong  in  slavery,  do  not  allow  themselves 
to  reflect  upon  the  manifest  impossibility 
of  perpetuating  it,  and  do  not,  under  this 
conviction,  set  themselves  in  right  earnest, 
and  with  vigor  and  decision,  to  bring  to  a 
safe  and  speedy  termination  a  system 
which  is  fraught  with  so  much  mischief  to 
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all  who  are  in  any  .way  connected  with  it, 
and  which  tends  so  much  to  tarnish  the 
fair  fame  of  their  country.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  some  men  in  Great  Britain  who 
speak  much  against  American  slavery, 
while  yet  they  opposed  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  our  own  colonies — men 


But  it  is  also  true,  that  all  the  friends  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  this  country, 
comprehending,  of  course,  all  who  enter¬ 
tain  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
United  States,  and  desire  to  see  them  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy,  are  deeply  grieved  with 
the  existence  of  American  slavery,  and  are 
much  annoyed,  that. the  enemies  of  liberal 
institutions  should  have  so  serious  an  accu¬ 
sation  to  bring  against  them,  while  so  little 
comparatively  can  be  said  in  defence  or  in 
palliation  of  their  conduct.  The  Americans 
owe  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the  principles 
and  the  advocates  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  to  do  more  than  they  have  been 
doing  of  late  years,  to  wipe  away  this 
reproach.  The  political  principles  embo¬ 
died  in  their  constitution,  and  of  which 
they  love  to  regard  themselves  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  champions,  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  command  the  assent,  or  even  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  civilized  world,  so  long  as  the 
enemies  of  freedom  can  point  to  American 
slavery. 

But  while  we  think  it  right  that  our 
American  brethren  should  be  plainly  and 
affectionately  told,  that  their  best  and  warm¬ 
est  friends  in  this  country  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  they  are  not  doing  all  that 
they  can  and  should  do  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  and  bringing  about 
their  ultimate  emancipation,  there  are  some 
general  considerations  suggested  by  this 
subject,  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  which  are  fitted  to  moderate  the  self- 
complacency  with  which,  ever  since  1834, 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
this  subject,  and  to  lead  us  to  form  a  some¬ 
what  fairer  estimate  than  we  commonly  do 
of  the  state  of  matters  in  America. 

Is^.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
physical  condition  and  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  are 
better  than  they  were  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies  previous  to  their  emancipation. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  their  slave  popu¬ 
lation  is  increasing  in  number,  in  a  ratio 
little  less  than  the  free  population  of  the 
same  territories,  w'hereas  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  as  Lord  Brougham  repeatedly  proved 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  number  of 
slaves  regularly  decreased ;  and  the  cause 
of  this  is,  that  in  the  United  States,  the 
proprietors  and  their  families  aje  bred  up 
w’itii  the  slaves,  and  live  amongst  them,  and 
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are  thus  led  to  the  exercise  of  kindly  feel¬ 
ings,  which,  notwithstanding  the  corrupting 
influence  of  slavery  upon  the  character  of 
the  masters  as  well  as  of  the  slaves,  do  tend 
greatly  to  diminish  the  general  amount  of 
cruelty  and  oppression ;  whereas,  in  our 
West  Indies,  there  were  very  few  cases  in 
which  the  proprietors  and  their  families 
were  resident,  and  the  slaves  were  gene¬ 
rally  under  the  control  of  hired  overseers, 
who  usually  cared  for  nothing  but  gratifying 
their  own  passions,  and  increasing  their 
masters’  gains. 

2r/.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  America 
would  be  a  far  more  honorable  thing  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  to  the  country  gene¬ 
rally,  than  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  our  colonies  was  to  Great  Britain.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  did  not  run  counter  to 
the  ordinary  feelings  and  habits,  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  in  general.  It  exposed  them 
to  no  danger,  and  did  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  ordinary  framework  and 
habits  of  their  society.  It  cost  them  just  a 
sum  of  money,  and  that  sum,  though  large, 
could  scarcely  be  regarded,  considering  the 
immense  resources  of  Great  Britain,  as 
requiring  any  great  sacrifice,  or  imposing 
any  great  hardship.  The  case  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  Slave  States  of  America. 
There  slavery  is  interwoven  wdth  the  whole 
framework  and  habits  of  society,  with  all 
the  arrangements  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  and  with  all  the  feelings  and  associa¬ 
tions  which  these  things  tend  to  produce. 
On  these  grounds,  combined  with  the  very 
inadequate  means  they  possess  of  guarding 
against  commotions  and  disturbances,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  America  w'ould  be  a  far 
greater  triumph  of  principle,  humanity,  and  j 
courage,  than  was  the  emancipation  of  the  j 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  and  that,  of 
course,  the  achievement  of  it  would  entitle 
them  to  far  higher  praise  than  we  can  claim 
to  ourselves  ;  while  the  fact,  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  effected,  considering  the  great 
diversity  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  far 
greater  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way, 
should  not  subject  them  to  the  same  amount 
of  obloquy  which  might  justly  have  been 
heaped  upon  us  if  the  colored  population 
of  our  colonies  had  been  still  the  property 
of  their  former  owners.  The  relation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  to 
slavery  is  much  more  close  and  intimate 
than  even  that  of  the  West  Indian  proprie¬ 
tors  in  this  country  was  to  the  slavery  of 


our  colonies,  and  its  abolition  there  would 
be  much  more  honorable  to  them  than  it 
would  have  been  to  our  West  Indian  pro¬ 
prietors  to  have  emancipated  their  slaves 
without  compulsion.  Yet  we  all  know  that 
it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  have  ex¬ 
pected  this ;  and  we  are  very  doubtful 
whether,  if  slavery  had  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  us  as  it  does  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  there 
be  even  now  enough  of  principle,  human¬ 
ity,  and  courage,  in  the  community  of 
Great  Britain  to  have  effected  its  abolition. 

3r/.  There  is  fair  ground  to  question 
whether,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
slavery,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  there 
be  a  larger  proportional  amount  of  igno¬ 
rance,  crime,  and  misery,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

We  have  certainly  no  desire  to  palliate 
the  evils  of  slavery,  or  to  encourage  the 
Americans  in  apathy  and  indifference  to 
this  great  sin  and  mischief,  but  we  think 
these  considerations  deserving  of  attention 
— fitted  to  moderate  our  self-complacency 
with  respect  to  our  own  social  state,  and  to 
lead  us  to  think  somewhat  less  severely  of 
our  American  brethren,  even  in  regard  to 
j  that  subject  which  is  undoubtedly  the  dark- 
j  est  feature  in  their  condition,  and  the  most 
certain  to  interfere  with  their  growing  pros¬ 
perity  and  their  increasing  influence  in  the 
w'orld. 

It  is  surely  right  in  itself,  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
that  friendly  feelings  should  be  cultivated 
and  friendly  relations  maintained  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Their 
common  origin,  language,  literature,  and 
religion,  form  bonds  of  connexion  that  do 
not  subsist  between  any  other  nations,  and 
which  ought  to  be  cordially  recognized  and 
acted  upon.  Our  countrymen  in  general 
have  treated  the  Americans  unkindly  and 
unfairly — have  been  too  much  disposed  to 
exaggerate  their  faults,  and  to  depreciate 
their  excellences.  Britain  ought  to  be 
proud  of  having  been  the  mother-country 
of  such  a  nation — a  nation  which,  amid 
some  considerable  disadvantages,  has  made 
astonishing  progress,  and  has  reached  a 
very  high  place,  in  all  the  leading  elements 
of  national  prosperity,  and  which  is  most 
likely  to  continue  to  exert  a  growing  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  world 
at  large.  Duty  and  right  feeling  should 
combine  in  disposing  us  to  be 
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To  their  faults  a  little  blind, 

And  to  their  virtues  very  kind. 

Britain  and  the  United  Slates  contain 
nearly  all  the  true  religion  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  They  are  the  only 
countries  to  which  we  can  look  at  present 
for  any  vigorous  or  extensive  efforts  for 
promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  advan¬ 
cing  the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  They 
are  called  upon  “  to  consider  each  other  to 
provoke  unto  love  and  good  works.”  On 
the  Churches  of  these  two  countries  de¬ 
pends,  humanly  speaking,  the  destiny  of 
the  world;  for  it  is  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  palpable,  even  to  the  eye 
of  sense,  that  considerations  connected  with 
religious  subjects  will  henceforth  exert 
much  more  influence  than  formerly  upon 
the  regulation  of  political  affairs — upon  the 
fates  and  the  fortunes  of  nations.  The 
evangelical  churches  of  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica  are,  indeed,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and ' 
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LETTER  II. — TO  CARL  FRUHLING. 

Ambleside. 

I  AM  not  about  to  write  for  you  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  country  of  lakes  and  mountains  in 
which  I  am  wandering.  1  never  like  to  eha- 
])loy  the  pen  in  the  place  of  the  pencil  and 
the  palette.  Even  the  great  poet  who  has 
hallowed  this  region  by  the  serene  light  of  his 
genius,  has  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe  its  outward  features.  No  :  but  he  has 
imbibed  the  very  soul  of  the  scene  spread  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  thoughts  from  which  emanat¬ 
ed  these  glorious  forms  of  blue  and  violet, 
rosy  and  purple  mountains,  lakes  of  all  hues, 
and  banks  of  every  green,  lone  moors  where 
the  lark  only  breaks  the  silence,  rocky  moun¬ 
tain-passes  through  which  centuries  have 
flowed  and  left  no  mark, — these  thoughts  have 
had  birth  in  his  soul,  and  live  in  his  verse,  or 
rather  live  in  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men,  and 


it  becomes  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  to 
pray  and  to  labor  that  none  of  this  salt 
may  lose  its  savor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the! 
churches  of  these  two  countries  to  promote 
friendly  feeling  and  perpetual  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  nations,  and  to  maintain  friendly 
intercourse  with  each  other,  bearing  onej 
another’s  burdens,  profiting  by  each  other’s  j 
experience,  promoting  each  other’s  welfare,  j 
and  striving  to  please  each  other  for  their 
good  to  edification  :  and  nothing  would 
afford  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  in  any  | 
way  instrumental  in  contributing  to  bring  j 
about  such  a  result,  which  we  have  noj 
doubt  would  be  fraught  with  benefit  to  the. 
Church  of  Christ  and  to  the  world  at  large.  I 
Mr.  Murray’s  work  on  the  United  States' 
of  America,  the  title  of  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article,  we  can  confidently 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
It  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  im¬ 
portant  information,  the  result,  manifestly, 
of  a  much  more  careful  and  extensive  re- 


are  called  up  into  distinctness  by  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  his  poetry. 

I  shall  attempt  no  portraiture  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  a  great  poet  living  for  more  than 
a  half  a  century  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  walk¬ 
ing,  really  walking,  not  in  dreams,  all  over  its 
hills  and  dales,  has  not  attempted  to  portray. 
For  such  a  purpose  a  good  engraving  is  bel¬ 
ter  than  a  hundred  pages  of  written  sketchery. 

I  may  tell  you,  however,  that  I  have  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  most  glorious  weather  during  my  resi¬ 
dence  here, — a  whole  fortnight  of  bright,  blue 
days  and  cloudless  moonlight  nights, — no 
slight  luxury  for  a  tourist  in  England  !  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  mighty  brotherhood  of  blue 
mountains,  and  travelling  along  the  borders 
of  beautiful,  placid  lakes,  I  feel  no  desire  to 
sketch  them.  I  am  contented  with  the  lofty 
thoughts  and  deep  feelings  they  awaken  with¬ 
in  me. 

;  Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 

I  (So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it,) 
They^  the  meanwhile,  are  blending  with  my 
thoughts : 

Yea,  with  my  life  and  life’s  own  secret  joy. 

The  general  character  of  the  views  among 

o 


search  than  is  usually  brought  to  bear  upon  j 
popular  works  of  this  description.  We 
approve  highly  of  the  judicious  and  concil¬ 
iatory  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  and 
think  it  well  fitted,  in  many  respects,  to 
produce  a  fairer  appreciation  of  the  United 
States  than  usually  prevails  amongst  us, 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  great  object 
of  promoting  kindly  feeling  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  what  are  undoubtedly, 
in  so  fiir  as  the  highest  interests  of  mankind 
are  concerned,  the  two  most  important  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world. 


the  lakes  is  that  of  chaste,  not  luxurious, 
beauty.  The  fine  chesnut  trees  overshadow¬ 
ing  the  village  inn, — the  old  quarry  among 
the  hills, — the  lonely  homesteads  in  the  vales, 
— the  quiet  recesses  beside  the  upland  tarns, 
where  a  solitary  bird  sailing  over  th3  dark 
water  is  a  considerable  interruption  to  the  sol¬ 
itude, — the  nooks  and  glens  and  dells  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountains,  clothed  with  purple 
heather,  and  looking  like  places  for  solemn 
meetings  of  angels  by  moonlight, — the  rocky 
splintered  and  pinnacled  ridges  of  the  hills, 
sometimes  all-a-glow  in  the  setting  sun,  ami 
showing  like  the  towers  and  spires  of  a  vast 
city  illuminated,— ancient  gray  churches  in 
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green  valleys,  or  still  older  dark  yew  trees  in 
the  midst  of  the  vales, — shepherds’  cottages 
on  the  hill  side,  commanding  views  that  a  | 
king’s  palace  might  envy;  these  area  few 
lines  which  your  fancy  may  fill  up.  I  feel  as 
if  1  could  wander  about  these  hills  and  valleys, 
and  be  happy  for  ever ; — but  a  truce  to  Ger¬ 
man  sentimentality,  as  the  English  call  our 
Gefiihl.  During  the  last  four  days,  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  Derwentwater,  Windermere,  and  Rydal 
Water.  On  Tuesday,  I  passed  by  Greta  Hall, 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  living  authors, — Robert  Southey. 

I  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  house  so  long 
devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  elegant  literature  ; 
but  as  I  had  heard  accounts  of  the  hopless 
state  of  the  laureate’s  health,  I  did  not  endea¬ 
vor  to  gain  an  introduction.  Here  he  has 
spent  a  life  in  writing.  Perhaps  his  great  er- ' 
ror  has  been  in  the  multifarious  character  of 
his  authorship.  Writing  only  from  chance 
recollection,  I  could  make  out  a  long  list  of  his 
works.  He  wrote  five  or  six  epic  poems  only 
as  light  excursions  from  his  more  serious  lite¬ 
rary  toils,  and  in  this  age  of  division  of  labor! 
Let  me  see — “Joan  of  Arc;”  “  Thalaba,”  (a 
wild  Arabian  romance;)  “Madoc;”  “  Roder- 
ic;”  “The  Curse  of  Kehama,”  (founded  on 
the  Hindoo  mythology  ;)  those  are  all  epical 
in  their  character.  Besides  these  poetical 
works,  he  wrote  several  considerable  pieces  of 
verse  in  his  office  as  poet-laureate,  such  as  | 
the  “Poet’s  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,”  &c.  j 
Then  come  his  historical  writings  : — “  The  j 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War;”  “The  His-] 
tory  of  Brazil;”  and  the  “Book  of  the 
Church.” 

He  wrote,  too,  the  “Life  of  Wesley,”  the 
“  Lives  of  Nelson,  and  other  naval  heroes  of 
Britain.”  He  was  one  of  the  main  contribu¬ 
tors  to  The  Quarterly  Review,  and  wrote  { 
prefaces  and  notes  to  works  beyond  my  power 
of  recollection.  Who  could  do  all  this  well? 
And  yet  he  did  every  thing  in  excellent  style. 
His  writing  of  English,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
has  not  been  equalled  in  this  age  of  endless 
scribbling.  But  concentration  and  definitive- 
ness  of  object  seem  to  have  been  wanting.  In 
this  point  of  view,  he  forms  a  contrast  to  his 
neiglibor  Wordsworth,  resident  only  about  four¬ 
teen  miles  from  Greta  Hall,  who  seems  to  have 
devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  life  to  the  simple 
object  of  gaininga  high  place  amor»g  the  stand¬ 
ard  poets  of  England  ;  and  he  has  lived  to  see 
that  object  accomplished.  How  much  more 
orderly  would  the  world  of  letters  be,  if  every 
man  would  do  his  proper  work — the  one  thing 
which  he  can  do  best !  In  England,  we  have 
men  dissipating  their  time  and  talents  by  wri¬ 
ting  novels,  tragedies,  epics,  histories,  and  bi¬ 
ographies  ;  not  doing  one  thing  well;  but 
trying  to  supply  the  place  of  perfection  of 
form  and  mastery  of  workmanship  by  abun¬ 
dance  of  materials.  Hundreds  of  volumes  of 
sermons  are  every  year  turned  out  of  the 
press,  and  not  a  new  thing  in  them,  only  a 
change  of  phraseology,  as  if  old  volumes  of 


sermons  had  been  torn  to  pieces,  atui  put  into 
a  kaleidescope :  shake  it,  and  behold  !  a  new 
volume  arranges  itself  for  the  press.  In  Ger¬ 
many.  you  go  on  in  the  same  fashion.  What 
ship-loads  of  twaddle  you  send  to  Leipsic.  fair  ! 
And  then  your  catalogues  come  ov'cr  here, 
and  the  poor  English  student  sees  advertised 
Herr  Widerspruch’s  confuse*!  dreanjings  on 
sundry  matters,  under  the  title  of  a  “  New 
System  of  .Metaphysics” — buys  the  book,  and, 
(wonderful  to  tell !)  reads  it ;  then  renounces 
German  literature  for  ever!  But  I  am  not 
accusing  Southey  of  this  great  iault  of  pur¬ 
portless  writing ;  yet  1  would  ask,  where  is 
the  work  upon  which  you  may  put  your  finger 
and  say,  this  will  hand  down  Southey’s  genius 
to  posterity?  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  set  a  bad  example  of  this  literary  over¬ 
production.  Surely  five  or  six  good  novels 
are  enough  to  carry  one  man’s  name  down  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  In  a  little  time,  when 
all  the  vanities  of  the  French  school  sltall  be 
forgotten,  when  men  become  content  with  do¬ 
ing  only  a  little  in  the  great  whole  of  litera¬ 
ture,  taking  care  that  that  little  shall  be  sound 
and  good,  we  shall  have  a  more  sincere  and 
valuable  literature,  more  united  to  our  life — 
a  more  certain  guide  of  our  active  career. 
I  regard  the  great  Poet  of  the  Lakes,  Wil¬ 
liam  Wordsworth,  as  one  of  the  most  devoted 
prophets  of  such  a  literature.  A  beautiful 
utiity  of  purpose  pervades  the  whole  of  his 
writing;  and  he  has  never  swerved  from  his 
course,  in  obedience  to  the  vague  clamor  of 
so-called  criticism.  He  is  not  si  Shakspeare, 
nor  a  Milton,  nor  a  Goethe,  and  he  never 
tried  to  be  ;  but  he  is  William  Wordswmrth — 
a  peculiar,  original,  and  sublime  poet.  The 
organ  of  his  genius  has  not  every  tone  of  a 
full  orchestra  in  it;  but  it  hsis  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  tones,  and  they  are  all  true  and  good, 
essentisil  portions  of  the  music  of  the  universe. 
He  has  never  tried  to  play  any  man’s  music 
over  again,  but  has  kept  to  his  own.  And 
all  these  hills  are  full  of  echoes  to  the  majes¬ 
tic  tones  of  his  verse.  Nowdiere  do  his  lines 
sound  so  well  as  in  their  native  region.  You 
can  easily  discover  in  them  the  mode  of  their 
composition  ;  not  in  the  silence  of  study,  but 
chanted  forth  in  concert  with  the  sounds  of 
winds,  and  woods,  and  streams.  Sometimes 
their  solemn  music  comes  like  a  majestic 
blast  through  one  of  these  rocky  valleys; 
sometimes  it  dies  away  like  the  evening 
breezes  passing  over  these  lakes.  In  these 
days,  when  memory,  self-cultivation,  and  oral 
delivery,  are  sacrificed  to  the  habit  of  almost 
continual  reading,  it  is  forgotten  that  poetry 
is,  at  least,  intended  to  be  read  aloud,  if  not 
to  be  sung:  and  well  it  is  that  this  rule  is  for¬ 
gotten,  for  the  sake  of  many  minor  poets; 
their  verses  would  make  but  a  miserable 
sound  if  chanted  in  the  open  air.  By  the  by, 
while  I  speak  of  chanting,  I  remember  that 
Coleridge,  the  early  friend  of  Wordsworth, 
attacked  the  dogma,  that  all  reading  should 
be  in  conversational,  tones  ;  and,  with  regard 
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to  poetry,  I  am  f?ure  he  was  right.  I  heard  Virtue  must  be winged  with  airs  celestial;” 
some  fine  speeimens  of  poetical  recitation  the  Hope  must  come  out  of  her  dressing-room, 
other  evening.  In  this  neighborhood,  I  had  “  azure-robed,  and  golden-smiling  and  love- 
the  rare  happiness  of  meeting  a  remarkable  ly  Lucretia  must melt  away  in  a  silver  show¬ 
man,  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  er  of  crystalline  tears,”  to  make  a  river  in 
the  Edinburgh  University — as  unlike  one  of  which  her  tender  swain  desires  to  “  swim  to 
the  old-la-ihioned  German  professors  as  you  the  haven  of  bliss.”  All  this  was  poetry ;  and, 
can  imagine.  Not  dried  up  with  study,  I  as-  therefore,  when  Wordsworth  wrote, 
sure  you  ;  but  a  fresh,  hale,  out-of-doors  man;  ,  ^  ^  .  , 

thouarh  advanced  in  years  still  havina  all  the  She  wL  se?erycarfold,shc  said ; 

marks  of  manly  beauty  about  him.  He  is  one  with  many  a  curl 

who  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  to  find  moral  phi-  That  cluster’d  round  her  head, 

losophv  in  the  skies,  and  hills,  and  streams; 

and,  for  the  love  of  such  philosophy,  and  its  of  course  that  was  poetry,  though  it  might 
inseparable  twin-sister,  poetry,  he  has  travel-  very  true  and  natural ;  but  the  critics  set 
led  throutTh  many  a  summer’s  day,  over  the  obout  to  parody  the  style,  by  such  verses 


hills  and  along  the  valleys  of  Scotland  and  as  Dr.  Johnson’s  famous  imiUition  of  the  Per- 
England.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  walk  Eeliques : 


beside  this  man  of  genius  along  the  shores  of  As,  with  my  hat  upon  my  head, 

Windermere,  and  listen  to  his  expressive  chant-  I  walked  into  the  Strand, 

ing  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  of  which  his  mem-  1  there  did  meet  anotlier  man 

ory  seems  full  to  overflowing.  We  had  a  long  With  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

conversaiion  on  English  and  German  litera-  ^hey  pronounced  their  verdict  upon  such  po- 
ture.  He  had  hardly  eeemed  lairly  lo  apprc-  g,  ^ 

cate  our  idol  Goethe ;  and  I,  tvith  all  the  atvk-  „„  and  many  chil- 

wari  ness  ofa  man  thinking  in  German  and  write  such  poetry.”  Bit  the 

.peaking  in  English,  began  to  preach  about  their  appearance.  And, 

his  universahty  of  genius,  his  aesthetic  purity,  even  at  the  present  day,  when  a  change  has 
&c.,  but  apparently  with  hltle  effect.  VVe  bo  h  eome  over  the  spirit  oV  a  great  part  of  the 
agreed  Hat  the  English  public  is  not  ripe  to  ^  eonsiderable  amount  of 


receive  him. 

Such  en  epic  as  ‘-Hermann  and  Dorothea’’ 
would  never  make  the  noise  here  that  it  did 
in  F.itherland  ;  and,  as  to  “  Tasso,”  it  certain- 


vague  ailmiration  is  bestowed  upon  Words¬ 
worth,  there  is  still  a  want  of  good  criticism. 
Only  a  few  months  ago,  in  one  of  the  leading 
periodicals,  Mr.  Landor,  in  an  imaginary  con- 


ly  would  not  sell.  There  is  a  want  in  Goethe  versation  between  Person  and  Southey,  made 
of  the  strong  popular  eflfecls  to  which  the  an  elaborate  but  lame  attack  upon  Words- 
English  public  is  partial.  It  seemed  to  me  worth’s  poetry ;  and  as  he  is  remarkable  for 
that  the  Professor,  though  cheerful,  spoke  repeated  complaints  over  the  low  state  of 
rather  hopelessly  of  the  rising  English  litera-  English  criticism,  you  might  expect  that  he 
ture,  and  especially  of  the  young  poets.  would  try  to  mend  the  matter.  But  what 


Of  Wordsworth  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  does  he  do?  In  the  first  place,  he  limits  his  quo- 
veneration,  and,  as  I  thought,  almost  exceeded  tations  to  the  “  Lyrical  Ballads,”  poems  which 
the  bounds  of  due  praise.  I  agreed  with  him,  cannot  give  a  true  idea  of  the  whole  of  Words- 


that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  German  public, 
that  while  we  have  translations  of  Byron, 


worth’s  genius.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  crit¬ 
icism  is  spent  in  adducing  a  few  examples  of 


Bulwer,  and  Boz,  we  should  remain  so  igno-  defective  grammar,  expletives,  or  I’eeble  ex- 


rant  of  Wordsworth.  He  gave  me  some 
amusing  accounts  of  the  criticisms  passed 


pressions.  Of  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  he  says 
nothing  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  very 

I*.!  •  _  /•.!  I*' 


upon  the  poet’s  early  productions,  by  a  con-  little  ;  but  this  he  gives  forth  as  an  oracle — 
ceited  little  coterie  belonging  to  The  Edin-  “  They  are  not  dramatic — not  exciting.'''  He 


-not  excitius/ 


bur^h  Reriew.  After  Cowper,  that  genuine  does  not  inquire  whether  the  meditative  class 
English  poet,  a  school  sprung  up  of  poor  tin-  of  poetry  is  not,  in  its  time  and  place,  as  good 
eel  Euphuists  in  poetry,  writers  of  sounding  as  Homer  was  in  his  time  and  place.  He 
jargon,  collectors  of  epithets,  whose  definition  does  not  inquire  whether  the  assertion  of  the 
of  poetry  was,  simply,  that  it  should  be  some-  old  realities  of  humanity,  as  the  domain  of  po- 
thing  utterly  unlike  prose;  that  it  should  per-  etry, — the  calling  away  of  the  muse  from  the 
tain  to  a  world  of  high-flown  Lauras,  Cyn-  high-flown  and  impossible  to  the  simple,  natu- 


thias,  Olivias,  and  other  dam.sels,  all  moping 
and  moonshine,  utterly  out  of  the  real  world. 


ral,  and  contented  region, — is  good  or  not,  at 
least  as  a  counterpart  to  other  tendencies. 


To  attempt  to  find  poetry  in  a  little  peasant  No:  he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  view  of 

_!_l  _•  _lii  ..  r*  _  * _  *  I _ _ !_ _ •  . 


girl,  or  in  a  real  old  man,  or  to  write,  for 
poetry,  collocations  of  words,  such  as,  apart 
from  rhyme  and  metre,  a  man  might  use  in 
common  conversation,  without,  making  you 
stare  at  him,  was  a  heresy  suflicient  to  raise 
the  bile  of  this  generation  of  poetical  critics. 


nature  given  in  these  poems  is  any  improve¬ 
ment  upon  mechanical  philosophy.  No  :  he 
decides  that  the  poetry  is  not  Greek,  not  dra¬ 
matic,  not  exciting^  and  therefore  not  good.  As 
to  the  Greek  of  which  he  talks  so  learnedly,  I 
had  rather  take  the  judgment  of  the  English 


To  suit  their  depraved  stomachs,  in  poetry,  |  Opium-Eater.  The  dramatic  character  of  the 
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poems  we  will  waive  for  the  present ;  but  let 
us  see  the  general  principle  in  which  he  sums 
up  his  whole  criticism.  Here  it  is : — “  Thu 
effect  of  the  hif^her  'poetry  is  excitement ;  the 
effect  of  the  inferior  is  composure''*  There’s 
a  canon  of  criticism  for  you  !  Would  not  its 
vice  versA  be  just  as  true?  Not  to  say  any 
thing  of  the  uncritical,  and  merely  physical, 
word,  “  excitement,”  used  in  a  canon  of  poeti¬ 
cal  criticism,  the  man  who  would  put  the  two 
qualities  asunder,  as  he  does  here,  cannot 
know  much  of  the  character  of  poetry.  For 
'  what  is  “  composure”  without  the  opposite 
quality  which  he  denominates  “excitement?” 
what  but  sleep,  death,  nothingness?  And, 
again,  what  would  be  his  “e.xcitement”  with¬ 
out  the  opposite  “  composure  ?  ’  what  but  dis¬ 
sipation  ;  unconnected,  unsystematic,  uncon¬ 
trolled  movement?  (not  conceivable.)  And 
if  he  would  say  that  “  excitement”  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  life  and  action,  then,  if  he  means  any 
thing  self-consistent  by  the  words,  he  must 
know  that  composure  is  as  necessary  to  ex¬ 
citement,  as  this  is  to  that  to  constitute  life. 
It  is  a  fair  conclusion,  from  his  principle,  that 
brandy  belongs  to  the  higher  poetry,”  and 
opium  (as  l)e  Q,uincey  tells  us)  must  be  poetry 
in  both  styles — starting  in  the  sky,  and  coming 
down  as  much  below,  as  it  soared  above  the  1 
earth.  But  this  professed  canon  of  criticism 
is  just  simple  nonsense ;  and  unless  he  can 
bring  something  a  little  weightier  against 
Wordsworth,  he  will  never  sink  his  poetry  into 
the  depths  of  oblivion.  He  might  as  well 
teach  us,  that  the  character  of  a  superior  solar 
system  is  its  centrifugal  force ;  but  that  the 
charficter  of  an  inferior  one,  is  found  in  its 
centripetal  force.  Or  his  philosophy  may 
tell  us,  that  the  sublimity  of  the  sea  is  in  its 
commotions  ;  but  that  it  sadly  loses  its  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  still  deep.  Or  he  may  array  the 
activity  against  the  quietude  of  light;  or  the 
abiding  root  against  the  unfolding  buds  in 
vegetation.  Or,  in  short,  he  may  set  up  his 
one-sided  statement  against  all  life  and  all 
nature  ;  for,  of  course,  the  principle  of  poetry 
is  the  principle  of  life  and  nature,  neither  a 
stand-still  nor  a  runaway  principle,  but  an  or¬ 
ganic  movement.  The  quality  of  poetry 
which  he  commends  by  the  name  of  “  excite¬ 
ment,”  has  certainly  its  place  in  poetry  as  in 
life,  nature,  and  history,  and  may  even  have, 
for  a  time,  an  almost  exclusive  prevalence ; 
as  in  a  war-song  we  should  hardly  point  to 
the  oblivion  likely  to  entomb  all  the  glory  of  a 
battle  a  hundred  years  hence.  But  we  may 
fairly  reverse  the  argument,  and  say  that  the 
prevailing  character  of  composure  in  thepoetry 
criticised  may  surely  be  defended  as  being  in 
due  time  and  place,  in  an  age  torn  and  divided, 
and  fdled  with  the  disturbances  of  temporary 
things  ;  that  it  may  be  allowed,  amid  all  kinds 
of  aspirants,  disturbers,  complainers,  and  de¬ 
stroyers,  for  one  mind,  reared  among  the 
steadfast  mountains,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study,  love,  and  celebration  of  the  eternal 
truths  symbolized  in  them. 


But  enough  of  all  this.  I  will  just  give  you 
a  better  definition  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  poetry  from  the  pen  of  a  poet: — 

The  thousand  courses  of  our  human  life. 

Each  other  crossing,  and  in  strife  engaging. 

Who  comprehends  ?  who  knows  the  mastery 
Of  nature  ? — what,  with  all  her  industry 
And  all  her  love,  she  means  fur  man  at  last? 

The  vastness  and  complexity  of  life 
O’ermaster  us — the  man  of  clearest  mind 
Can  only  from  his  narrow  boundary  sigh 
And  pray  for  guidance  through  the  labyrinth. 
Then  comes  the  Poet  and  brings  forth  his  work ; 
(Even  as  a  golden  key  to  ope  the  doors 
Of  life,  the  human  soul  and  nature’s  self,) 

A  few  chosen  agents  places  on  the  scene 
And  but  a  few  of  life’s  events  sets  forth. 

Yet  all  with  meaning,  purpose,  rule  and  end. 

You  mingle  with  the  plot  your  thoughts,  and  611 
The  work  with  your  own  life,  your  very  self. 

Till  there  you  see  well-ordered  nature  shine 
And  human  life  illumined  cheerfully  : 

Then,  in  the  va.st  commotions  of  the  world. 
Behold  a  thousand  minor  plots  unfolding 
Each  well  and  clearly,  in  its  sphere,  completed. 
(Jroece  call’d  her  Poet  rightly  a  creator. 

And  if  no  single  hand  ful6l  the  task. 

True  Poetry  can  recreate  the  world. 

After  all  this,  1  am  ready  to  give  you  a  little 
of  my  own  criticism  upon  Wordsworth’s  poet¬ 
ry;  and  to  begin  with  fault-finding,  I  must 
admit  that  it  is  deficient  in  dramatic  varietyj 
and  that  its  truths  are  given  too  abstractedly. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  Wordsworth  seldom 
goes  out  of  his  own  character.  All  the  per¬ 
sons  celebrated  in  his  writings  arebut  shadows 
cast  from  himself,  unless  I  must  except  “  Peter 
Bell ;”  but  Peter  Bell  has  hardly  any  individ¬ 
uality  which  distinguishes  him  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  others  belonging  to  the  large  class  of 
coarse,  uninstructed,  unfeeling  boors.  The 
philosophical  pedlar  in  “  The  Excursion”  is 
only  the  author  with  a  pack  on  his  shoulders. 
“  The  Vicar  at  the  Church  among  the  Moun¬ 
tains,”  is  still  the  poet’s  self.  The  splendid 
youth  in  the  beautiful  poem  of  “  Ruth,”  has 
hardly  any  distinct  peculiarity  to  mark  him 
out  from  the  crowd  of  other  gay,  cold,  enter¬ 
prising  but  unprincipled  young  men.  Then 
the  feminine  personages  of  his  poems ;  Ruth, 
Margaret,  Ellen,  the  sailor’s  mother,  Emily 
of  Rylstone,  and  others,  are  all  sweet  women  ; 
but  I  know  nothing  distinguishing  to  say  of 
them,  save  that  such  a  celestial  light  of  purity 
and  patient  sufferiAg  seems  shed  upon  the 
face  of  Emily  as  makes  her  a  sister  to  angels. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  Wordsworth  has 
not  the  variety  of driimatic  genius.  The  other 
great  point  in  which  he  fails  is  closely  allied 
to  the  defect  already  sftited:  it  is  the  mode  of 
abstract  and  philosophical  utterance  of  truths 
which  poetry  should  rather  bring  out  as  the 
results  of  an  extensive  action  in  the  sphere  of 
human  life.  For  instance,  holy  revelation  and 
reason  both  tell  us  that,  w'hile  the  evil-doers 
are  driven  away  “like  chafl’  before  the  wind.” 
the  good  and  patient  shall  “  dwell  in  the  earth” 
1  and  have  “  abundance  of  peace  as  long  as  the 
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moon  cnihirelh.”  But  what  has  poetry  to  do 
with  this  truth?  Not  to  re-state  it  over  and 
over  a^ain  in  its  abstract  terms ;  but  to  set  it 
forth,  to  devolop  it  in  living  action.  Poetry 
must  place  before  us  the  good  and  patient,  put 
them  through  their  necessary  trials  among 
the  self-destructive  errors  of  the  evil-doers, 
and  bring  them  out  into  the  enjoyment  of 
“  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding.’^  'f'he 
main  truths  implied  in  all  poetry  are  as  com¬ 
mon  .as  the  answers  in  the  Catechism.  That 
the  human  soul  has  fellowship  with  nature — 
that  in  nature  are  found  symbols  of  its 
thoughts  and  affections — that  all  mankindare 
one;  these  truths  are  implicitly  confessed  by 
all.  But  poetry  has  not  lo  do  with  abstract 
definitions:  these  come  after  it.  Poetry  must 
give  the  jilling-up  of  such  outlines,  the  life, 
the  reality,  the  action  which  they  signify. 
The  abstract  doctrine  of  King  Lear  or  of 
Othello  might  be  given  in  a  very  few  words  ; 
but  these  words  would  not  make  the  trage¬ 
dies. 

The  whole  of  the  Odyssey,  in  abstract  doc¬ 
trine,  might  be  put  in  a  nut-shell  ;thus: — 

“  Rogues  who  take  advantage  of  a  gentleman’s 
absence  to  take  liberties  with  his  wife  atid  his 
property,  are  liable  to  be  surprised  by  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  return.”  But  this  is  not  the  Odyssey. 

Now,  in  Wordsworth,  the  ipse  dLvit,  or  the 
abstract  declaration,  too  much  prevails  over  the 
pure  development  of  principles.  Avoiding,  at 
once,  extravagant  laudation  and  depreciation, 
the  best  eulogium  upon  the  poet  will  be  to 
state  fairly  wJiat  he  has  done.  In  a  very  dissi¬ 
pated  age,  he  has  been  constant  to  a  solemn 
idea  of  the  poet’s  duty : — he  has  not  wasted  his 
time  in  criticising  others — he  has  not  filled  a 
library-shelf  with  scores  of  vain  attempts  in 
various  departments — he  has  not  prostrated 
his  powers  beneath  any  reigning  cant  of  the 
times ;  but  he  has  maintained  harmony  be¬ 
tween  his  powers  and  his  performances.  He 
has  been  far  more  happy  than  Coleridge,  who 
left  poetiy  for  philosophy,  yet  never  attained 
demonstrative  science;  but  always  (as  Schil¬ 
ler  confesses  of  himself)  played  the  philoso 
pher  when  he  should  have  been  the  poet,  and 
vice  vers  A. 

It  was  with  no  slight  degree  of  veneration 
that  I  approached  the  dwelling  of  this  true 
poet  at  Rydal  Mount.  At  some  little  distance 
I  perceived  an  aged  man  slowly  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  the  garden.  His  figure  vyas  spare, 
and  his  stature  was  depressed  by  something 
of  a  stooping  attitude  :  the  head  w.as  drooped 
in  meditation.  As  I  came  nearer  I  could  see 
that  the  complexion  was  dark  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  and  the  eyes  appeared  dim  and  defec¬ 
tive.  The  lines  of  the  face  were  hard  and 
distinct;  but  something  of  a  serene  melan¬ 
choly,  telling  of thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,” 
characterized  the  whole  countenance.  I  felt 
that  this  was  Wordsworth,  the  genius  who  had 
attracted  me  into  this  lake  district.  I  thought 
that  he  gazed  towards  me ;  and  what  do  you 
guess  I  did  ?  Why,  though  provided  with  a 
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note  of  introduction,  I  walked  on  right  past 
his  house,  as  if  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  Am- 
bleside  that  afternoon.  However,  I  did  not 
go  so  far ;  but  passed  the  afternoon  in  strol¬ 
ling  about  near  the  water,  and  waited  for  the 
dusk  of  evening  to  accomplish  my  object. 
After  taking  a  little  refreshment  I  found  my¬ 
self  determined  upon  success. 

Without  any  further  njeditation  I  proceeded 
directly  lo  the  house.  My  introductory  note 
was  presented  ;  and.  in  a  very  little  lime,  I 
found  myself  quite  at  home  in  the  poet’s  study. 
Of  course  I  began  to  tell  how  I  had  enjoyed 
the  country  and  the  fine  weather.  I  repressed 
all  German  sentiment,  and  spoke  soberly  and 
reservedly,  meaning  just  as  much  as  and  no 
more  than  I  said.  I  compared  the  lake  scene¬ 
ry  with  the  most  notable  scenery  of  Germany  ; 
but  used  no  extravagant  language  either  of 
admiration  or  of  the  reverse.  To  all  this  the 
aged  and  venerable  poet  listened  with  appa¬ 
rent  interest,  and  from  remarks  upon  scenery 
and  climate  we  came  to  literature.  Here  my 
How  of  English  w.as  somewhat  checked  by  a 
question  about  the  young  poets  arising  in  Fa¬ 
therland.  I  felt  at  once,  as  I  have  often  done 
before,  that  our  young  authors,  with  all  their 
fire  and  energy  and  fund  of  now  ideas,  have 
not  enough  of  sobriety,  distinctness,  or  intelli¬ 
gibility  of  character  to  make  it  easy  to  talk 
about  them  or  to  describe  their  characters. 
How  much  more  easily  could  I  explain,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  characters  of  any  great  English 
poets,  say  Pope,  or  Cowper,  or  Crabbe,  than 
explain  here  the  characteristics  of  our  new  lit¬ 
erature!  This  fault  must  be  amended  among 
us  soon,  and  our  young  Pansophists  and  Uni- 
versalists  must  learn  to  be  content  with  being 
something  particular.  I  never  feel  so  strongly 
impressed  with  the  vague  character  of  a 
great  portion  of  our  literature  as  when  I  am 
asked  in  this  country  about  the  characteristics 
of  various  authors.  I  am  even  better  prepared 
with  answers  to  questions  about  our  old 
namby-pamby  literature.  I  can  say  some¬ 
thing  definite  about  such  writers  as  Gleim, 
Holty,  Kleist,  Klopstock,  Voss,  and  even  old 
Bodmer,  with  his  drone  of  an  epic,  “  The 
Noaechide ;”  but  what  can  I  say  when  asked 

about  such  geniuses  as  - ,  and - ,  and 

- ?  lam  driven  into  the  regions  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  politics,  or  philosophy,  to  find  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  w’ritings.  I  felt  that  a  great 
part  of  our  literature  was  not  worth  talking  of 
to  a  man  like  W’’ordsworth  ;  though  I  also  am 
sure  that  we  have  writers  who  are  the  glory 
of  our  land.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  hour 
of  twilight  which  I  spent  in  the  society  of  the 
poet.  He  spoke  freely  upon  many  interesting 
topics — his  contemporaries,  and  the  character 
of  the  times.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  in  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  relative  merits  of  English 
writers,  he  had  a  peculiar  standard.  Though 
bespoke  with  warm  admiration  of  the  vigor  and 
fertility  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  genius,  I  though* 
I  could  discover  in  his  remarks  an  undertone 
of  dissent  from  the  universal  applause  which 
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has  anticipated  tlie  judgment  of  posterity,  and 
placed  him  at  the  side  of  hakspeare.  It  miglit 
he  my  mistake;  hut  I  imagined  that  he  did 
not  seem  so  conversant  with  the  novels  and 
romances  of  the  northern  magician  as  even  I, 
a  German,  might  be.  Of  Southey  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  allectionate  regret  for  the  prema¬ 
ture  decay  of  his  faculties.  We  had  some 
conversation  also  about  Cob-ridge,  his  early 
I’riend,  of  whom  he  spoke  as  a  man  of  wonder¬ 
ful  iniagination  and  luxurious  eloquence;  but 
in  early  life  bewildered  in  his  pursuits,  and 
turning  aside  from  the  due  cultiv'ation  of  his 
birth-right,  poetry,  to  politics,  criticism,  reli¬ 
gious  controversy,  and  metaphysics,  without 
attaining  in  any  oi  these  departments  the  per¬ 
fection  and  mastery  which  he  might  have 
reached  as  a  poet. 


THE  ROBERTSES  ON  THEIR  TRAVELS. 

BY  MRS.  TROLLOPE. 

From  the  Now  Monthly  Magazine. 

“  Thank  Heaven,  Sophy  !  that  plague’s 
past  and  over  !”  exclaimed  Lady  Moreton 
to  her  cousin,  as  they  drove  aw-ay  in  all  the 
happiness  of  their  recovered  tete-u-tete  from 
the  Hue  Taitboui.  “  I  don’t  know  what 
Sir  Christopher  may  say  to  it,  but  let  him 
say  what  he  will,  1  would  rather  bear  it  than 
have  that  death’s  head  and  cross  bones  for 
ever  before  my  eyes.” 

“  Indeed,  my  dearest  cousin,  I  think  you 
have  decided  rightly.  Nature  gave  you  a 
temper  that  w’as  never  intended  for  weep¬ 
ing  and  lamentation,  and  it  would  be  no- 
thing  short  of  ingratitude  and  rebellion  to 
Heaven  if  you  submitted  to  sit  down  with 
that  girl  before  your  eyes,”  replied  Lady 
Forton.  “  But  1  think,”  she  added,  “  that 
you  must  write  to  her  father.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Sophy,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  do  no  such  thing.  What  good  could 
[  possibly  do  by  writing  ?  Some  months 
hence  I  dare  say  I  shall  write,  but  shall 
pass  over  my  sending  her  to  those  worthy 
people,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course — ^just 
as  if  I  had  sent  her  to  a  school,  you 
know.” 

Lady  Forton  remained  silent  on  hearing 
this,  while  Lady  Moreton  put  down  the 
window  of  the  carriage,  and  then  put  it  up 
again,  half  a  dozen  times  in  half  as  many 
minutes,  and  then  sh^  began  humming  a 
new  waltz.  This  lasted  till  they  had  got 
as  far  as  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  then  her 
sweet  cheerful  temper  yielding  at  last,  she 


exclaimed,  “  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what 
makes  you  sit  moping  there,  cousin  Sophy, 
without  condescending  to  give  me  a  word 
of  answer  ?” 

”  No,  no,  ma  cousinCy  I  am  not  nioping, 

I  am  writing.” 

“  Writing  ?  and  who  are  you  writing  to, 
pray  ?  The  Chevalier  de  St.  Armand  ?” 

‘‘  No,  my  dear,  1  am  writing  to  Sir 
Christopher  Harrington.” 

‘‘  Are  you  ?  What  a  dear  good  creature 
you  are,  Sophy  !  What  should  1  do  w  iih- 
out  you  ?  But,  Sophy,  dear,  won’t  he  think 
it  odd  for  you  to  write  to  him  ?  He  never 
set  eyes  upon  you  in  his  whole  life,  re¬ 
member.” 

“  Why,  yes,  cousin,  I  suspect  he  might 
think  it  very  odd  indeed.  But  if  1  wrote 
the  letter,  and  you  copied  it,  he  would 
never  find  it  out,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
take  you  five  minutes.” 

Lady  Moreton  sighed,  but  she  probably 
knew  that  resistance  was  vain,  and  said  no 
more  on  the  subject,  suddenly  dismissing 
it,  by  turning  the  discour.se  to  the  fancy 
ball,  with  which  she  intended  to  conclude 
the  season.  Her  cautious  cousin  followed 
her  lead,  and  perfectly  contented  to  manage 
the  charming  tempered  countess,  her  purse, 
and  her  parties,  as  completely  as  a  pilot 
manages  the  course  of  a  ship  in  fair  wea¬ 
ther,  said  not  a  syllable  more  either  of  Sir 
Christopher  or  his  daughter,  till  she  brought 
the  following  letter  for  her  docile  relative 
to  copy. 

”  Dear  Sir  Christopher, 

“  I  hope  that  you  will  feel  satisfied  with 
what  1  have  done  about  your  daughter.  1 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  1  have  found  her 
rather  behind  hand  in  her  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Every  thing  is  so  advanced  in 
Paris!  But  luckily  for  her,  a  charming 
family  of  the  name  of  Roberts,  who  are 
among  my  most  intimate  friends,  and  who 
move,  indeed,  in  the  very  first  circles  of 
Paris,  have  two  daughters,  whose  educa¬ 
tion  is  still  going  on,  though  they  are  al¬ 
ready  among  the  most  finished  samples  of 
Parisian  education  which  we  have  among 
us.  In  order  to  render  perfect  their  ac¬ 
cent  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  are  about  to  set  out  upon  a  most 
delightful  tour,  which  will  comprehend 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  they  have  the  ex¬ 
cessive  kindness  to  take  Bertha  with  them. 
Had  there  been  time,  I  would  have  written 
to  consult  you  on  the  subject ;  but  had  1 
done  so,  the  opportunity  would  have  been 
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lost,  and  we  can  never  hope  to  find  such 
another. 

“  Yours,  dear  Sir  Christoplier, 

“  Always  affectionately, 

“  M.  Moreton.” 

II  aving  thus  guarded  against  all  possible 
danger  of  reasonable  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  young  lady’s  fiither,  and  in  a  very 
prompt  and  business-like  manner  settled  all 
pecuniary  matters  with  the  Robertses,  Lady 
Moreton  dismissed  the  disagreeable  subject 
from  her  mind,  as  completely  as  we  now 
dismiss  her  ladyship  from  our  pages. 

As  soon  as  this  important  transaction 
was  completed,  our  travelling  friends  im¬ 
mediately  fixed  the  day  of  their  departure 
for  Baden  Baden ;  Mrs.  Roberts  getting 
rid  of  all  her  debts  (excepting  a  few  small, 
half-forgotten  ones,  for  such  vulgar  com¬ 
modities  as  many  particularly  elegant  peo¬ 
ple  find  it  impossible  to  remember,)  by 
means  of  draining  their  credit  at  their 
London  bankers  as  “  dry  as  hail and 
were  thus  enabled  to  set  out  with  light 
hearts,  and  a  quarter’s  stipend  from  Miss 
Harrington  in  advance,  safely  stowed  in 
IVfrs.  Roberts’  private  pocket-book. 

What  was,  however,  to  Mrs.  Roberts’ 
feelings,  more  precious  still  than  her  bun¬ 
dle  of  receipts,  and  her  not  quite  empty 
purse,  was  a  certain  tiny  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  obtained  for  her  by  her  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Bretlow,  from  a  French  lady  of  rank. 
This,  and  the  comfortable  conviction  that, 
notwithstanding  all  her  blunders  about 
prices,  and  the  comparative  expenses  of  a 
quiet  banker’s  life  in  London,  and  those  of 
a  fine  lady  in  Paris,  she  still  retained  in 
her  husband’s  opinion  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  the  very  best  manager  that  ever  lived, 
sufficed  to  send  her  off  in  excellent  spirits. 

She  was  conscious,  too,  that  she  w’as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  improved  in  a  variety  of  ways  by 
her  residence  in  Paris.  She  knew,  as  she 
told  her  confidential  Agatha,  a  monstrous 
deal  more  of  life  than  when  she  set  out, 
and  that  she  was  certain  she  should  get  on 
better  and  better  every  place  she  came  to. 

“  It  is  the  duty  of  an  English  woman,” 
said  she,  “  to  teach  all  foreigners  that  we 
are  the  first  people  of  the  earth  in  all  ways. 
And  that  is  what  I  will  teach  them,  go  where 
I  will,  you  may  depend  upon  that,  Agatha. 
Nobody  can  learn  every  thing  at  the  first 
moment,  you  know,  and  of  course  I  feel  a 
little  put  out  in  Paris,  just  at  first,  about 
that  nasty,  stupid,  milliner’s  bill,  and  one  or 
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two  other  things.  For  instance,  it  never 
struck  me  till  quite  lately,  that  we  ought 
to  call  ourselves  De  Roberts.  I  have  not 
said  a  word  to  your  father  about  it  as  yet, 
but  I  have  had  new  card-plates  engraved. 
You  need  not  say  any  thing  about  it,  Aga¬ 
tha,  till  after  we  have  left  Paris,  because  we 
should  have  such  lots  of  questions  to  an¬ 
swer.  But  look  here,  my  dear.” 

The  young  lady  stretehed  out  her  hand 
to  receive  the  card  presented  to  her,  and 
read  thereon, 

MADAME  DE  ROBERTS, 

.Yc'e  de  Hopkins. 

“  What  put  this  into  your  head,  mam¬ 
ma?”  said  Agatha,  smiling  with  evident 
admiration  and  pleasure. 

”  Why,  I  got  hold  of  it,  my  dear,  from  a 
conversation  I  overheard  some  time  ago  at 
that  ridiculous  Madame  de  Soissonac’s,  who, 
it  is  quite  plain,  by  the  bye,  has  turned  us 
off  because  Edward  would  not  give  up  that 
pretty  INIadame  de  la  Motte  for  her.  But, 
however,  as  I  was  saying,  it  was  at  her 
house  that  I  got  the  idea,  which  I  must 
say,  I  think,  is  rather  a  clever  one.  I 
overheard  a  Frenchman  say  to  an  English¬ 
man — it  was  one  of  the  few  who  have  got 
common  sense  enough  to  speak  English, 
you  know — that  he  believed  all  the  best 
English  families  either  have  or  used  to  have  a 
de  put  before  their  names,  as  a  sign  that  they 
came  first  from  some  of  the  great  families  in 
France.  And  the  Englishman  said,  ‘Oh, 
yes,  certainly,  it  was  so.*  And  then  the 
Frenchman  said,  that  it  was  a  great  pity 
the  English  ever  left  it  off,  for  that  not  all  the 
money  in  the  world  could  give  them  so 
much  consequence  on  the  Continent  as  the 
having  de  before  their  names.  Nothing  is 
lost  upon  me,  you  see.” 

”  No,  mamma,”  replied  Agatha,  “  you 
are  very  clever,  nobody  can  doubt  that,  and 
I  shall  like  to  be  called  Mademoiselle  de 
Roberts  exceedingly ;  and  so  will  Edward, 
too.  I’ll  engage  for  it,  and  Maria  also.  But 
I  think  it  will  puzzle  papa  monstrously. 
What  do  you  think  he  will  say  to  it?” 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,  my  dear,  but 
it  does  not  much  signify,  I  suppose.  But 
you  must  not  think,  Agatha,  that  I  mean  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  your  father.  You 
know  I  always  forbid  every  thing  of  the 
kind.  Nobody  shall  ever  have  cause  to  say 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  that  I  ever  taught 
my  children  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  their 
father.” 

And  now  every  thing  being  settled,  and 
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every  thing  being  packed,  the  whole  family, 
but  no  longer  encumbered  by  a  servant,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  Messagerie,  and  stowed  them¬ 
selves  into  the  interior  of  the  diligence 
bound  to  Strasbourg.  One  of  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts’  last  purchases  in  Paris  was  the  volu¬ 
minous  guide-book  of  the  admirable  Ma¬ 
dame  Starkay,  as  she  is  called  by  more 
than  one  of  the  nations  whose  hidden  treas¬ 
ures  she  has  so  industriously  laid  bare. 
And  from  this  treasury  of  useful  knowledge 
she  had,  during  the  short  intervals  allowed 
by  her  more  active  labors,  already  gleaned 
a  great  deal.  Amongst  the  rest  she  had 
made  herself  perfectly  au  fait  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  veterino  travelling,  and  of  the 
immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it 
when  six  persons  are  to  be  conveyed.  This 
advantage,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be 
so  attainable  in  France  as  elsewhere,  and 
she  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  began  her 
onward  course  by  the  diligence.  But  she 
did  not  leave  Paris  till  she  had  made  Miss 
Harrington  understand,  by  a  reference  to 
Madame  Starkay’s  statements  respecting 
posting,  that  the  journey  to  Baden  Baden 
could  not  possibly  be  made  for  less  than 
twenty  pounds,  which  sum  the  melancholy 
girl  deposited  in  her  hands,  secretly  re¬ 
joicing  that  she  was  about  to  leave  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  Paris  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
pounds  behind  her.  Their  first  halt  was 
for  dinner,  and  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts  brought  forward  her  very  last  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  French  language,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  convincing  the  landlady,  two  cham¬ 
bermaids,  and  three  waiters,  that  they  were 
themselves,  together  with  the  whole  nation 
to  which  they  belonged,  the  most  ignorant 
and  contemptible  set  of  creatures  upon  the 
earth  ;  that  nothing  which  they  brought  to 
table  was  fit  for  the  food  of  Christians,  and 
that  the  not  having  salt-spoons  and  sugar- 
tongs,  was  a  demonstration  of  national 
inferiority,  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed. 

It  was  certainly  a  proof  that  her  resi¬ 
dence  at  Paris  had  increased  her  vocabulary 
of  French  phrases,  that  she  so  far  managed 
to  make  herself  understood,  as  to  lead  the 
head-waiter  to  ask  the  landlady  whether 
she  did  not  think  the  English  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  travellers  in  the  world.  But  it 
was  Miss  Agatha  who,  in  the  first  instance, 
reaped  this  reward  of  her  mother’s  progress 
in  “  the  tongues,”  for  she  not  only  overheard, 
but  understood  what  the  man  said.  How¬ 
ever,  she  immediately  transferred  it,  in 
good  English,  to  the  ear  of  her  mamma. 


and  then,  very  naturally,  Mrs.  Roberts 
grew  vehemently  patriotic,  declaring  that 
the  English  condescended  a  great  deal  tco 
low,  in  putting  themselves  so  far  upon  an 
equality  with  a  set  of  contemptible  foreign¬ 
ers,  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
playing  their  detestable  ingratitude  by  abus¬ 
ing  them. 

“  I  only  \vish,”  she  added  with  fervor, 

that  our  gold  would  turn  into  lead  be¬ 
tween  their  fingers,  and  then  they  would 
know  the  difference  between  a  really  great 
nation  and  themselves.” 

However,  on  the  whole,  they  might  be 
said  to  have  reached  Strasbourg  in  safety  ; 
for  though  no  part  of  the  distance  was  un¬ 
marked  by  some  very  striking  display  of 
Gallic  inferiority,  they  were  neither  starved 
to  death,  nor  crushed  into  fragments  by  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  horses  which  drew 
their  vehicle;  though  both  the  one  fate  and 
the  other  were  pretty  incessantly  prophesied 
by  the  indignant  Mrs.  Roberts,  who  could 
neither  understand  how  a  civilized  nation 
could  submit  to  eat  the  meat  that  had  posi¬ 
tively  been  boiled  in  their  soup,  or  suffer 
four  horrid  great  animals  to  gallcp  abreast, 
when  drawing  a  public  carriage,  to  which 
the  safety  of  English  travellers  was  so  fre¬ 
quently  intrusted  ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  disgust  and  indig¬ 
nation,  however,  Mrs.  Roberts  never  ceased 
to  feel  that  by  thus  travelling  with  her  family 
abroad,  she  was  doing  an  extremely  genteel 
thing;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  her 
expressions  of  admiration  and  enjoyment, 
concerning  every  thing  she  saw  and  every 
thing  she  did,  when  writing  to  her  friends 
at  home,  or  her  demonstrations  of  disgust 
and  contempt  to  the  offending  natives  of 
the  countries  which  she  honored  with  her 
presence,  were  the  most  energetic  and 
powerful. 

At  Strasbourg,  Mrs.  Roberts  of  course 
thought  h  necessary  to  remain  long  enough 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  its 
cathedral ;  and  it  was  there  that  for  the 
first  time  her  young  protegee y  Miss  Har¬ 
rington,  displayed  any  symptom  of  interest 
in  what  was  going  on  before  her  eyes. 

At  the  sight  of  the  mighty  church,  she 
started,  and  without  thinking  of  what  she 
was  about,  she  remained  as  perfectly  still 
as  if  her  feet  had  been  rooted  to  the  pave¬ 
ment,  in  contemplation  of  the  western  front, 
long  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  entered 
the  building. 

As  soon  as  the  mournful  young  traveller 
had  sufficintly  recovered  her  presence  of 
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mind  to  become  aware  that  she  was  alone, 
she  experienced  a  painful  sensation  of  be- 
wildermeiU  and  fear.  But  although  this 
poor  girl  partook  of  that  particular  weak¬ 
ness  of  mind  which  beset  the  Danish 
prince,  and  though  while  confessing,  like 
him,  that  death  was  common,  she  might 
fairly  enough  have  been  exposed  to  the  re- 1 
joinder,  “Then  if  it  be,  why  seems  it  so 
particular  to  thee?” — notwithstanding  all 
this,  Bertha  Harrington  was  by  no  means  I 
a  sillygirl,  and  putting  her  hand  before  her 
eyes,  to  shut  out  for  a  moment  the  sight  of 
the  astounding  edifice  which  had  so  over- 
powered  her  faculties,  she  set  to  work  upon 
a  strict  self-examination,  as  to  how  mucli  she 
remembered  about  the  hotel  at  which  they 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  day  and 
night.  Fortunately,  she  remembered  its 
name,  and  this  was  enough  to  re-assure 
her  ;  for  if  she  should  happen  to  see  no 
more  of  her  party  either  in  or  about  the 
church,  she  knew  that  she  could  inquire 
her  way  to  the  hotel. 

Having  made  up  her  mind  on  this  point, 
a  very  ardent  wish  sprang  up  in  her  mind 
that  she  might  see  no  more  of  the  Roberts¬ 
es  till  she  met  them  at  dinner.  The  hour 
for  this  repast  had,  in  her  hearing,  been 
named  at  three  hours  later  than  the  present 
time,  and  the  possibility  that  she  might 
pas  that  interval  aot  only  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  their  voices,  but  within  the  precincts 
of  the  solemn  wonder  that  reared  itself  be¬ 
fore  her,  caused  a  movement  of  joyous 
satisfaction  at  her  heart,  which  it  was  long 
since  she  had  experienced. 

She  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  she 
should  be  speedily  sought  for,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  anticipating  that  the  spot  first  re¬ 
visited  would  be  that  on  which  she  had 
been  last  seen,  she  glided  away  to  the  left, 
and  was  asain  standing  entranced  before 
the  statued  stateliness  of  the  north  side  of 
the  building,  while  her  party,  staring  in  all 
directions  round  the  wide  extent  that 
spreads  before  the  western  front,  remained 
wondering  d  Tcnvic  Vun  dc  VautrCy  where 
she  could  possibly  be. 

Their  exit  from  the  building  in  search  of 
her,  however,  though  by  no  means  long  de¬ 
layed,  was  not  made  till  the  whole  family  had 
seen  quite  as  much  of  the  interior  of  Stras¬ 
bourg  Cathedral  as  they  desired  to  see. 
There  were  no  statues  upon  which  Mrs. 
Roberts  could  display  her  enthusiasm,  as 
she  had  been  wont  to  do  in  the  halls  of  the 
Louvre;  there  were  no  moustached  beaux, 
nor  gaily  attired  belles,  for  the  fair  sisters 
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and  their  brother  to  stare  at ;  and,  as  for 
the  worthy  Mr.  Roberts  himself,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  church  with  his  huge  bandanna 
pocket  handkerchief  wrapped  closely  round 
his  head,  declaring  that  he  had  never  been 
in  such  a  well  in  his  life,  and  that  if  he 
stayed  another  minute  there  he  should 
have  rheumatism  in  his  head  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

Having  therefore  looked  about  as  much 
as  they  thought  needful,  for  the  lost  Bertha, 
all  serious  anxiety  on  her  account  being 
eflfectually  prevented  by  their  being  aware 
that,  by  some  strange  accident  or  other, 
this  very  odd  girl  spoke  French  as  well  as 
she  did  English,  they  agreed  to  proceed  on 
their  ramble  round  the  town.  The  ever- 
provident  Mrs.  Roberts,  indeed,  whispered 
to  her  son  before  they  set  off,  that  perhaps 
he  would  do  better  to  stay  behind  and  poke 
about  the  old  church  a  little  in  search  of 
her. 

“  It  would  be  such  a  nice  opportunity, 
Edward,  if  you  did  happen  to  find  her,” 
she  added  coaxingly  ;  “  and  I  don't  sup¬ 
pose  we  shall  see  any  thing  very  particular 
in  this  queer  old  town.” 

“  No,  ma’am,  I  don’t  suppose  there  is  a 
single  thing,  dead  or  alive,  in  the  whole  * 
place,  that  1  would  give  half  a  sou  to  look 
at.  But  I  won’t  play  guardian  angel  to 
M  iss  Bertha  for  all  that.  She  is  the  dull¬ 
est  young  devil  that  I  ever  came  near  in 
my  life,  and  I  would  see  her  jump  from 
the  top  of  that  filagree  steeple  up  there 
rather  than  be  plagued  with  her  imperti¬ 
nent  silence  for  five  minutes.” 

“  But,  Edward,  dearest,”  persisted  the 
anxious  parent,  “  you  should  never  forget 
that  she  will  have  three  thousand  a-year.” 

“  Make  yourself  easy,  mother,”  replied 
the  young  man,  “  I  never  do  forget  it,  and 
if  her  father  keeps  single  for  the  next  three 
years  I  fully  intend  to  marry  her,  if  she 
w’ere  to  grow  paler  and  duller  every  hour 
of  her  life  from  this  day  to  that.  But  I 
hope,  ma’am,  you  don’t  suppose  that  I  am 
snch  a  very  slow  coach  as  to  require  three 
years  to  bring  me  in?  You  may  manage 
the  girl  as  you  will  for  the  next  two  years 
eleven  months  and  fifteen  days,  and  I  will 
manage  myself  according  to  my  owm  fancy 
during  the  same  time,  and  then  you  shall 
see  me  make  play,  mother,  push  all  other 
pretenders  out  of  the  field,  and  join  myself 
in  holy  wedlock  to  the  young  lady  and  her 
thousands  before  you  know  where  you 
are.” 

“Dear,  lively  creature!”  returned  his 
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mother,  rclcasincr  ilie  strucrolina  arm  she 
had  seized  while  making  the  reiiionstrance ; 
“  if  you  have  a  mind  to  do  that,  or  any 
thing  else,  darling,  1  don’t  feel  much  doubt 
but  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  it.  But  do 
step  on,  my  dear  Edward,  and  give  those 
two  audacious  officers  a  look  with  those 
eyes  of  your’s  You  see  how  they  have 
stepped  o(f  the  pavement,  almost  into  the 
gutter,  to  let  your  sisters  pass,  as  if  we 
were  such  fools  as  not  to  know  that  they 
do  it  only  to  have  a  good  opportunity  of 
staring  at  them?  I  suppose  they  think  we 
shall  take  it  all  for  politeness.  I\ot  quite 
so  soft  as  that,  are  wo,  Edward?” 


For  the  first  time  since  the  strange  and 
terrible  events  which  had  sent  her  in  a 
condition  far  worse  than  that  of  an  orphan, 
from  her  home  and  her  country,  Bertha 
Harrington  now  felt  a  sensation  of  positive 
enjoyment.  Before  she  entered  upon  the 
stupeiidous  vastness  of  the  venerable 
church,  she  watched  from  behind  a  shelter¬ 
ing  buttress  the  departure  of  the  family 
into  which  she  had  been  so  strangely  graft¬ 
ed,  from  the  square,  if  the  open  space  in 
which  it  stands  supreme  can  be  so  termed, 
and  then,  released  from  all  fears  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  reunion  with  them,  she  pushed 
open  a  small  door  and  went  in.  On  first 
entering  the  vast  cathedral  of  Strasbourg 
the  emotion  felt  is  generally  rather  that  of 
disa|)pointment  than  pleasure  ;  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  occasioned  by  the  contrast  between 
the  rude  and  unfinished  appearance  of  the 
interior,  and  the  lich  magnificence  of  the 
e.xternal  architecture.  The  whole  edifice 
is  a  noble  conception;  but  the  patience, 
the  labor,  and  the  abounding  wealth  which 
may  so  easily  be  traced  in  all  the  elabo 
rate  details  of  its  exterior  fitnshing,  seem 
to  have  failed  before  the  pious  work  had 
been  long  continued  within.  But  when 
the  pampered  eye  that  has  been  feasting 
on  the  dainty  decorations  of  the  outer 
walls,  their  buttresses,  their  pinnacles, 
their  cornices — their  countless  population 
of  saints  and  angels,  martyrs  and  kings — 
the  doorways,  that  look  like  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  and  the  spire  whose  leafy  tracery 
seems  piercing  a  way  to  it — when  the  pam¬ 
pered  eye  has  become  accustomed,  as  it 
were,  to  the  striking  difference  between 
what  it  has  been  gazing  at  without,  and 
what  it  has  to  rest  upon  within,  the  ima¬ 
gination  very  speedily  becomes  satisfied, 
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and,  forgetful  of  the  pomps  and  vanities 
which  have  been  left  to  the  idle  gazers  of 
the  market-place,  lulls  itself  into  holy  med¬ 
itation  in  the  still  space,  so  awful  in  its 
vastness,  which  seems  void  of  every  thing 
but  the  solemn  silence  that  j)ermits  the 
thoughts  to  rise  to  heaven. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  inffuence  of  the 
place  on  the  mind  of  Bertha  Harrington. 
It  was  long,  very  long,  since  she  had  felt 
herself  so  completely  at  liberty,  and  though 
a  well-taugRt  voung  Protestant,  her  first 
impulse,  in  this  Romish  church,  was  to 
pray.  Poor  young  creature !  her  heart 
was  almost  as  heavy  as  it  was  innocent; 
and  yet  Bertha  Harrington  was  not  in  love, 
nor  was  she  poor,  nor  was  she  persecuted 
after  the  manner  of  a  heroine,  nor  had  she 
left  in  any  other  land,  any  persons  who 
were  mucli  dearer  to  her  than  those  she 
had  found  in  this.  For,  in  truth,  she  had 
never  loved,  warmly,  truly,  and  devotedly, 
but  one  human  being,  and  that  one  was 
her  mother.  This  mother,  as  unlike  in  ail 
things  to  the  sister  who  has  been  introduced 
to  the  reader,  as  it  was  possible  for  one 
wotnan  to  be  to  another,  had  passed  through 
a  short  life  to  an  awfully  sudden  death, 
with  little  to  cheer  her  seemingly  prosper¬ 
ous,  but  really  unhappy  destiny,  save  the 
constant  society,  the  constant  love,  and  the 
constant  duty  of  her  one  sweet  child. 

Lady  Harrington,  who  was  fifteen  years 
younger  than  her  sister,  had  been  earlv 
married  to  her  wealthy,  handsome,  and 
very  accomplished  husband.  She  had 
loved  him,  too,  most  tenderly  ;  and  as  she 
was  blessed  with  great  beauty,  very  bright 
intelligence,  perfect  health,  great  acquire¬ 
ments  in  all  accomplishments  that  could 
fascinate  others  and  amuse  herself,  and. 
to  crown  all,  possessed  a  most  sweet  and 
loving  temper,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  happiest 
y»)ung  women  in  existence. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  there 
are  but  few  so  wretched.  Her  first  mis¬ 
fortune  was  the  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
instead  of  a  son.  The  sort  of  effect  which 
this  disappointment  produced  on  the  father 
is  not  easily  described.  His  beautiful 
young  wife  seemed  suddenly  to  become 
disagreeable  to  him.  He  did  not  positively 
use  her  ill  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  never  ad¬ 
dressed  her  in  harsh  or  unseemly  language, 
nor  were  any  of  the  luxuries  of  her  station 
and  fortune  withdrawn.  But,  in  truth,  he 
rarely  addressed  her  at  all ;  and  having 
arranged  her  removal  from  London  where 
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her  child  was  born,  to  his  remote  castle  in 
Ireland,  he  never  arranged  any  other  re¬ 
moval  lor  her,  but  without  alluding  to  any 
cause  whatever  for  his  conduct,  he  gradu¬ 
ally  withdrew  himself  from  her  society, 
passing  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
London,  but  still  occasionally  paying  a 
visit  of  a  few  days  at  a  time  to  his  castle, 
his  wife,  and  his  child,  so  that  he  could 
not  strictly  be  said  to  live  separately  from 
her. 

But  it  would  have  been  greatly  more  for 
her  happiness  had  he  done  so ;  for  then, 
time,  her  little  daughter,  her  books,  her 
music,  and  the  lovely  wildness  of  her  mag¬ 
nificent  abode,  would  by  degrees  have 
soothed  her  spirit,  and  reconciled  her  to 
her  strange  destiny.  But  these  visitations, 
startling  from  their  unannounced  sudden¬ 
ness,  and  always  bringing  the  alternate  hot 
and  cold  ague  fits  of  hope  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  to  the  hard-to-cure  love  of  the  fond 
young  wife,  perpetually  disturbed  her  ex¬ 
istence,  without  cheering  it,  and  it  was 
only  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
her  life  when  Bertha  had  become  capable 
of  being  her  companion  as  well  as  her 
pupil,  that  the  spirit  of  the  neglected  wife, 
and  almost  desolate  recluse,  became  toler¬ 
ably  tranquil,  and  resigned  to  the  lot  she 
had  drawn. 

During  these  years,  Bertha  had  grown 
into  so  very  charming,  and  so  very  dear  a 
companion,  that  her  mother  could  endure 
with  comparative  indifference,  the  seeming¬ 
ly  unmeaning  comings  and  goings  of  Sir 
Christopher.  The  only  care  which  the 
negligent  father  of  this  sweet  girl  ever 
bestowed  on  her  education,  was  the  sending 
down  a  young  Frenchwoman  to  Castle 
Harrington  by  way  of  a  governess.  Bertha 
was,  however,  rather  more  than  twelve 
years  old  when  she  arrived,  and  as  her 
mother  had  already  made  her  an  extremely 
good  French  scholar,  this  innovation  might 
very  well  have  been  dispensed  w'ith.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  young  woman  was  a  Parisian, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  well  edu¬ 
cated,  Lady  Harrington  willingly  submit¬ 
ted  to  it,  permitting  the  handsome  stranger 
to  live  cn  tiers  with  herself  and  her 
daughter,  save  for  two  precious  hours 
in  the  evening,  w'hen  previous  to  their  re¬ 
tiring  together  to  rest,  the  mother  and 
daughter  still  enjoyed  an  interval  of  un¬ 
bounded  confidence.  And  in  the  mornings, 
too,  when  rambling  farther  on  foot  than 
the  delicate  Mademoiselle  Labarre  liked  to 
follow  them,  they  still  pursued  their  sketch- 
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ing,  or  their  botanizing  tete  d  tete  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  they  lived  all 
together  and  Bertha  had  the  advantage  of 
improving  her  French  accent  and  her  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  colloquial  idiom;  for  the 
conversation  was  wholly  French,  mademoi¬ 
selle  professing  herself  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  English  language. 

In  this  manner  above  four  years  had 
passed  with  little  variety,  save  that  which 
arose  from  the  visits  of  Sir  Christopher. — 
These  seldom  lasted  beyond  a  day  or 
two,  but  they  had  become  considerably 
more  frequent  than  formerly  ;  they  caused, 
however,  but  little  variety  in  the  daily 
routine  of  Lady  Harrington’s  life,  or  in 
that  of  her  daughter  either.  Their  morn- 
ing  walks,  and  their  evening  tete  a  tete, 
went  on  as  usual,  for  Sir  Christopher  in¬ 
variably  passed  his  evenings  in  his  library, 
where  he  had  an  excellent  collection  of 
books,  which,  notwithstanding  the  general 
dissipation  of  his  habits,  had  ever  contin¬ 
ued  an  object  of  interest  to  him.  Made¬ 
moiselle  Labarre  also  continued  her  usual 
practice  of  re.«pectfully  saluting  the  ladies 
as  soon  as  she  had  taken  her  coffee,  and 
leaving  the  saloon  to  Lady  Harrington  and 
her  daughter. 

Although  Mademoiselle  Labarre  was,  as 
we  have  said,  no  great  walker,  her  general 
health  had  appeared  exceedingly  good  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Lady  Harrington.  She  then  appeared  to 
lose  her  spirits  and  her  strength,  and  soon 
took  the  opportunity  of  Sir  Christopher’s 
arrival  at  the  castle  to  signify  her  intention 
of  resigning  her  situation  and  returning  to 
the  continent.  No  time,  however,  was 
specified  for  her  departure,  but  it  wus  un¬ 
derstood  that  she  intended  to  set  off,  as 
soon  as  she  felt  well  enough  to  undertake 
the journey. 

Great  kindness  and  attention  ware  shown 
her  on  the  part  of  Lady  Harrington,  but 
she  made  no  eflfort  to  detain  her,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  evident,  from  Sir  Christopher’s 
silence  on  the  subject,  that  he  agreed  with 
her  in  thinking  that  Bertha  could  not  reap 
any  further  benefit  from  her  services. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  and  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  himself  still  at  the  castle,  when  one 
night  shortly  after  the  mother  and  daughter 
had  retired  to  bed,  Bertha,  who  slept  in  a 
bed  beside  her  mother’s,  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  cry  from  Lady  Harrington. 
The  young  girl  was  by  her  side  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  the  light  of  the  night-lamp  suf¬ 
ficed  to  show  her  the  beloved  features  of 
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lier  mother  convulsed  in  mortal  agony. 
To  procure  assistance  was  of  course  the 
first  idea  that  occurred  to  her,  and  hastily 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  seize  the  lamp, 
while  her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  con¬ 
vulsed  features  of  her  mother,  she  over¬ 
turned  it,  and  the  flame  went  out.  She 
knew  her  way,  however,  to  the  chamber 
of  her  mother’s  personal  attendant  too  well 
to  ca«ise  her  any  fear  lest  she  should  fail 
to  find  it  without  a  light,  and  losing  not 
an  instant  even  to  clothe  her  delicate  feet 
in  slippers,  she  crept  along  by  the  help  of 
the  well-known  furniture  till  she  reached 
the  door  and  entered  upon  the  long  passage 
which  led  to  the  rather  distant  sleeping- 
rooms  of  the  household. 

Her  unclad  feet  moved  so  noiselessly 
along  the  carpeted  passage,  that  if  every  | 
room  she  pjissed  had  heen  inhabited,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  that  any  one 
could  have  heard  her  Nevertheless  she 
perceive<l  a  strong  light  gleam  from  the 
partially  opened  door  of  one  of  the  rooms 
she  was  about  to  pass,  and  rejoiced  by  the 
hope  of  finding  speedy  aid,  she  quickened 
her  already  rapid  pace  for  a  step  or  two, 
and  presently  perceived  that  the  light  came 
from  the  door  of  Mademoiselle  Labarre. 

There  hail  ever  been  something,  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  say  what,  in  the  manners  of| 
this  young  woman,  which  though  perfectly 
well-bred  and  respectful,  had  never  led  to 
that  kindly  degree  of  intimacy  which  Lady 
Harrington  would  willingly  have  permitted; 
there  had  ever  been  something  of  restraint 
and  coldness  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
intevcourse,  which  would  certainly  have 
prevented  Bertha  from  selecting  her  as  the 
first  to  summon  in  a  moment  of  such  pain¬ 
ful  alarm  as  the  present;  nevertheless,  she 
determined,  as  her  door  was  open,  to  enter 
her  room,  and  entreat  her  to  awaken  some  of 
the  men  servants,  and  to  send  them  off*  for 
medical  assistance. 

But  one  or  two  more  of  her  rapid,  noise¬ 
less  steps,  brought  within  reach  of  seeing 
the  figure  of  the  Frenchwoman,  who  stood 
immediately  within  the  door,  and  also  her 
features,  made  distinctly  visible  by  the 
light  of  a  wax  taper  she  held  in  her  hand. 

The  figure  of  Bertha  was  still  completely 
hid  in  the  obscurity  of  the  passage,  and  for 
an  instant  she  paused  to  contemplate  the 
spectre-like  countenance  of  Mademoiselle 
Labarre.  She  was  as  pale  as  death  ;  her 
eyes  were  not  only  wide  open,  but  distend¬ 
ed  so  much  beyond  their  usual  size,  as  to 
give  her  the  appearance  of  a  being  under 


the  influence  of  terror,  that  amounted  to 
agony.  Her  lips  were  unclosed,  and  fright¬ 
fully  colorless,  and  her  beautiful  teeth  were 
visible  from  side  to  side,  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  to  express  the  suspension  of  all  her 
faculties  in  a  paroxysm  of  horror. 

At  any  other  moment  Bertha  would  have 
fled  from  her  in  alarm,  in  the  belief,  proba¬ 
bly,  that  some  sudden  fit  of  frensy  had  fal¬ 
len  upon  her ;  but  now,  bewildered  herself, 
the  poor  girl,  by  the  dreadful  fears  to  which 
her  mother’s  violent  sufTerings  had  given 
rise,  she  fancied  that  Mademoiselle  La¬ 
barre  had  been  made  aware  of  them,  she 
knew  not  how’,  and  feeling  that  her  ghostly 
appearance  was  only  a  part  of  the  frightful 
terror  of  the  moment,  she  rushed  onward 
and  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

The  governess  uttered  a  shriek  so  loud 
and  shrill  that  Bertha  recoiled  from  her  in 
terror,  but  she  called  her  by  her  name, 
adding,  “ Gracious  Heaven!  she  has  lost 
her  senses !” 

These  sounds  seemed  to  restore  the  be¬ 
wildered  faculties  of  Mademoiselle  Labarre, 
and  she  exclaimed  in  French,  “  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Is  it  you  ?  Why — ” 

“  Oh  !  mademoiselle,”  exclaimed  Bertha, 
“  my  mother !” 

“  Your  mother  ?  Is  she  dead  ?”  said  the 
governess,  shuddering. 

“  O  Heaven  forbid  !”  cried  Bertha,  “  but 
she  is  ill,  mademoiselle,  very  ill,  I  am  going 
for  her  maid.  Give  me  your  candle;  we 
arc  in  darkness.  Light  this  light,  this 
other  candle.  Mademoiselle  Labarre,  and 
in  the  name  of  pity  rouse  some  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  that  they  may  go  for  the  apothe¬ 
cary.” 

Having  obtained  the  light,  Bertha  darted 
forward,  and  presently  aroused  the  sleep¬ 
ing  maid,  who  instantly  accompanied  her 
back  to  the  chamber  of  her  mistress.  As 
they  passed  the  door  of  Mademoiselle  La¬ 
barre,  they  perceived  that  it  was  wide 
open,  and  the  apartment  empty. 

“  She  is  gone  to  call  the  men  servants,” 
said  Bertha. 

“No  matter  where  she  is  gone,”  replied 
the  w’aiting-maid,  between  her  closed  teeth. 

Bertha  turned  quickly  round  to  look  at 
her,  but  this  was  no  moment  to  ask  for  expla¬ 
nations.  They  were  already  at  the  door  of 
Lady  Harrington’s  room,  and,  hastening 
through  it,  they  found  her  lying  perfectly 
still,  but  already  as  pale  as  a  corpse,  and 
!  very  nearly  as  motionless.  Bertha  bent 
over  her  in  unspeakable  agony,  and  wiped 
the  cold  dew  from  her  forehead. 
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“  Sir  Cliristoplier  ought  to  he  called, 
M  iss  Bertha,”  said  the  sobbing  maid. 

“Go,”  replied  Bertha,  “  go  to  him  ” 

The  woman  left  the  room  without  reply, 
and  then  the  wretched  girl,  who  already  felt 
that  she  was  motherless,  pressed  her  trem¬ 
bling  lips  to  those  of  the  idolized  parent 
whom  she  knew  too  surely  would  soon  be 
removed  from  her  for  ever.  The  cold 
hand  which  she  had  taken  in  hers,  feebly 
returned  the  pressure  of  her  fingers,  and 
then,  as  Bertha  stooped  again  to  kiss  that 
dear  and  still  .living  hand,  the  lips  of  her 
dying  mother  parted,  and  a  voice  that 
sounded  as  if  it  issued  from  the  tomb,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  “  poison.” 

There  could  be  no  mistake.  The  voice 
was  low,  hollow,  and  sepulchral,  but  the 
word  was  perfectly  distinct. 

The  agony  which  but  one  short  moment 
before  seemed  beyond  the  power  of  fate  to 
render  more  bitter,  was  now  increased  ten¬ 
fold.  Bertha  uttered  a  shriek  almost  as 
terrible  as  that  which  she  had  listened  to 
from  her  governess  a  few  moments  before, 
and  then  a  wild  idea  that  help  might  even 
yet  be  administered  took  possession  of  her, 
and,  utterly  distracted,  she  rushed  out  ol 
the  room,  exclaiming,  “  Murder  !  Poison  ! 
Help  !” 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  door  she 
met  her  father ;  his  dressing-gown  was  bur- 
riedly  thrown  round  him,  and  he  looked 
pale  and  frightened. 

“  She  is  poisoned  !  she  is  poisoned !” 
shrieked  Bertha. 

Sir  Christopher  spoke  not,  but  hurried 
onward  to  his  lady’s  room. 

“  Give  orders.  Miss  Bertha, — give  orders 
ir.stantly,  that  the  guilty  wretch  escape  not !” 
cried  the  personal  attendant  of  Lady  Har¬ 
rington,  in  a  state  of  dreadful  excitement, 
“I  found  her  with  him, Miss  Bertha!  I  found 
her  in  the  bed-rcom  of  your  father.  Let 
her  not  escape.  If  you  are  my  angel  lady’s 
daughter,  let  her  not  escape.  She  has 
murdered  her — your  mother!” 

Several  servants,  both  male  and  female, 
were  by  tl)is  tiree  collected  in  the  corridor, 
and  all  of  them  rushed  forward  together 
towards  the  room  of  Lady  Harrington. 
Bertha,  when  the  drea<lful  words  ol  her 
mother’s  maid  reached  her  ear,  attempted  to 
speak,  but  her  voice  failed  licr.  She  raised 
her  arms  as  a  signal  that  the  throng  which 
was  hurrying  onward  should  stop  and  hear 
her ;  but,  ere  she  could  make  herself  heard 
or  understood,  the  horror  of  the  moment 
overcame  her,  and  she  fell  fainting  upon 
the  ground. 
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M'hen  she  recovered  h.er  senses  she  found 
herself  in  a  room  distant  from  that  which 
had  for  years  been  shared  between  her  and 
her  motlier,  and  with  the  usual  n»edical  at¬ 
tendant  of  tlie  family  hanging  over  her. 
For  a  few  moments  she  was  utterly  bewil¬ 
dered,  and  all  her  eflbrts  were  insufficient 
to  recall  clearly  the  scenes  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  loss  of  her  senses.  By  degrees, 
however,  these  dreadful  scenes  returned 
with  only  too  much  precision  and  certainty, 
and  raising  her  head  from  the  pillow,  she 
exclaimed,  “  My  mother!”  No  voice  an¬ 
swered  her.  The  apothecary  stepped  aside, 
and  taking  a  glass  of  hartslKrn  and  water 
from  a  table,  put  it  silently  to  her  lips. 

“It  is  over!  She  is  dead!”  said  tl.e 
poor  girl  putting  aside  the  needless  remedy 
which  was  to  restore  sensation,  already  too 
acutely  alive. 

“  It  is  too  true,  my  dear  young  lady,”  re¬ 
plied  the  apothecary.  “  Pray  to  God  that 
you  may  be  supported  under  this  mest  ter 
rible  affliction. ” 

Bertha  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  was 
evidently  struggling  with  her  own  weak¬ 
ness  to  ask  some  question,  the  nature  of 
which  might  be  read  in  her  eyes,  though 
her  lips  refused  to  utter  it.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  in  per¬ 
fect  possession  of  her  senses,  but  no  one 
had  the  heart  to  tell  her  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  her  mother  was 
murdered;  no  one  had  courage  to  say  that 
some  of  the  servants,  who  had  long  sus- 
pected  a  too  great  intimacy  between  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  Labarre  and  their  master,  had 
now'  spoken  openly  ,  and  that  the  wretched 
woman, 'having  been  sought  for  in  vain  in 
every  part  of  the  castle  and  grounds,  w  as 
considered  as  the  author  of  Lady  Harring¬ 
ton’s  death.  No  one  dared  to  tell  her  that 
her  father,  having  looked  for  a  moment  on 
the  breathless  body  of  his  wife,  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  apartment,  and  w  hen 
ajqilied  to  for  instructions  as  to  how  the  ter¬ 
rified  household  were  to  proceed,  uttered 
only  the  words,  “  Begone!  Leave  me!  Do 
what  you  w  ill !” 

None  of  this  was  spoken  openly  to  Ber¬ 
tha  ;  she  would  have  suffered  less  in  health, 
probably,  if  it  had  been  :  but  having  heard 
and  understood  enough  to  make  her  either 
know  or  suspect  almost  every  thing,  she 
was  left  to  supply  what  was  imperfect  in  the 
horrible  history  by  the  working  of  her  al¬ 
ready  shaken  reason,  and  the  consequence 
w  as,  that  within  twelve  hours  of  the  ino- 
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then’s  death,  the  daughter  was  in  a  state  of! 
violent  delirium. 

Sir  Christopher,  meanwhile,  must  have 
so  far  recovered  his  composure  as  to  have 
issued  the  orders  which  the  nature  of  the ! 
circumstances  rendered  absolutely  necessa¬ 
ry  for  his  own  security.  He  volunteered  a! 
deposition  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  in  ' 
which  he  confessed  the  disgraceful  fact  that 

O  •  •  1 

the  governess  of  his  daughter  was  his  mis-' 
tress,  and  plainly  stated  his  belief  that  this 
woman,  moved  by  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy, 
had  caused  the  death  of  Lady  Harrington 
by  poison.  He  had  lost  no  time  in  sum¬ 
moning  the  proper  persons  to  examine  the 
body,  which  had  exhibited  the  most  un¬ 
equivocal  proofs  of  the  catise  of  her  death, 
and  he  had  caused  every  repository  which 
had  been  used  by  the  suspected  fugitive  to 
be  sealed,  till  formally  examined  before 
proper  legal  authorities. 

Not  only  these,  but  all  the  minor  details 
called  for  by  the  occasion,  were  punctually  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  state  of  his  young  daugh¬ 
ter  not  being  considered  dangerous,  but 
merely  the  temporary  consequence  of  the 
violent  agitation  she  had  endured,  did  not 
prevent  Sir  Christopher’s  giving  orders  for 
the  preparation  of  proper  mourning  for  her ;  , 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  deemed  proper  for  her  ' 
to  travel,  she  had  been  sent  to  her  estima¬ 
ble  aunt  in  Paris.  ! 

But  none  of  all  this  important  business  ! 
had  occupied  the  baronet  so  completely  as 
to  prevent  his  organizing  a  series  of  mys¬ 
tifications  for  the  public  papers,  which,  by 
the  iielp  of  a  skilful  agent  had  succeeded  i 
beyond  his  hopes.  The  first  step  in  this  j 
series  was  to  despatch  an  account  of  his  j 
lady’s  sudden  deatji  to  a  multitude  of i 
journals,  in  which  every  fact,  except  that 
of  her  death,  was  falsified  ;  and  as  these 
difiered  from  each  other  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  points,  the  truth,  which  was  never 
stated  in  any  of  them,  was  merged  and  lost 
sight  of,  amidst  the  mass  of  wild  romances,  j 
which  were  immediately  put  into  circulation. 

In  one  account  it  was  stated  that  the  un¬ 
happy  lady  had  been  barbarously  murdered 
by  a  party  of  discontented  tenants,  who  had 
been  suddenly  dismissed  from  their  farms. 
This  was  contradicted  on  the  following  day, 
by  a  declaration  “  by  the  highest  authority,” 
that  the.  district,  though  one  of  the  most 
disorderly  in  Ireland,  had  been  particularly 
quiet  for  some  time,  and  that  it  was  the 
life  of  Sir  Christopher,  and  not  that  of  his 
lady,  which  had  been  endangered  by  the 
practices  of  some  evil  disposed  individuals 


who  had  contrived  to  get  domesticated  in 
the  family. 

This  again  was  qtiickly  followed  by  a 
grave  statement  that  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
ports  respecting  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  had  been  supposed  to  attend  the 
death  of  the  late  lamented  Lady  Harrington, 
were  utterly  unfounded,  and  had  arisen 
solely  from  her  having  died  so  suddenly,  as 
to  induce  her  agitated  husband  to  insist 
upon  a  post  mortem  examination ;  and  in 
this  last  statement  there  was,  apparently, 
such  a  weight  of  grave  authority,  as  to  make 

I  ^  O  O  »  ' 

it  speedily  settle  itself  into  the  public  mind 
as  the  truth.  Of  private  accounts  there 
were  none  whatever.  The  castle  and  its 
dependencies  formed  one  of  the  most  deso- 
!  late,  though  most  picturesqtie  domains  in 
Ireland  ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  round  it,  that  no  single  proprietor, 
except  Sir  Christopher,  made  a  residence  of 
j  any  mansion  to  be  found  for  many  miles 
round  Castle  Harrington.  And  thus  an 

CD 

event  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
j  might  have  made  a  nine  days’  wonder  for 
the  gaping  world,  passed  like  the  unsub- 
j  stantial  vision  of  a  magic  lantern,  too  rapid 
in  movement,  and  too  vague  in  outline,  to 
leave  much  trace  on  the  memory  of  any 
save  the  scattered  few  whose  destinies  were 
affected  by  it.  This  rapid  sketch  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  melancholy  of  the  “  horrid 
girl,”  whose  sadness  had  so  painfully  an¬ 
noyed  the  sweet  temper  of  Lady  Moreton. 

And  now  to  return  to  time  present. 
There  stood  Bertha  beneath  the  towering 
roof  of  Strasbourg  cathedral,  her  sorrows 
as  well  as  herself  seeming  for  the  moment 
to  be  lost  in  its  stupenduous  vastness,  and  a 
feeling  of  pious  submission  to  the  Being  for 
whose  worship  it  was  reared,  so  soothingly 
stealing  over  her  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  misfortune,  she  forgot  to  think 
herself  the  most  unhappy  being  in  existence. 

The  holy  stillness  of  the  place  was  most 
delicious  to  her,  and  as  she  paced  with 
noiseless  tread  from  one  extremity  of  the 
solemn  edifice  to  the  other,  she  thanked 
God  that  her  reason  had  not  forsaken  her 
for  ever,  and  that  her  spirit  could  still  taste 
the  elevating  influence  of  such  a  moment  as 
she  now  enjoyed.  ‘ 

Though  the  Roberts  family  had  wandered 
away  to  the  gardens  which  skirt  the  town, 
without  the  clog  of  any  great  anxiety  on  the 
subject  of  Bertha’s  disappearance,  she  was 
not  forgotten  by  them  during  the  domestic 

J  O  y  o 
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enjoyment  of  their  ramble  ;  and,  to  say  that  I  ever  made  acquaintance  witli  in  tlie 
truth,  there  was  not  one  of  the  family,  the  whole  course  of  my  life.” 
heavy  Mr.  Roberts  himself  included,  who  “  Then  what  do  you  think  she  must  ap- 
did  not  relieve  their  minds  by  abusing  pear  to  us,  sir?”  demanded  Agatha,  sharp- 
her,  more  or  less.  The  young  gentleman,  ly.  “  Nobody  seems  to  consider  what 
though  he  confessed  that  he  had  decided  up-  Maria  and  I  must  sulTer,  such  lively  crea- 
on  making  her  his  wife,  notwithstanding  de-  tures  as  we  both  are,  from  being  perpetually 
dared  that  she  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  obliged  to  associate  with  such  a  girl  as 
the  most  confounded  little  rococo  bore  he  Bertha  Harrington.  I  know  that  mamma 
had  ever  encountered,  and  that  he  did  not  thinks  she  will  turn  out  a  perfect  treasure 
believe  she  had  ever  once  looked  him  in  the  by  way  of  a  contrast,  but  it  is  not  paying  us 
face  from  the  first  moment  she  had  entered  a  very  flattering  compliment  to  fancy  we 
their  house  at  Paris  to  the  instant  she  had  want  such  a  one.”' 

contrived  to  dodge  away  from  them  at  the  “  You  may  talk  of  her  folly,  her  sttipidity, 
cathedral.  her  melancholy,  or  her  bad  temper,  as  much 

My  dear  Edward,  the  girl  is  a  fool,”  as  you  like,”  said  Maria,  with  a  good  deal 
observed  his  mother  in  reply.  “  I  have  of  bitterness,  “  but  I  tell  you  it  is  all  pride, 
watched  her  closely;  my  eyes  were  not  hateful,  detestable,  abominable  pride,  and 
given  me  for  nothing,  and  I  will  venture  to  if  Edward  does  make  up  his  mind  to  marry 
assert  that  her  intellect  is  below  the  ordina-  her  (which  I  trust  he  won’t  do  if  he  can  iret 
ry  level.  This  is  certainly  a  great  misfor-  any  thing  better),  I  shall  take  care  to  make 
tune,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  But  we  her  understand  that  she  is  not  to  play  the 
can’t  in  this  life,  you  know,  Edward,  expect  great  lady  to  me — I  won’t  bear  it.” 
to  find  every  thing  cut  and  dried  exactly  ac-  Having  reached  the  f«/e,  to  which  the 
cording  to  our  wishes.  I  do  not  think  she  is  military  who  guard  the  venerable  town,  and 
ugly,  and  there  is  some  comfort  in  that,  you  the  fair  ladies  who  adorn  it,  are  wont  to  re- 
must  allow.”  sort,  to  eat  ices,  sip  cherry  water,  and  to 

“  You  are  not  going  to  fancy,  I  hope,  look  at  each  other,  the  English  party  seated 
that  I  have  any  intention  of  falling  in  love  themselves  upon  a  bench,  and  Mr.  Edward 
with  her,  ma’am?”  said  Mr.  Edward,  with  inquired  what  they  intended  to  take, 
a  broad  grin,  and  pressing  the  arm  of  his  “Take,  Edw^ard?”  replied  his  economiz- 
sister  Maria,  who  at  that  moment  had  ing  mother,  “  why,  good  gracious,  my  dear, 
the  honor  of  walking  with  him.  “  I  must  we  are  just  going  to  dinner.” 
beg  that  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  be  “  And  who  ever  heard  that  ice  spoilt  the 
contented  by  my  marrying  her.”  appetite,  ma’am  ?”  rejoined  the  youth.  “  It 

“  You  dear  droll  creature  you  !  Who  never  spoils  mine,  at  any  rate,  and  I  shall 
ever  asked  you  to  fall  in  love  with  her?”  take  some,  if  nobody  else  does.” 
returned  his  lively  mother,  with  a  gay  Mrs.  Roberts  gave  an  intelligent  look  to 
laugh.  “  I  am  afraid  we  all  know  you  too  her  daughters,  between  whom  and  herself 
well,  you  gallant  gay  Lothario,  for  us  to  there  was  an  understanding  that  they  were 
entertain  any  such  expectation.  But  my  to  spare  every  possible  expense  on  the  jour- 
conscience  gives  me  no  trouble  on  that  ney,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money  to 
head,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts.  Your  angelic  buy  a  new  bonnet  all  round,  the  very  first 
temper  will  be  sure  to  make  any  woman  you  time  they  saw  “  any  thing  decent”  in  that 
marry  happy,  whether  you  love  her  or  line;  for  the  getting  clear  of  Paris  had  not 
not.”  been  achieved  without  considerable  diffi- 

This  did  not  reach  the  still  rather  old-  culty,  and  all  intended  farewell  purchases 
fashioned  ear  of  Mr.  Roberts,  nor  was  it  in-  there  had  been  per  force  abandoned, 
tended  to  do  so.  But  he  cauorht  enouorh  of  Mr.  Edward  therefore  walked  ofl*  alone, 
the  conversation  to  know  that  the  subject  of  and  the  young  ladies  beguiled  the  period  of 
it  was  his  ward,  as  he  was  already  begin-  his  absence  by  listening  with  much  dutiful 
ning  pretty  constantly  to  call  her,  and  he  attention  to  the  ingenious  theories  by  which 
ventured  to  join  in  it,  so  far  as  to  say,  “  I  their  mamma  kindly  endeavored  to  reccn- 
see  you  are  talking  of  my  ward,  my  dear,  cile  them  to  remaining  behind, 
and  I’ll  bet  sixpence  that  there  is  not  onebf  “  It  is  all  very  natural  for  Edward,  yon 
ye  who  can  find  any  thing  very  favorable  to  know,  to  think  more  of  the  pleasure  of  eat- 
say  of  her.  No  wonder,  no  wonder;  I  am  ing  an  ice  than  of  the  value  of  the  sous  he 
not  going  to  quarrel  with  you  for  that,  for  I  pays  for  it ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  it  can 
do  think  she  is  the  very  dullest  young  girl  make  so  much  diflerence  to  him,  as  it  may 
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to  you.  But  I  would  just  have  you  ask 
yourselves,  girls,  whenever  you  bring  your 
minds  to  consent  to  any  little  economy  of 
this  kind — I  would  just  have  you  ask  your¬ 
selves  which  is  likely  to  answer  best — eating 
ices  and  cakes,  or  spending  the  money  in 
something  that  shall  improve  your  appear¬ 
ance  ?  Ask  yourselves,  if  eating  ices  ever 
got  any  girl  a  husband  ?  Only  ask  your¬ 
selves  that  question,  and  I  don’t  think  you 
will  ever  care  much  about  eatins  ices  again.” 

Both  the  girls  having  agreed  that  she 
was  perfectly  right,  and  that  they  would  | 
rather  have  a  new  bonnet  than  all  the  ices  I 
in  the  world,  they  sat  waiting  very  patiently 
for  the  return  of  their  brother,  only  think¬ 
ing,  in  the  way  of  regret,  how  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  the  men  were,  who  had  the  power  of 
getting  a  rich  wife,  as  Edward  was  going  to 
do,  than  the  women,  who  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  wait,  and  look  beautiful,  till  they 
were  invited  to  change  their  condition. 

They  were  in  some  degree  rewarded  for 
their  good  behavior,  by  perceiving  that  the 
group  of  which  they  made  part,  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  a  very  gay-looking 
party  of  officers,  who  were  lounging  about 
the  door  of  the  cufe^  and  reasonably  think¬ 
ing  that  neither  their  papa  nor  their  mam¬ 
ma  were  at  all  likely  to  draw  upon  them¬ 
selves  so  lengthened  an  examination,  they 
fairly  concluded  that  the  gentlemen  were 
looking  at  them. 

They  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better 
pleased  still,  had  they  known  the  sort  of 
observations  to  which  their  position  at  the 
present  moment  and  that  of  their  brother 
had  given  rise.  They  must  have  been 
pleased,  for  they  had  doubtless  heard  that 
Pity  melts  the  soul  to  Love, 

and  these  military  gentlemen  were,  one  and 
all  of  them,  expressing  a  great  deal  of  pity 
for  the  pretty  girls  sitting  so  forlornly  on 
the  bench,  while  “  that  odious-looking  young 
puppy”  was  cramming  ices  by  himself. 

These  observing  gentlemen,  having  in 
truth  nothing  very  particular  to  do  or  to 
look  at  just  then,  had  permitted  their  eyes 
to  reconnoitre  ”  la  famille  Anglaise  ’’  with  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  for  they  possessed 
one  great  and  decided  attraction  for  olhcers 
in  garrison — they  were  new.  On  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  young  man  of  the  party  enter  the 
cf^e,  and  hearing  him  demand  in  the  usual 
English  accent  of  authority,  ”  Avcz-vous 
des  glaces  ?'*  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  was  about  to  convey  this  pleasant  re¬ 
freshment  to  the  ladies,  and  as  the  Miss 
Robertses  were  really  pretty  girls,  they 


would  gladly  have  assisted  him  in  perform¬ 
ing  this  service,  had  waiters  been  wanting. 
But  when  they  saw  him  seat  himself  under 
the  shade  of  the  awning,  and  drawing  a 
second  chair  forward,  repose  his  legs  in  the 
most  leisurely  attitude  imaginable,  while  a 
waiter  brought  him  ice  after  ice,  till  he  had 
devoured  three;  when  they  saw  this,  and 
moreover  perceived  by  the  frequent  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  ladies’  heads  towards  him,  that 
they  were  waiting  for  him,  and  perhaps 
rather  impatiently,  one  of  them  said  to  the 
rest,  with  a  most  expressive  shrug, 

”  How  much  do  you  think  a  French  girl 
of  eighteen  would  take  to  change  places 
with  either  of  those  unhappy  ones  ?” 

Alas!  poor  England!  It  is  thus  thou  art 
perpetually  judged  by  our  short-sighted 
neighbors.  Yet  how  can  we  blame  them? 
what  avails  it  that  our  countrywomen  would 
be  quite  as  unwilling  to  change  places,  as 
the  fairest  French  receiver  of  petits  soins 
could  possibly  be?  They  know  nothing 
about  it.  IIow  should  they? — five  hun¬ 
dred  finished  English  gentlemen  may  pass 
through  the  country  without  drawing  upon 
themselves  half  so  piuch  popular  attention 
as  one  such  struttinor  cub  as  Mr.  Edward 

O 

Roberts. 

On  returning  to  their  hotel,  the  Roberts 
family  found  that  their  sagacity  had  led 
them  to  judge  rightly,  for  that  Miss  Har¬ 
rington  had  returned  before  them.  They 
were  not  surprised  at  this,  but  they  were 
surprised  at  the  strikingly  altered  aspect  of 
the  young  lady.  Bertha  Harrington  did 
not  greet  them,  as  heretofore,  with  down¬ 
cast  eyes,  and  silence  as  nearly  perfect  a.s 
it  could  be,  consistent  with  civility.  No, 
she  looked  up  at  them,  and  spoke  to  each 
of  them,  with  a  kind  and  gentle  smile. 
The  hour  she  had  passed  in  the  solemn 
solitude  of  Strasbourg  cathedral  had  been 
turned  to  good  account.  She  had  prayed 
for  resignation,  and  the  humble  prayer  was 
not  unheard. 

Their  dinner  was  taken  at  the  tablc- 
fFhote,  where  the  guests  were  for  the  most 
part  military.  One  of  these  gentlemen  sat 
beside  the  eldest  Miss  Roberts,  and  politely 
did  the  honors  of  the  wine  and  the  dishes 
near  him. 

“Qu’il  est  bete  !”  said  the  young  lady 
to  her  sister,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
her.  And  the  phrase  was  uttered  very 
audibly,  because  it  enabled  her  at  once  to 
display  her  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
^  guage,  and  her  indignation  at  being  spoken 
to  without  an  introduction. 
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From  tho  Edinburgh  Review.  • 

On  the  Nature  of  Thunderstorms,  and  on  ( 
the  Means  of  Protectinfr  Buildings  and 
Skipping  against  the  Destructive  Bffects 
of  Lightning.  By  W.  Snow  Harris, 
F  II.  S.  8vo.  London  :  1843. 

Whf.n,  in  a  day  calm  and  serene,  we 
look  upwards  to  and  around  the  region  of 
the  sky,  the  eye  encounters  no  obstacle  in 
its  survey,  and  freely  penetrates  the  depths  ^ 
of  space  to  the  remotest  limits  of  its  range,  j 
No  terrestrial  element  dims  the  transparen- 1 
cy  of  the  pure  ether, — no  veil  hides  the  ^ 
face  of  the  God  of  Day  ;  and  the  tremulous  ' 
ray  of  the  minutest  and  most  distant  star  I 
tinds  an  easy  path  across  the  unfathomable  ! 
void.  The  blue  vault  which  enwraps  us 
alone  indicates  the  diffusion  of  attenuated 
matter;  but  its  cool  and  spotless  azure,! 
like  the  breast  of  the  dove,  embosoms  only  ^ 
innocence  and  peace.  Even  the  sounds  of' 
the  material  and  the  busy  world  are  thrown  * 
back  in  subdued  murmurs  from  the  sky ;  ' 
and  in  this  general  repose  of  nature,  and  ; 
throughout  ‘  the  abyss  where  sparkle  di.stant  j 
worlds,’  the  sharpest  scrutiny  can  descry 
no  element  of  change  or  of  mischief. ! 
While  the  verdant  earth,  indeed,  remains ! 
tirm  beneath  his  feet,  man  anticipates  no  j 
descending  danger,  and  the  upturned  eye 
looks  but  for  blessings  from  above.  ! 

This  pure  and  peaceful  character  of  the  I 
firmament  we  contemplate,  is  but  the  nor- ^ 
mal  condition  which  marks  the  rest  and  ; 
equilibrium  of  the  elements.  Unseen  and  j 
unfelt  there  encompasses  our  globe  a  girdle  ; 
of  air,  as  translucent  as  empty  space,  and  I 
so  thin  and  impalpable,  that  we  neither  feel ' 
its  pressure  nor  experience  its  resistance. 
?]ven  when  we  inhale  it,  and  live  by  its 
inhalation,  we  are  not  sensible  that  we  have 
drawn  into  our  system  any  thing  that  is 
material.  Yet  is  this  invisible,  and  almost 
intangible  element,  instinct  with  mysterious 
properties,  and  charged  with  superhuman 
powers.  The  green  and  fermenting  earth 
projects  into  it  its  noxious  exhalations;  the 
decaying  structures  of  organic  life  let  loose 
their  poisonous  ingredients ;  and  even  living 
beings,  while  appropriating  its  finer  ele¬ 
ments,  ungratefully  return  the  adulterated  I 
residue  into  the  ethereal  granary.  Thus 
does  the  pabulum  of  life  become  a  polluted 
and  deleterious  compound.  The  noble  or¬ 
ganizations  of  living  nature  lanoruish  under 
its  perilous  inspiration ;  while  disease  and 
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pestilence  either  decifiiate  the  people,  or 
pursue  their  epidemic  round,  demanding  at 
every  stage  their  hecatomb  of  victims. 

When  the  earth,  revolving  round  its^N4«y 
has  received  from  the  sun  its  daily  measure 
of  light  and  of  heat,  different  zones  on  its 
surface,  and  different  portions  of  its  mass 
— the  aqueous  expanse,  the  sandy  desert, 
the  rankly  luxuriant  jungle,  the  rocky 
mountain  crest — all  give  out  their  hoarded 
caloric  in  unequal  and  commingling  streams. 
The  homogeneity  and  equilibrium  of  the 
elastic  medium  is  thus  speedily  destroyed  ; 
the  cold  and  dense  air  rushes  into  the  more 
heated  and  rarefied  regions  ;  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  around  us  becomes  agitated 
with  coinciding  or  conflicting  currents. 
Here  the  zephyr  breathes  its  softest  mur¬ 
murs,  awakening  the  Eolian  Ivre  to  its  most 
filaintive  strains,  and  scarcely  turning  the 
twittering  aspen  leaf  on  its  stalk  ;  there  the 
gale  sweeps  along,  howling  amidst  the 
darkened  forests,  bending  the  majestic 
pines  in  its  path,  and  hurrying  the  freighted 
bark  to  its  port ;  and  yonder  the  tornado 
cuts  its  way  through  the  mightiest  forests, 
making  sport  of  the  dwellings  and  strong¬ 
holds  of  man,  and  dashing  to  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  the  proudest  of  his  floating  bul¬ 
warks. 

But  while  the  heated  air  thus  sweeps,  in 
gale  or  in  tempest,  over  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  or  rests  in  peace  on  its  glassy  breast, 
it  carries  upwards,  by  its  ascending  cur¬ 
rents,  the  aqueous  vapors  it  has  exhaled. 
The  denser  element  reflects  in  all  directions 
the  light  that  falls  upon  it,  and  diflused  in 
mists,  or  accumulated  in  clouds,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  teems  with  opaque  masses,  which 
conceal  the  azure  vault,  and  obstruct  even 
the  fiercest  rays  of  a  meridian  sun.  Here 
they  float  in  majestic  dignity,  the  aerial 
leviathans  of  the  sky,  veiling  and  unveiling 
the  luminary  which  gave  them  birth.  There 
they  marshal  their  rounded  fleeces,  or  ar¬ 
range  their  woolly  ringlets,  or  extend  their 
tapering  locks — now  shining  like  the  new- 
fallen  snow — now  flushed  with  the  red  of 
the  setting  sun  ;  but  ever  in  pleasing  har¬ 
mony  with  the  blue  expanse  which  they 
.adorn,  and  the  purple  landscape  which  they 
crown. 

Over  this  lovely  portrait  of  aerial  n.ature, 
the  curtain  of  night  falls — and  rises  but  to 
exhibit  scenes  of  varied  terror  and  desol, a- 
tion.  While  the  solar  heat  is  converting 
into  vapor  the  water  and  moisture  of  the 
earth,  electricity  is  freely  diseng.aged  during 
the  process.  The  clouds  which  this  vapor 
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forms  exliibit  different  electrical  conditions, 
though  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere, 
when  serene,  is  invariably  the  same,  lienee 
the  descent  of  clouds  towards  the  earth, 
their  mutual  approach,  the  force  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  currents,  and  the  ever-varying  agen¬ 
cies  of  heat  and  cold,  convert  the  aerial 
envelope  of  our  globe  into  a  complex  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  spontaneously  exhibiting, 
ill  a  variety  of  forms,  the  |ilay  and  the 
conflict  of  its  antagonist  powers.  As  St. 
Elmo’s  fire,  the  slightly  liberated  electricity 
tips  the  yard-arms  and  mast-tops  of  ships 
with  its  brilliant  star,  its  ball  of  fire,  or  its 
lambent  flame.  At  the  close  of  a  sultry 
day,  and  above  level  plains,  the  opposite 
electricities  of  the  earth  and  the  air  effect 
their  reunion  in  noiseless  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning, — illuminating  as  it  were,  in  far-spread 
sheets,  the  whole  circuit  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  entire  canopy  of  its  clouds.  At 
other  times  the  same  elements  light  up  the 
Arctic  constellations  with  their  restless 
wildfires — now  diffusing  their  phosphoric 
flame,  and  flitting  around  in  fitful  gleams, 
as  if  keeping  time  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres — and  now  shooting  up  their  auroral 
columns,  advancing,  retreating,  and  con¬ 
tending,  as  if  in  mimicry  of  mortal  strife. 

But  these  various  displays  of  the  power 
of  electricity,  however  much  they  may 
startle  ignorance  and  alarm  superstition, 
are  always  unattended  with  danger ;  and 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  unbridled  and  unbalanced 
fury.  When,  after  a  long  drought,  the 
moisture  of  an  overloaded  atmosphere  is 
accumulated  in  massive  clouds,  animated 
by  opposite  electricities  and  driven  by  an¬ 
tagonist  currents,  the  reunited  elements 
compress,  as  it  were,  in  their  fiery  embrace 
their  tenements  of  sponge  ; — and  cataracts 
of  rain,  and  showers  of  hail,  and  volleys 
of  stony  meteors  are  thrown  down  upon  the 
earth,  desolating  its  valleys  with  floods,  and 
crushing  its  vegetation  by  their  fall.  Even 
in  our  temperate  zone,  but  especially  under 
the  raging  heats  of  a  tropical  sun,  this 
ferment  and  explosion  of  the  elements  is 
more  terrific  still.  As  if  launched  from  an 
omnipotent  arm,  the  red  lightaing-bolt  cuts 
its  way  to  the  earth,  now  transfixing  man 
and  beast  in  its  course  ;  now  rending  the 
smitten  oak  with  its  wedges  of  livid  fire  ; 
now  shivering  or  consuming  the  storm-tossed 
vessel ;  now  shattering  cloud-capt  towers 
and  gorgeous  dwellings — nor  even  sparing 
the  holy  sanctuary,  the  hallowed  dome,  or 
the  consecrated  spire.  And  no  sooner  has  ; 


the  bolt  crushed  its  victim,  and  the  forked 
messenger  secured  his  prey,  than  the  peals 
of  its  rattling  artillery  rebound  from  cloud 
to  cloud,  and  from  hill  to  hill,  as  if  the  God 
of  Nature  were  pronouncing  the  perdition 
I  of  ungodly  men,  and  as  if  the  Heavens, 
‘  waxed  old  as  a  garment,’  were  about  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  the  fervent  heat  of  the 
elements.  During  this  rehearsal  of  the 
day  which  is  to  come  ‘  as  a  thief  in  the 
night,’  heaven  seems  to  be  in  fierce  conflict 
with  earth — man  the  sufferer — and  God  the 
avenger.  The  warrior  turns  pale  ; — the 
priest  stands  apalled  at  his  altar;  —  the 
prince  trembles  on  his  throne.  Even  dumb 
life,  sharing  the  perils  of  its  tyrant,  is 
stricken  with  fear.  The  war-horse  shakes 
under  his  rider  ; — the  eagle  cowers  in  his 
cleft  of  rock  ; — the  sea-bird  screams  in  its 
flight,  and  universal  life  travails  with  one 
common  dread  of  the  giant  arm  which  thus 
wiehls  the  omnipotence  of  the  elements. 

That  phenomena  such  as  these,  so  de¬ 
structive  of  life  and  property,  should  have 
been  imperfectly  studied  and  described  by 
the  ancients,  cannot  fail  to  surprise  us; 
but  our  surprise  becomes  somewhat  abated, 
when  we  consider  how  little  has  been  done 
in  modern  times,  after  electricity  became  a 
science,  either  in  studying  its  destructive 
agencies,  or  in  providing  against  their  ag¬ 
gressions.  The  carelessness  of  individuals 
in  protecting  their  property  against  light¬ 
ning  has  doubtless  arisen,  in  many  cases, 
from  a  distrust  in  the  resources  of  science; 
but  it  may  have  originated  also  in  a  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  some  unwise  minister  might  tax 
this  species  of  protection  as  an  insurance 
against  fire ;  or,  perchance,  punish  it  as  an 
insidious  invasion  of  the  window  duty, 
through  a  light  borrowed  from  above.*  But 
however  plausibly  we  may  account  for  the 
skepticism  and  improvidence  of  individuals, 
we  cannot  make  the  same  apology  for  the 
ignorance  and  negligence  of  public  men, 
intrusted  with  the  property  and  wielding 
the  powers  of  the  strite.  If  we  must  not 
expect  to  have,  like  the  R  omans,  our  A^jdiles 
plebeii  minores,  and  still  less  their  A^dilcs 
cfreales,^  to  keep  the  poor  from  starvation, 
why  should  we  be  deprived  of  A^dilcs  7na- 

*  A  hundred  years  hence,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
scarcely  believed,  that  a  government  existed  in 
the  nineteenth  century  which  prevented,  by  tax¬ 
ation,  the  light  of  heaven  from  entering  our  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  the  free  air  from  ventilating  and  cleans¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  which  also  proliibited  by  impost 
the  possessors  of  property  from  insuring  it  against 
destruction  by  fire  ! 

t  Ilibernice,  ‘  keepers  of  corn  in  bond.’ 
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joreSy  who,  in  their  ciirule-chairs  on  cha¬ 
riots,  might  look  after  our  palaces,  our 
temples,  and  our  public  monuments?  Rath¬ 
er  than  that  the  obelisks  of  our  heroes  and 
sages  should  be  dislocated  or  thrown  down, 
and  our  towers  and  spires  shivered  by  the 
thunderbolt,  we  would  tolerate  any  Edile 
from  the  Treasury  or  the  Home-office,  any 
Verres,  even  though  he  might  insist  upon 
forcing  into  the  perpendicular  the  elegantly 
sloping  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,* 
or  effecting  an  equitable  adjuslmentj  d plomb, 
of  the  pillars  and  buttresses  of  the  state. 

After  Britain  had  become  a  great  naval 
power,  covering  the  ocean  with  her  ships 
of  commerce  and  of  war.  we  mi^ht  have 
expected  some  energetic  measures  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  adventurous  mariner  and  his 
far-floated  cargo,  when  fire  and  tempest 
simultaneously  assailed  them  ; — hut  when 
great  interests  on  shore  were  committed  to 
inefficient  hands,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  great  interests  at  sea  would  be 
better  manao^ed.  If  boards  of  lontritude 
consisted  of  rear-admirals  who  had  forgotten 
their  Lunars,and  politicians  who  had  visit¬ 
ed  only  one  side  of  the  Asses’  Bridge; — if 
fishery  boards  consisted  of  notables  who 
ate  fish,  but  could  not  catch  them ; — if  trus¬ 
tees  for  manufactures  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  was  intrusted  to  them  ; — and  if  light¬ 
house  boards  were  composed  of  lawyers 
and  burgh  baillies,  who  could  hardly  choose 
a  pair  of  spectacles — we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  hapless  seaman  was  allowed  to 
perish  at  his  mast-foot,  and  our  ‘  hearts  of 
oak’  to  be  rent  by  the  lightning,  or  con¬ 
sumed  by  its  fires. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  ought  to 
congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Harris’s  work ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
on  Mr.  Harris’s  success  in  compelling  a 
reluctant  government  to  take  up  the  sul> 
ject,  as  a  national  question  demanding  na¬ 
tional  encouragement  and  support.  As  in 
all  other  great  improvements,  some  previous 
steps  had  been  taken  for  the  protection  of 
ships  and  buildings,  and  officers  of  scien¬ 
tific  acquirements  had  pointed  out  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  protec¬ 
tion.  Even  the  ancients  themselves,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  electricity,  seem  to 
have  exercised  some  ingenuity  in  warding 
off  the  thunderbolt;  and,  though  it  may  not 
be  admitted  by  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  underrate  their  scientific  achievements, 

*  CiCFRo,  Orat.  in  Verrrm.  Act  II.  rap.  li. 
See  also  this  Journal,  Vol.  LXXVIII.  p.  321,  note. 
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we  are  persuaded  that  they  not  only  used 
metallic  conductors,  but  employed  in  some 
of  their  temples  a  more  efficacious  system 
of  protection  than  we  ourselves  have  yet 
introduced. 

It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  scientific 
literature  of  our  own  country,  that  so  little 
has  been  done  in  collecting  and  examining 
the  notices  and  opinions  of  the  ancients 
respecting  the  more  remarkable  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Watson,  indeed, 
has  gathered  from  Pliny,  Seneca,  Caesar, 
and  Livy,  several  passages  descriptive  of 
the  electrical  light  which  often  tipped  the 
m<asts  of  vessels,  and  the  spears  and  lances 
of  soldiers;  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
has  been  gleaned  respecting  the  destruc¬ 
tive  effects  of  thunderstorms,  and  the  pre¬ 
cautions  which  were  taken  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  life  and  property. 

In  his  commentaries  on  Virgil’s  sixth 
Eclogue,  Servius,*  a  writer  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Theodosius,  observes  that  Pro¬ 
metheus  discovered,  and  revealed  to  men 
the  method  of  bringing  down  lightninor  from 
above,  and  that  it  was  from  this  that  he  was 
said  to  have  stolen  fire  from  heaven.  Among 
the  possessors  of  the  art  he  enumerates 
Numa,  who  had  used  it  with  impunity  be¬ 
cause  he  had  employed  it  only  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Gods;  and  Tullus  Hostilius, 
who,  in  consequence  of  having  made  an 
improper  use  of  it,  was  struck  dead  with 
lightning,  and  all  his  property  destroyed. 
The  mythological  history  of  Numa,  as  given 
by  Ovid  in  his  Fasti,  has  some  analogy 
with  the  theft  of  fire  by  Prometheus.  Aided 
bv  Mercury,  Prometheus  is  said  to  have 
stolen  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun  ;  but, 
what  is  more  interesting,  the  theft  was  ef- 
f.'Cted  by  bringing  down  the  celestial  jire  at 
the  end  of  a  ferula  or  rod.  In  like  manner, 
Numa,  prompted  by  his  wife,  the  goddess 
Egeria,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  same 
prize  ;  by  a  species  of  robbery  perpetrated 
on  the  sylvan  deities  Faunus  and  Martins 
Picus.  Having  placed  in  their  Wtiy  cups 
of  perfumed  wine,  the  thoughtless  Gods 
partook  too  freely  of  the  beverage,  and, 
when  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  were  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  Roman  king.  While 

*  ‘  Deprehendit  praDtorea  rationem  fulminum 
eliciendorum,  et  hoininibus  indicavit ;  unde  celes- 
tem  igneni  dicitur  esse  furatns:  nam  qiiadam  arte 
:«b  eodem  rnonstratft  supernus  ignis  eliciebatur, 
qui  tnortalibus  profuit,  donee  eo  bene  usi  sunt: 
nani  postea  inalo  liominurn  u.su  in  perniciern  eoruni 
versi  sunt.’ — Servius  in  Virgil,  Eel.  vi.  line  42. 
Edit.  Burman,  tom.  i.  p.  99. 
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struggling  in  vain  to  free  themselves  from 
their  chains,  Numa  apologises  for  the  liber¬ 
ty  he  has  taken — tells  them  he  meant  to  do 
them  no  harm,  and  hints  at  the  condition 
of  their  deliverance — 

‘  Qdoque  modo  possit  fulmen  monstrate  piari.* 

To  this  bold  request  to  know  the  method 
of  expiating,  or  bringing  down,  or  carrying 
off  the  impending  lightning,  Faunus  gives 
a  favorable  answer : — 

‘  Di  sumus  agrestes,  et  qui  dominemur  in  altis 

Montibus:  arbitriiirn  est  In  sua  tela  Jovi. 

llunc  tu  non  poteris  per  te  deducere  coelo: 

At  poteria  nostra  forsitan  iisus  ope.* 

Picus  also  admits  their  possession  of  the 
valida  ars,  and  their  willingness  to  com¬ 
municate  it.  The  bargain  is  completed — 
the  secret  is  conveyed — and  a  day  fixed  for 
putting  it  in  practice.  Numa  and  his  at¬ 
tendants  assemble  in  state.  The  sun’s  upper 
limb  had  just  touched  the  horizon,  when 
Numa,  with  his  head  veiled  with  a  white 
covering,  lifts  up  his  hands  and  demands 
the  fulfilment  of  the  heavenly  promise. 

‘  Dum  loqtiitur,  totiim  jam  Sol  emerscrat  orbem  : 
Et  gravis  etberio  venit  ab  axe  fragor. 

Ter  tonuit  sine  nube  Deus,  tria  fulgura  misit.’ 
y 

The  sun  threw  his  light  over  the  whole 
earth  —  a  tremendous  crash  was  heard 
through  the  heavens.  In  a  sky  without  a 
cloud,  Jupiter  sent  forth  three  peals  of 
thunder  and  three  flashes  of  lightning.  The 
'heavens  opened,  and  the  sacred  shield  fell 
from  above. 

On  the  authority  of  Lucius  Piso,  an  an¬ 
cient  annalist,  both  Livy  and  Pliny  have 
given  an  account  of  the  transmission  to 
Tullus  Hostilius  of  Numa’s  secret  of  bring¬ 
ing  down  lightning  from  heaven.  Pliny 
says,  that  Tullus  learned  the  art  from  the 
books  of  Numa,  but  having  practised  it  in¬ 
correctly  {parum  rite)  he  was  struck  with 
lightning.*  Pliny  repeats  nearly  the  same 
words  in  another  place;  but  he  there  states 
also,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  annals, 
that  lightning  could  be  forced  from  heaven 
by  certain  sacred  riteSy  or  obtained  by 
prayer ;  and  he  adds,  that  lightning  had 
been  thus  evoked  by  Porsenna,  king  of  the 
Volsci,  and  before  his  time  repeatedly  by 

*  ‘  E.  Piso  prirno  nnnalium  auctor  est,  Tiilliim 
Hostilinm  regem  ex  Numae  libris  eodem,  quo  ilium 
sacribcio  Jovem  cmlo  devocare  conatum,  quoiiiam 

fiarum  rite  quacdam  fecisset,  fulminc  ictum.’ — 
*LiN.  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  2 
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Numa.*  Livy  makes  a  similar,  but  a  fuller 
statement. t 

It  is  evident,  from  various  passages  in  an¬ 
cient  authors,  that  sovereigns  who  were  am¬ 
bitious  of  receiving  divine  honors,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  deceive  their  subjects  by  pretending 
to  bring  down  lightnintr  from  heaven.  Ac- 
cording  to  Ovid  and  Dionysius  Halicarnas¬ 
sus,  Romulus,  the  eleventh  king  of  Alba, 
invented  a  method  of  counterfeiting  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning.  According  to  Eusebius, 
he  effected  this  deception  by  making  his 
soldiers  strike  their  bucklers  with  their 
swords.  The  gods,  however,  were  affront¬ 
ed  at  this  usurpation  of  their  weapons,  and 
Romulus  fell  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

‘Fulmineo  periit  imitator  fulminis  ictu.’ 

‘  He  mock’d  tbe  lightning, — and  by  lightning  fell.’ 

Salmoneus,  king  of  Elis,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  thunder  by  driving  his  chariot  over 
a  bridge  of  brass,  and  to  have  darted  burn- 
ing  torches  on  every  side,  in  imitation  of 
lightning  ;  and,  as  a  punishment  of  his  im¬ 
piety,  Jupiter  slew  him  by  a  thunderbolt. 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentaries  on  the 
Odyssey ,  regards  Salmoneus  as  a  philosopher 
who  was  killed  while  carrying  on  experi¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  down  or 
imitating  lightning  ;  and  M.  Salverte  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  king  of  Elis  was  actually 
bringing  down  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
and  that  the  process  he  employed  was  the 
coactive  one  referred  to  by  Pliny.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dion  Cassius  and  John  of  Antioch, 
Caligula  employed  a  machine  for  imitating 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  for  that  purpose 
discharged  a  stone  upwards  to  the  sky 
during  the  time  of  a  thunderstorm. 

The  earliest  indication  of  a  method  of 
protecting  houses  from  lightning,  is  referred 
to  by  Columella. J  lie  distinctly  states  that 

*  Extat  annalium  memoria,  sacris  quibusdam, 
et  procationibiis,  vel  cogi  falmina,  vel  impetrari. 
Vetus  fama  Etniriae  est,  impetratiim  Volscinios 
urbem,  agris  depopulatis  subeiinte  monstro,  quod 
vocavero  Voltam.  Evocaturn  et  a  Porsenna  suo 
rege.  Et  ante  eum  a  Numa  ssepius  boc  factitatum, 
in  primo  annalium  suorum  tradit  E.  Piso,  gravis 
auctor,  quod  imitatum  parum  rite  Tulliirn  Hostil- 
iiim  ictum  fulmine. — Plix.  Hist.  .Yat  lib.  ii.  cap. 
r>4. 

f  Ipsum  regem  (Tullum  Hostilium)  tradunt, 
volventem  comrnentarios  Numa;,  quiim  ibi  qusedam 
occulta  soliemnia  sacribcia  Jovi  Elicio  facta  inve- 
nisset,  operatum  bis  sacris  se  abdidisse  ;  sed  non 
rite  initum  aiit  curatum  id  sacrum  esse  :  nec  solum 
nuliam  ei  oblatam  celestium  speciem,  sed  ira 
Jovis,  sollicitati  prava  religione,  fulmine  ictum 
cum  domo  conflagrasse. — Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  31. 

t  De  Re  Rustiedy  lib.  x. 
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Tarchon,  who  was  the  disciple  of  the  magi¬ 
cian  Tages,  and  the  founder  of  the  Theurgy 
of  the  Etruscans,  protected  his  house  by 
mrroundin"  it  with  white  vines. 

‘  Utqiie  Jovis  inagni  prohiberet  fiilmina  Tarchon, 
Sape  suas  sedes  percinxit  vitibus  albis.’ 

} 

With  the  same  view,  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
was  surrounded  with  laurels,*  which  were 
supposed  to  have  the  property  of  keeping 
off  lightning;  and  in  Hindostan,  fat  or  suc¬ 
culent  plants  were  planted  round  liouses,  in 
order  to  defend  them  from  lightning.  M. 
Salvertef  ridicules  these  methods  as  ineffi¬ 
cacious,  and  considers  them  as  put  forward 
by  their  authors,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
true  method  which  they  possessed  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  temples  and  dwellings  from 
the  effects  of  lightning ;  but  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 
If  the  trees  wdiich  surround  a  house  or  a 
temple  are  sufficiently  high,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  will  exercise  a  protective 
power  not  inferior  to  a  regular  system  of 
conductors;  but  even  if  the  temple  exceeds 
them  in  height,  they  will  operate  as  so 
many  points  or  conductors  in  discharging 
silently  the  free  electricity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  If  a  house  covered  with  succulent 
creepers  w^ere  struck  with  lightning,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  electricity  w’ould  be  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  conducting  juices  of  the 
plant,  and  w'ould  not  force  its  way  into  the 
u’alls  of  the  building. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  consequence  of 
all  the  high  towers  between  Terracina  and 
the  Temple  of  Feronia  having  been  destroy¬ 
ed  by  lightning,  the  inhabitants  ceased  to 
build  them  in  times  of  w'ar.  He  states  also 
that  the  lightning  never  descends  into  the 
ground  deeper  than  five  feet ;  and  that,  on 
this  account,  timid  persons  either  seek  for 
shelter  in  deep  caverns,  or  coyer  their  houses 
with  the  skins  o  f  seals,  the  only  marine  ani¬ 
mal  w'hich  the  lightning  does  not  strike. | 

Without  referring  to  the  practices  in 
Esthonia,  of  placing  two  knives  upon  a  win¬ 
dow  to  turn  away  the  lightning — of  putting 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Pliny  mentions  the 
laurel  as  the  only  earthly  production  which  light¬ 
ning  does  not  strike.  ‘  Ex  iis  qute  terra  gignuntur 
lauri  fruticem  non  icit.’ — Plin.  Hist.  JVat.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  .56. 

t  Dcs  Sciences  OrcuJtes,  tom.  ii.  p.  151. 

+  Ideo  pavidi  altiores  specus  tutissimos  putarit ; 
aut  tabernacula  e  pellibus  belluarum  quas  vitulos 
apellant :  quoniam  hoc  solum  animal  ex  marinis 
non  percutiat. — 1’lin.  Hist.  jV«t.  lib.  i.  cap.  56. 
See  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.cap.  vi.  §  4, 
nd  fin. 
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a  piece  of  iron  into  ne.sts  where  eggs  are 
hatching;  or  to  a  practice  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  protecting  ships  by  fixing  a 
drawn  sword  on  the  mast, — we  may  adduce 
the  historical  fact  mentioned  by  Ktesias, 
that  iron  collected  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  shaped  like  a  sword  or  pointed  rod,  had 
the  property,  when  stuck  in  the  ground,  of 
turning  away  clouds,  hail,  and  lightning. 
Ktesias* * * §  informs  us,  that  he  saw  the  exper¬ 
iment  performed  twice  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  Persia.  Imperati,  a  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  states,  that  ‘  at  the 
castle  of  Duino  it  was  an  ancient  practice, 
in  the  time  of  a  storm,  to  sound  the  light¬ 
ning.  'fhe  sentinel  touched  with  his  iron 
pike  a  bar  of  iron  raised  upon  a  wall,  and 
when  he  obtained  a  spark  at  the  instant  of 
contact,  he  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and 
warned  the  shepherds  of  their  danger.’ 

Striking  as  these  facts  are,  we  have  still 
more  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  thunder- 
rods.  M.  La  Boissiere,f  quoted  by  Sal- 
verte,  discusses  this  subject  in  a  learned 
Memoir,  ‘  on  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  evoking  and  absorbing  light- 
ning.’  He  mentions  a  medal  described  by 
Duchoul,J  on  which  the  temple  of  Juno, 
the  godddess  of  air,  has  its  roof  armed  with 
pointed  rods  ;  and  other  medals  are  referred 
to  by  the  same  author,  with  the  inscription, 

‘  XV.  Viri  sacris  faciundis,’  and  represent¬ 
ing  a  fish  covered  with  spines,  and  placed 
on  a  globe  pr  on  a  patera.  M.  La  Boissiere 
conceives  that  a  fish  on  a  globe  armed  with 
points,  was  the  conductor  employed  by 
Numa  to  bring  down  lightning  from  the 

9  O  O 

clouds, § 

In  a  correspondence  with  M.  Lichten- 
berg,  ‘  on  the  effect  of  points  placed  on 
the  temple  of  Solomon,’  Michaelis|l  ob¬ 
serves,  that  during  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  seems  never 
to  have  been  struck  by  lightning;^  that  a 

*  Ktesias  in  Indie,  apud  Photium,  Bill.  Cod. 
Ixxii.,  quoted  by  Salverte. 

t  Notice  sur  les  Traraux  de  L'Acadimie  du 
Card,  de  1812-1821.  Nisnies,  1822. 

{  Sur  la  Religion  dcs  Romains. 

§  M.  La  Boissiere  mentions  another  medal  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  described  and  enj^raven  by 
Pellerin,  which  bore  the  legend,  .Jupiter  Elicius. 
Jupiter  held  the  lightning  in  his  hand,  and  below 
was  represented  a  man  directing  a  flying  kite  ! 

II  Magazin  Scient'jique  de  Gottinguc,  1783,  III. 
Annee;  5  cah.,  edited  by  M  Liohtenberg. 

H  This  statement,  of  course,  does  not  admit  of 
being  proved.  M.  Arago  justly  observes,  that  if 
we  consider  how  carefully  ancient  authors  record¬ 
ed  the  cases  in  which  their  public  buildings  were 
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forest  of  spikes  gilt,  or  pointed  with  gold, 
and  very  acute,  covered  the  roof  of  this  tem¬ 
ple  ;  and  that  this  roof  must  have  com¬ 
municated  with  the  cisterns  and  subter¬ 
raneous  excavations  in  the  hill  on  which  the 
temple  stood,  by  means  of  metallic  water- 
pipes  placed  in  connection  with  the  thick 
gilding,  iron  spikes,  and  lead  which  covered 
the  exterior  of  the  roof.  Independently, 
therefore,  of  the  gilding  of  the  roofs,  walls, 
beams,  floors,  and  doors  of  every  apartment, 
we  have  here  a  system  of  conductors  not 
only  more  complete  than  those  on  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Juno,  but  more  complete  than  any 
system  that  has  been  employed  in  modern 
times.  In  his  description  of  the  exterior  of! 
the  temple,  Josephus*  says  that  it  was  every 
\\here  covered  with  very  heavy  plates  ofl 
gold — nku^i  yuQ  XQVJOV  an^uQuii  xtxukvf/^fvog 
nuvTOxkfv’,  and  that  there  rose  upon  the  roof 
very  sharp  golden  or  gilt  spikes  or  rods,  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  defiling  it — xuiu 
xoQV(fi,v  dt  /fjvatoii;  o^5fAoiv  ut  fiyt  TfOr/yfttrovQ, 

fiVf  Tin  Ttfioaxad f  fiokvrono  loiroorfun'. 

In  describing  the  attack  made  by  the  priests 
upon  the  Romans,  after  the  burning  of  the 
temple,  Josephus  says  that  they  tore  up  the 
sharp  spikes  of  the  temple,  and  also  their 
foundations  (m,'  tdijug  uvitur,)  which  were 
made  of  kad,  and  threw  them  as  missiles 
against  the  enemy  ;  and  Reland,  in  his  an¬ 
notations  on  the  passage,  says,  that  these 
were  the  iron  spikes  {obelos  fcrreos)  placed 
on  the  roof  of  the  temple  to  keep  off  birds.! 

It  is,  we  think,  impossible  to  read  the  pre¬ 
ceding  details  without  a  strong  conviction, 
that  the  ancients  possessed  the  secret  of 
bringing  down  fire  from  heaven ;  and  were 
acqainted  with  the  general  principles  of 
protecting  buildings  from  lightning,  by  me- 

injured  by  lightning,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  silence  of  historians  on  this  point, 
unless  by  admitting  that  Solomon's  Temple 
never  suffered  from  lightning. 

A  case  of  protection  of  an  analogous  nature 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  cathedral  of  (leneva. 
Although  the  most  elevated  in  the  city,  its  great 
central  tower  has  never  been  damaged  by  light¬ 
ning  for  three  hundred  years,  although  the  bell- 
tower  of  St.  Gervaisc,  situated  on  a  much  lower 
level,  has  been  frequently  injured.  Saussure,  in 
1771,  discovered  the  cause  of  this.  The  tower  in 
question,  which  was  built  of  wood,  was  entirely 
covered  from  its  highest  point  witli  tinned  iron 
plates,  which  were  connected  at  the  base  of  the 
tower  with  different  masses  of  metal  on  the  roof, 
and  these  again  communicated  with  the  ground  by 
means  of  metallic  pipes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem. 

*  De  Bell.  Jud.,  Lib.  V.  cap.  v.  §  6. 

t  Ib.,  Lib.  VI.  cap.  v.  §  1. 


tallic  or  other  conductors.  This  knowledge, 
however,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
amount,  was  possessed  only  by  kings  and 
priests,  vvlio  never  scrupled  to  wield  it  in 
support  of  despotism  and  superstition.  The 
secret  of  the  thunder-rod,  like  that  of  the 
other  machinery  of  heathen  worship,  was 
completely  concealed  from  the  vulgar;  and 
V  hen,  after  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  had  lost  its  power  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  deceiving  the  people,  it  seems  also 
to  have  lost  its  value  as  an  instrument  for 
their  protection.  When  the  system  of  reli¬ 
gious  imposture  which  consecrated  the 
Pagan  temples  fell  to  the  ground,  many  of 
its  secrets  perished  with  the  priests  to  w  horn 
they  had  been  entrusted  ;  and  the  few  whicli 
modern  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  trace 
during  their  traditional  disappearance,  had 
been  either  appropriated  by  the  magician,  or 
formed  the  germ  of  those  unhallowed  illu¬ 
sions  by  w  hich  a  Christian  priest  hoed 
sought  to  sustain  and  extend  its  power. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  even  when  elec¬ 
tricity  had  assumed  a  scientific  aspect,  and 
had,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  identified 
w  ith  lightning,  the  art  of  protection  by  con¬ 
ductors  was  utterly  unknown.  It  was  not 
till  Franklin  had  demonstrated  the  identity 
of  these  two  powerful  agents,  and  had  actu¬ 
ally  brought  down  lightning  from  the  clouds 
by  the  conducting  siring  of  his  electrical 
kite,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  applying 
a  thunder-rod  to  the  protection  of  buildings. 
It  was  in  the.  month  of  June,  1752,  that  he 
performed  that  celebrated  experiment,  by 
which  he  became  the  Prometheus  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and  earned  a  branch  of  the  dou¬ 
ble  laurel  with  which  the  democratic  poet 
has  crowned  him — 

‘  Arripiiit  fulmcn  cado — sccptrumquc  tyrannis.' 

A  kite  formed  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  to 
enable  it  to  bear  the  wet  and  violence  of  a 
thunderstorm,  was  raised  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  with  a  line  of  twine,  which  terminated 
below  in  a  silk  riband,  at  the  junction  of 
which  with  the  twine,  a  key  was  suspend¬ 
ed.  With  the  non-conducting  riband  in 
his  hand,  Franklin  watched  with  impatience 
the  approach  of  his  kite  to  the  thunder 
cloud.  At  last  he  saw  with  delight  the 
loose  filaments  of  the  twine  rising  from  it 
in  all  directions.  Ilis  knuckle  attracted 
them,  and  received  a  spark  w  hen  applied  to 
the  key.  When  the  conducting  power  of 
the  string  was  increased  by  being  wetted 
with  rain,  the  electricity  descended  in  a  co- 
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pious  stream  ;  a  Leyden  jar  was  charged  at 
tlie  key,  and  electrical  experiments  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  performed  with  the  celestial  fire. 

While  the  achievement  of  Prometheus 
was  thus  repeated  in  the  New  World,  the 
fate  of  Tull  us  Ilostilius  was  about  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  Old.  The  fame  of  Franklin’s 
sublime  experiment  passed  rapidly  through 
Europe,  and  various  philosophers  had  the 
courage  to  repeat  it, — some  with  kites,  and 
some  with  thunder-rods.  In  1753,  M.  Ro¬ 
mas  received  a  severe  shock  from  the  string 
of  his  kite ;  and  two  French  philosophers 
were  struck  down  by  the  lightning,  when 
they  were  drawing  sparks  from  their  appa¬ 
ratus.  In  the  same  year.  Professor  Rich- 
man  of  St.  Petersburg,  erected  a  metallic 
rod  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  strength 
of  the  electricity  which  it  might  bring  down 
in  a  thunderstorm.  When  he  was  stooping 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  electricity  thus 
obtained,  M.  Sokolof,  his  companion,  ob¬ 
served  a  globe  of  blue  fire  leap,  with  a  re¬ 
port  like  that  of  a  pistol,  from  the  iron  rod, 
and  strike  the  head  of  the  Professor,  who 
was  then  about  a  foot  distant  from  it.  'J'he 
Professor  was  instantly  killed,  and  M.  So¬ 
kolof  fell  upon  the  ground  stifled  and  be¬ 
numbed  with  a  sort  of  steam  or  vapor  which 
accompanied  the  fiery  globe.  There  was  a 
red  spot  on  the  forehead  of  Professor  Rich- 
man,  where  the  lightning  seems  to  have  en¬ 
tered,  and  a  blue  mark  on  the  foot,  from 
which  it  seemed  to  have  made  its  escape. 

No  sooner  had  Franklin  performed  his 
experiment,  than  he  applied  conductors  to 
the  protection  of  public-  and  private  build¬ 
ings.  An  apparatus,  constructed  according 
to  his  directions,  was  placed  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  West,  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia  ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  this 
conductor  was  actually  struck  with  light¬ 
ning,  as  if  to  display  the  value  of  the  inven¬ 
tion.  An  iron  rod,  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  tapering  to  its  upper  end, 
was  raised  about  nine  and  a  half  feet  above 
the  chimneys  of  the  house.  Its  upper  end 
terminated  in  a  sharp  pointed  brass  wire 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  ;  and  its  lower  end  was  connect¬ 
ed  with  an  iron  stake,  which  was  driven  in¬ 
to  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
feet.  After  being  struck  with  lightning, 
Mr.  West  found  that  the  top  of  the  pointed 
rod  was  melted,  and  the  brass  wire  reduced 
from  ten  to  seven  and  a  half  inches  in 
length ;  and,  what  was  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  the  iron  stake  did  not  carry  off 
the  electricity  with  sufficient  quickness,  for 
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in  this  and  in  other  thunderstorms,  the  liffht- 
ning  was  seen  diffused  near  the  stake,  cov¬ 
ering  two  or  three  yards  of  the  pavement 
even  when  it  was  wet  with  rain. 

The  subject  of  protecting  public  build¬ 
ings  from  lightning  now’  excited  a  general 
interest  throughout  Europe ;  and  nowhere 
more  intensely  than  in  England,  where  the 
new  science  was  studied  with  much  ardor 
and  success.  Dr.  Watson,  one  of  the  most 
active  cultivators  of  electricity,  when  con¬ 
sulted  by  Mr.  Calandrini  respecting  the  best 
method  of  protecting  powder  magazines, 
recommended  tha-t  the  conducting  appara¬ 
tus  should  be  detached  from  the  buildings 
themselves,  and  connected  with  the  nearest 
pool  or  current  of  water ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  or  any  other  method  of  pro- 
teciion  was  adopted,  even  to  a  small  extent. 
The  ignorant  world  seldom  extends  its  faith 
to  scientific  principles,  even  when  self-in¬ 
terest  is  their  counsellor;  and,  though  at 
this  time  the  advantages  of  lightning  con¬ 
ductors  w  ere  publicly  discussed  in  London, 
and  an  accident  occurred  which  might  have 
occasioned  their  general  adoption,  yet  the 
public  and  its  advisers  nevertheless  looked 
on  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  the  event 
had  happened  in  another  hemisplierc.  In 
the  year  1750,  the  steeple  of  St.  Bride’s 
Church  in  London  had  been  damaged  by 
lightning;  and  in  June  1764,  it  was  again 
struck  by  a  powerful  shock,  which  threw 
about  seventy  pounds  of  stone  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  fifty  yards,  and  broke  in  two  and 
bent  one  of  the  series  of  iron  bars,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  which  bound  together 
the  stone  work  of  the  spire.  Entering  the 
gilded  vane  at  the  summit  of  a  vertical  bar 
twenty  feet  long,  the  lightning  made  suc¬ 
cessive  leaps  from  its  extremity  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  horizontal  bars  which  tied  the  differ¬ 
ent  courses  of  stones,  rending  and  tearino- 
up  the  intermediate  masonry  in  its  course. 
So  great  was  the  damage,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  rebuild  eighty-five  feet  of  the 
sjnre,  and  yet  neither  the  church-wardens 
nor  the  rate  payers  ever  thought  of  provid¬ 
ing  against  a  similar  disaster.  ‘  My  read¬ 
ers  at  a  distance  from  London,’  says  Dr. 
Priestley,*  (writing  in  1767,)  ‘will  hardly 
believe  me  when  I  inform  them,  that  the  ele¬ 
gant  spire,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  part  of  this  section,  and  which  has 
been  twice  damaged  by  lightning,  is  now 
repaired  without  any  metallic  eonductor  to 
guard  it  in  case  of  a  third  stroke.’ 

*  History  and  Present  State  of  Electricity  . 
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It  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  nor  would 
it  be  a  profitable  one,  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  introduction  of  lightning  conductors  in¬ 
to  ditTerent  civilized  states.  Even  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  and  in  countries 
where  science  has  made  the  greatest  pro¬ 
gress,  they  have  been  used  to  a  very  limited 
extent ;  while  in  some,  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  roused  against  them.  The  first 
conductor  used  in  England  was  erected  in 
1762,  at  Payne’s  Hill,  by  Dr.  Watson.  In 
the  year  1766,  a  lightning  rod  was  put  up 
in  order  to  protect  the  fine  tower  of  St. 
Mark’s  at  Venice.  This  tower,  w  hich  is 
above  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  alti¬ 
tude,  terminates  in  a  pyramid  eighty-seven  ' 
feet  high,  surmounted  with  the  figure  of  an 
angel  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  cop¬ 
per.  In  1388,  when  it  was  formed  of  wood, 
it  was  severely  injured.  In  1417,  it  was 
consumed  by  lightning.  In  1489,  it  was 
again  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  after  it  was 
rebuilt  in  stone,  it  was  injured  by  lightning 
in  1548,  1565,  and  1653;  and  in  1745,  it 
was  struck  with  such  a  tremendous  bolt, 
that  the  whole  tower  was  rent  in  thirty-sev¬ 
en  places,  and  almost  destroyed.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  repairing  it  amounted  to  8000  du¬ 
cats.  In  1761  and  1762,  it  was  again  se¬ 
verely  injured  ;  but  since  the  erection  of 
the  conductor  in  1766,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  sulfered  from  any  of  tlie  effects  of 
lichtning.  In  1768,  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  was  appointed  for  protecting 
St.  Paul’s  from  lightning;  and  they  recom¬ 
mended  iron  bars  not  less  than  an  inch 
square  for  securing  the  lantern.  In  1769, 
a  lightning-rod  was  erected  in  the  great 
tower  of  Hamburg  ;  and  after  the  beautiful ! 
tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sienna  had  been 
repeatedly  damaged  by  lightning,  a  conduc¬ 
tor  was  raised  upon  it.  The  ignorant  in¬ 
habitants  regarded  the  apparatus  with  ter¬ 
ror  and  dismay,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
heretical  rod.  On  the  10th  April,  1777, 
however,  a  heavy  discharge  of  lightning, 
which  struck  the  tower,  was  safely  carried 
downwards  by  the  conductor,  without  in¬ 
juring  even  the  gilded  ornaments  near 
which  it  passed ;  and  after  this  experience 
of  its  value,  the  good  Catholies  of  Sienna 
became  reconciled  to  the  new  heresy  of  sci¬ 
ence.  .In  the  year  1772,  Signor  Beccaria 
applied  conductors  to  the  principal  roofs  of 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Turin,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  suffered  much  damage  from  light¬ 
ning  ;  and  though  since  that  time  frequent- 
lyTnenaced  by  thunderstorms,  it  has  never 
suffered  from  them. 


The  attenlicn  of  the  public,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent,  was  not  practically 
directed  to  the  subject  of  conductors  till 
some  striking  accident  made  them  the  sub¬ 
ject  if  general  discussion.  A  remarkable 
case  ol  this  kind  occurred  in  French  Flan¬ 
ders  in  1774.  On  the  24th  Febrwaiy,  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  poi  lentous  cloud  passed  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  city  of  Arras,  and  emitted  some 
feeble  claps  of  thunder.  On  the  following 
day  it  struck  two  spires,  one  at  the  abbey 
of  Hennin-Lielard,  and  the  other  at  Rou- 
vroi.  M.  Buisourt  of  Arras,  having  had  oc- 
casioti  some  months  a.terwards  to  be  at 
Rouvroi,  examined  minutely  the  track  of 
the  lightning,  and  the  effects  which  it  pro¬ 
duced,  and  he  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
spire  of  Rouvroi  was  damaged  by  the  as¬ 
cending  cr  ritvrning stroke o{ the  lightning. 
The  two  spires,  which,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  .‘Several  credible  witnesses,  it 
struck  at  the  same  instant,  were  less  than 
a  league  from  each  other.  The  weather¬ 
cock  of  the  spire  of  Rouvroi  was  carried 
away  by  the  stroke  and  thrown  about  260 
yards  to  the  east,  while  that  of  Hennin- 
Listard  remained  in  its  place,  and  no  trace 
of  an  ascending  stroke  was  observed  in  this 
?pire.  In  the  case  of  Rouvroi,  the  whole 
paveir.ent  under  the  spire  was  lifted  up^ 
and  three  or  four  stones  of  the  tower  were 
damaged  on  that  side,  which  would  not 
have  been  touched  had  the  progress  of  the 
lightning  been  dowTiwards. 

Another  very  curious  and  instructive 
case  has  been  described  by  M.  Lichten- 
berg,  on  the  authority  of  Ingenhouss.*  At 
the  country  seat  of  Count  Orsini  of  Rosen¬ 
berg,  in  Carinthia,  the  spire  of  a  church, 
budt  on  a  mountain,  had  been  on  many 
occasions  struck  with  lightning ;  and  so 
very  frequently  and  with  such  loss  of  life, 
that  during  summer  divine  service  was  not 
perfonned  in  the  church.  In  1730  the 
spire  was  entirely  demolished  by  lightning, 
and  after  it  was  rebuilt  it  was  struck  four 
or  five  tunes  every  year.  In  the  same 
thunderstorm,  the  lightning  fell  upon  it  no 
fewer  than  ten  times,  and  afterwards  in 
1778  it  was  Jive  times  struck  with  light¬ 
ning.  The  fifth  stroke,  on  this  occasion, 
was  so  violent  that  the  spire  began  to  give 
way,  and  Count  Orsini  was  obliged  to  lake 
it  down.  It  was  rebuilt  a  third  time,  and 
protected  with  a  pointed  conductor  ;  and 
up  to  1783,  when  Lichtenberg  writes,  it 
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had  received  no  injury  in  thunderstorms.' 
The  iiahtninjx  liad  struck  it  onlv  once, 
and  its  electricity  was  carried  off  without 
even  fusing  the  sharp  point  of  the  con¬ 
ductor. 

Another  interesting  example  of  the  value 
of  conductors  occurred  at  Glogau  in  Silesia, 
in  May  About  eight  o’clock  in  the 

evening  of  the  Slh,  a  thunderstorm  from 
the  west  approached  the  powder  magazine 
established  in  the  Galgnuburg.  A  brilliant 
flash  of  lightning  took  place,  accompanied 
with  such  a  dreadful  crash  of  thunder  that 
the  sentinel  was  stupified,  and  w'as  for  a 
while  senseless.  Some  laborers  employed 
at  the  works  of  the  fortress,  and  about  250 
paces  from  the  magazine,  saw  the  lightning 
issue  from  the  cloud,  and  strike  the  point 
of  the  conductor,  'ihis  case  of  successful 
protection  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
others,  in  which,  from  the  want  of  con¬ 
ductors,  dreadful  explosions  and  loss  of  life 
have  ensued.  A  large  quantity  of  gun¬ 
powder,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  had  been  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Brescia. 
The  tower  of  the  church  was  struck  with 
lightning  in  August  1707  ;  the  electric 
fluid  descended  to  the  vaults  and  exploded 
above  207,1)00  pounds  of  gunpowder.  About 
three  thousand  persons  perished  by  this  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  and  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  fine 
city  of  Brescia  was  destroyed.  Owing  to 
the  same  want  of  protection,  a  magazine  of 
400  barrels  of  gunpowder  was  blown  up  in 
Sumatra  in  1782,  by  an  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  ;  and  at  Luxembourg,  in  1807,  a 
magazine  w-ith  twelve  tons  of  gunpowder 
was  exploded  by  lightning,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  laid  in  rums. 

But  while  facts  such  as  these  indicated 
the  value  of  thunder-rods,  cases  frequently 
occurred  where  the  thunderbolt  fell  upon 
objects  in  low  situations,  while  higher 
objects  in  their  immediate  vicinity  were 
spared ;  and  in  such  cases  it  was  always 
inferred  that  the  theory  of  conductors  was 
in  fault.  M.  Achard,  in  a  Memoir  read  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  men¬ 
tions  two  cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of 
them,  the  two  objects  were  equally  good 
conductors  of  electricity.  In  the  other,  the 
elevated  object  which  escaped,  was  the 
tower  of  a  church  surmounted  by  a  weather¬ 
cock  of  iron ;  while  the  object  which  the 
lightning  struck  was  a  cottage  very  near 
the  tower  without  any  iron  on  its  roof,  and 
thatched  with  straw.  But  though  cases  of 
this  kind,  which  M.  Achard  confesses  him¬ 
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self  unable  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of 
conductors,  prevented  their  general  intre- 
duction,  as  it  does  in  our  own  day,  yet  in 
almost  all  the  larger  cities  of  Europe  and 
America,  thunder-rods  were  gradually  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  protection  of  powder  maga¬ 
zines  and  elevated  public  buildings. 

So  early  as  the  year  1702,  Dr.  Watson 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Anson,  then  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  recommending  the 
application  of  lightning  conductors  to  the 
Royal  Navy.  Tliese  conductors  were  com¬ 
posed  of  long  links  of  copper  rod,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  joined  by 
small  eyes  turned  in  the  extremities  of 
each.  The  chains  thus  formed  were  at¬ 
tached  to  a  henqjcn  line,  and,  being  fixed 
to  the  head  of  the  mast,  passed  over  the 
ship's  side  into  the  sea.  Each  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  was  supplied  with  a  conductor 
of  this  kind.  It  was  packed  up  in  a  box, 
and  was  only  to  be  erected  on  the  approach 
of  a  storm.  These  conductors,  however, 
though  capable  of  protecting  ships  from 
lightning  which  falls  upon  the  mast  to 
which  they  were  properly  attached,  never 
proved  efiicacious.  'J’he  erection  of  them 
was  often  neglected ;  they  were  frequently 
out  of  order ;  and  many  cases  occurred  in 
which  the  sailors  were  killed  by  the  light¬ 
ning  while  in  the  act  of  raising  the  con- 
ducting  chain  to  its  place.  From  these 
causes  the  conductors  introduced  by  Lord 
Anson  fell  into  disuse ;  and  the  British 
navy  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
exposed  during  the  last  seventy  years  to 
the  ravages  of  the  most  tremendous  of  the 
elements.  Its  ships  have  been  severely 
disabled  or  set  on  fire,  its  seamen  have 
been  struck  dead  at  the  mast  foot ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
ships  lost  in  thunderstorms  have  suffered 
from  the  want  of  suitable  protection  against 
lightning.  The  Journals  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  ships  ‘  furnisli  appalling  state¬ 
ments  of  the  damage  and  loss  of  life  cau.sed 
by  electrical  explosions ;’  and  our  mercan¬ 
tile  marine  has  suffered  to  an  equal  extent ; 
some  vessels  having  been  rent  to  the  keel 
by  an  electrical  discharge,  others  set  on 
fire  and  shattered,  and  some  scarcely  saved 
from  sinking  or  from  total  destruction. 
‘Within  a  few  years,’  as  Mr.  Harris  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  the  merchant  ships  Tanjore,  Po¬ 
land,  Logan,  Ruthelia,  Bolivar,  Boston, 
Lydia,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  known 
to  have  been  entirely  consumed.’  The  fol¬ 
lowing  facts,  drawn  from  the  official  Jour¬ 
nals  deposited  at  the  Admiralty,  will  afford 
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a  better  idea  of  the  damage  done  by  light¬ 
ning  to  her  Majesty’s  ships. 

‘In  one  hundred  and  fifty  rases,’  says  Mr. 
Harris,  ‘  the  majority  of  wliirh  occurred  be¬ 
tween  1799  and  1815,  nearly  one  hundred 
lower  masts  of  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates, 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  top  masts, 
together  with  various  stores,  were  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed.  One  ship  in  eight  was 
set  on  fire  in  some  part  of  the  rigging  or  sails ; 
upwards  of  seventy  seamen  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  wounded,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  nineteen  cases  in  which  the  number  of 
wounded  is  returned  as  “many,”  or  “several.” 
In  one-tenth  of  these  cases  fourteen  ships  were  j 
completely  disabled,  and  they  were  compelled  I 
in  many  instances  to  leave  their  stations,  and  j 
that,  loo,  at  a  critical  period  of  our  history,  j 
The  expenditure  in  these  few  cases  could  not 
have  been  far  short  of  £100,000  sterling;  so 
tliat,  if  the  whole  amount  of  loss  to  the  public 
in  men,  in  money,  ami  in  services  of  ships, 
could  be  ascertained,  it  would  prove  to  be 
enormous,  more  especially  when  W’e  take  into 
account  the  expense  of  the  detention  and  refit 
of  the  damased  vessels,  the  average  cost  of  a 
single  line-of-battlc  ship  being  £100  per  day 
and  upwards.  Now,  between  the  yeais  1809 
and  1813,  a  period  of  six  years,  fully  thirty 
sail  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates  were  more 
or  less  disabled. 

‘  A  very  considerable  portion  of  this  mass 
of  destruction  occurred,  it  is  true,  at  a  time 
when  a  great  number  of  ships  w’ere  required ; 
but  at  a  more  recent  period,  in  time  of  peace, 
when  the  navy  has  been  greatly  reduced,  we 
find  a  large  amount  of  these  casualties  to  be 
constantly  occurring.  On  the  Mediterranean 
station  alone,  between  1838  and  1840,  the 
Rodney^  Powerful,  Ceylon,  Tribune^  Scorpion, 
IVaap,  TynCy  and  lilazer  were  struck  by  light¬ 
ning,  and  many  of  them  severely  damaged. 
The  Rodneyy  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of 
her  mainmast,  was  set  on  fire.  In  little  more 
than  twelve  months,  about  the  year  1830, 
three  line-of-battle  ships,  a  frigate,  and  a  brig, 
were  also  more  or  less  disabled.  In  other 
parts  of  the  w'orld  we  have  lately  had  the 
Jl/iadamanlhiuiy  Gorgoiiy  Snake,  Racehorse, 
Pique,  and  many  others,  damaged  by  light¬ 
ning;  and  in  1832,  the  Southampton,  o[  filty 
guns,  narrowly  escaped  being  blown  up  in  the 
Downs.’ — {Preface,  p.  7-9.) 

After  the  application  of  conductc'rs  to 
the  British  navy  had  almost  fallen  into 
disuse  in  England,  other  nations  began  to 
use  them  to  protect  their  ships  of  war  and 
commerce.  The  Republic  of  Venice,  by 
a  decree  of  the  30th  July  1778,  ordered 
conductors  to  be  applied  to  all  their  ships 
and  powder  magazines.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  time  w'hen  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  took  the  same  precaution,  or  the 
exact  method  of  protection  which  they 
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employed  ;  but  about  1784,  M.  Le  Roi 
visited  the  seaports  of  France  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  applying  improved  conductors  to 
all  departments  of  the  navy.  In  order  to 
make  them  more  permanent,  ‘  he  proposed 
to  lead  links  of  copper,  joined  by  interme¬ 
diate  rings,  in  divided  stages  along  the 
rigging,  fixing  each  stage  to  the  successive 
masts,  one  over  the  other,  and  finally  to 
the  copper  in  the  ship’s  bottom.’  The 
ships  I’Etoile,  Astrolabe,  Resolution,  Ei~ 
periment,  and  lioussole  are  thus  equipped ; 
but  as  the  chains  did  not  stand  the  working 
of  the  rigging,  he  at  last  ‘  led  them  along 
by  the  mast,’  and  in  many  thunderstorms 
they  seem  to  have  been  effective.  So  re- 
!  cently,  however,  as  1821,  wires  twisted 
■  like  cordage  were  applied  to  French  ships 
‘  along  the  rigging,  from  the  vane  rod  to 
the  ship’s  side,  where  they  were  connected 
with  a  plate  reaching  to  the  sea,  as  had 
been  proposed  by  M.  Le  Roi.’ 

One  of  the  first  individuals  whose  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
ship  conductors,  was  the  late  William  Lord 
Napier.  This  active  and  highly  intelligent 
Naval  Officer,  whese  too  early  fate  his 
country  has  had  occasion  to  bewail,  had, 
when  at  sea,  witnessed  several  accidents 
from  lightning.  lie  was  on  board  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Kent  of  seventy-four  guns, 
off  Toulon,  in  the  month  of  July  1811, 
when  her  main  and  mizen  masts  were 
shattered  by  lightning  from  her  truck 
downwards.*  ‘  Furling,’  says  his  Lordship, 
‘  the  maintop-gallant  sails,  the  fluid,  deviat¬ 
ing  partially,  killed  one,  and  scorched 
three  or  four  others  then  upon  the  yard. 
Had  there,  been  a  conductor  tip  at  that  time,' 
he  adds,  ‘  these  brave  mm  might  have  been 
saved ;  but  it  does  not  actually  follow  that 
the  rnizen-rnast  would  have  been  equally 
secure.’  Hence  he  concludes  that,  in 
order  to  secure  the  masts  and  booms,  a 
conductor  should  be  attacked  to  each,  ‘  w  hich 
would  comprise  in  all  an  additional  quan¬ 
tity  of  gear  not  reconcilable  to  the  trim 
and  gallant  order  of  a  British-man-of-vvar.’ 
The  following  observations  by  his  Lordship 
point  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  then  employed  ;  the  want  of  regu- 

"  Mr.  Ilarri.s,  in  bis  account  of  this  disaster, 
states  tliat  the  rondurtor  liad  been  taken  down 
from  the  niainniast  for  repair,  having  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  working  of  the  mast  and  rigging. 
He  informs  us,  also,  on  the  authority  of  the  Re¬ 
port  of  Evidence  on  Shipwreck  by  Lightning,  (p. 
92,)  that  several  men  on  this  occasion  lost  their 
live*. 
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lations  enforcinor  the  use  of  tliem  :  and  the 
®  •  •  * 

propriety  of  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  of 
loss  sustained  by  lightning  at  sea,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  •  had  been 
sustained  : — 

‘  This  apparatus  (the  usual  chain  conductor) 
is  of  course  attached  to  the  maintop-gallant 
mast-head,  as  being  the  most  lofty ;  but  it 
docs  not  follow  that  the  lightning  is  to  strike 
in  that  direction,  having  once  had  the  dreadful 
opportunity  of  witnessing,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
u|)on  them  at  the  moment,  not  less  than  Jifteen 
most  valuable  men,  all  upon  the  bowsprit  and 
jib-boom,  killed  or  dreadfully  scorclied,  as  it 
were  in  the  “  twinkling  of  an  eye.*’  Some 
were  precipitated  into  the  water,  and  others, 
lying  dead  across  the  boom,  continued  in  the 
posture  they  had  assumed  before  the  accident 
took  place.  This  happened  on  board  a  seven¬ 
ty-four  at  Port  Mahon,  at  a  time  when  all  her 
yards  were  manned  in  the  operation  of  furling 
sails.  It  does  not  accord  with  my  recollection 
whether  her  conductor  was  in  use  or  not ;  but 
if  any  real  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  such 
a  contrivance,  it  appears  probable  that  one 
only  is  insufficient. 

‘  There  are,  however,  opposite  opinions  as 
to  the  merit  of  this  apparatus,  as  well  as  of  the 
propriety  of  its  being  used  at  all ;  and  1  do  not 
remember,  in  spite  of  repeated  accidents,  that 
either  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  or  those  great 
seamen  and  commanders  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet.  Lords  Nelson,  Colling  wood,  and  Ex- 
mouih,  ever  did  enforce  any  general  regulation 
on  the  subject. 

‘  A  conductor  at  the  maintop-gallant  mast¬ 
head  can  only  he  looked  upon  as  an  agent 
more  powerful  than  the  mast  itself;  but  by  no 
meaiks  calculated  positively  to  draw  within  its 
own  influence  every  portion  of  electric  matter 
which  may  have  come  first  in  contact,  o.-  in 
near  appulse,  with  any  other  point;  and  al¬ 
though  the  mast  head  is  almost  invariably  the 
first  to  suffer,  yet  it  is  within  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  though  I  was  not  actually  present,  that 
several  men,  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  their 
washed  clothes  from  the  main  rigging,  were 
killed  and  scorched  by  tlie  descent  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid. 

‘  It  would  be  not  only  curious,  but  useful  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  following  circum¬ 
stances: — 1.  How  many  ships  have  been  struck 
with  lightning,  out  of  a  given  number  in  a  given 
time?  2.  What  has  been  the  loss  of  lives,  the 
extent  of  damage,  and  the  expense  of  repairs? 
3.  How  many  of  these  ships  were  habitually 
in  the  practice  of  using  conductors?  and  4. 
Did  any  of  the  ships,  having  them  in  use,  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  lightning,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner?’ 

These  valuable  observations  and  sugges- 

•  Oo 

tions  Lord  Napier  was,  in  1823,  advised  to 
communicate  to  the  public  ;  and  it  must  be 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  this 


modest  and  unassuming,  but  well-informed 
nobleman,  to  find  that  they  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  carried  into  effect.*  r 
W'^ithout  any  knowledge  of  Lord  Napier’s 
views,  Mr.  Harris  had  been  directing  his 
attention  to  this  important  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  electrical  knowledge;  and,  so 
early  as  1820,  he  submitted  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  through  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Navy,  a  proposal  to  ‘make  the  masts 
‘  themselves  virtually  lightning-conductors, 
by  incorporating  with  them  a  double  set 
of  copper  plates,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  elastic  metallic  line  along  their 
surface,  capable  of  resisting  any  strain 
which  the  spars  themselves  could  support; 
and,  finally,  to  connect  these  plates  with 
bands  of  copper,  leading  through  the  side 
I  under  the  deck-beams,  and  with  the  large 
bolts  leading  through  the  keels  and  keel- 
son,  and  including  all  the  principal  metal¬ 
lic  masses  in  the  hull.’ 

This  proposal  attracted  little  notice,  per¬ 
haps  as  being  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  persons  to  w  hom  the  government  of  the 
Navy  of  Great  Britain  was  intrusted.  Mr. 
Harris,  however,  and  his  scientific  friends, 
influenced  by  a  love  of  science,  as  well  as 
by  a  regard  for  human  life,  continued  to 
press  his  invention  upon  a  reluctant  Board  ; 
and  after  a  favorable  Report  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  siege  of 
nearly  nine  years,  the  Admiralty  was  induc¬ 
ed,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Sir  T.  Byam  Martin  and  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn,  to  make  trial  of  Mr.  Harris’s  conduc¬ 
tors.  They  accordingly,  after  1830,  fitted 
up  above  thirty  ships  with  pointed  conduc¬ 
tors  fixed  in  all  their  masts,  which  were 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  East 
Indies,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
coast  of  Africa ,  in  South  America,  in 

*  Mr.  G.  J.  Sirif^er  appears  (Elements  of  Elec¬ 
tricity,  published  in  1^14,  Part  HI.  chap.  i.  pp. 
225-G)  to  have  entertained  similar  views.  ‘  Con¬ 
ductors,’  says  he,  ‘  fur  ships  have  been  made  of 
chains,  (wliich  are  highly  improper,)  and  of  cop¬ 
per  wires,  which  are  easily  attached,  but  they 
are  with  equal  ease  detached  ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  by  several  captains,  that  many  ships 
furnished  w  ith  such  conductors  keep  thivi  in  an 
inactive  sU  te,  pocked  vp  beloio  during  long  and 
hazardous  voyages.  For  this  reason,  it  would  be 
better  that  fixed  conductors  should  be  employed  : 
they  might,  I  should  conceive,  be  attached  to  the 
mast;  and  where  motion  is  required,  an  inter¬ 
ruption  might  be  made  in  the  inflexible  conduc¬ 
tor,  and  its  parts  be  connected  together  by  a 
length  of  spiral  wire,  which  would  be  at  once 
perfectly  continuous,  and  sufficiently  flexible  to 
yield  to  every  necessary  movement.’ 
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North  America,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  under  our  notice,  not  one  has  been  sub¬ 
in  the  Channel,  and  on  general  service,  staritialed.’ 

Tliese  ships  have  been  exposed  to  severe  In  the  very  year  before  the  appointment 
thunder-storms;  and  though  heavy  dis-  of  this  Commission,  the  East  India  Corn- 
charges  of  electricity  have  fallen  upon  them,  pany  had  been  led  to  believe,  upon  most 
yet  in  no  instance,  between  1^29  and  1842,  erroneous  representations  made  to  them  by 
have  they  experienced  any  damage  or  in-  some  of  their  officers,  that  buildings  fur- 
convenience.  One  of  them,  furnished  with  nished  with  conductors  were  more  frequent- 
Mr.  Harris’s  conductors,  the  frigate,  ly  struck  with  lightning  than  those  which 

was  in  18510,  when  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  no  such  protection;  and,  on  the  faith 
struck  by  lightning  in  a  tornado.  ‘The  of  these  representations,  they  actually  or- 
discharge  fell  on  both  the  fore  and  main  dcr'^d  thcUghtning-conductors  to  he  removed 
masts  with  a  loud  whizzing  sound,  and  from  their  powder-magazines,  and  other 
the  ship  appeared  enveh  ped  in  flames.’  public  buildings !  This  took  place  in  1838; 
In  other  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  Asia  and  and,  as  if  to  give  them  a  practical  example 
frigates,  struck  in  1831  and  1832,  of  their  A  lly,  one  of  their  powder-magazines 
the  electrical  explosion  passed  safely  along  at  Dum  Dum,  and  a  coming-house  at  Maza- 
the  conductors  into  the  sea.  gon,  were  struck  with  lightning  and  blown 

During  the  same  period  in  which  these  up.  It  is  not  <lifficult  to  understand  how 
thirty  s>\\\\is  have  been  protected  by  their  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  observer  should 
lightning-conductors,  about  forty-one,  not  regard  a  conductor  as  inviting  or  attracting 
similarly  defended,  are  known  to  have  been  the  dangerous  element  into  his  dwelling, 
struck  and  injured.  W  e  may,  therefore,  wlien,  if  allowed  to  take  its  own  w’ay,  it 
consider  this  great  experiment  as  establish-  might  have  remained  in  its  thunder-cloud, 
ing  beyond  a  doubt  the  practical  value  of  or  pursued  a  different  path;  but  when  a 
Mr.  Harris’s  system  of  protection.  The  series  of  well-authenticated  cases,  within 
Admiralty,  however,  still  declined  to  intro-  the  reach  as  well  as  the  apprehension  of 
duce  these  conductors  into  the  Navy,  as  a  ordinary  men,  clearly  establish  the  general 
necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  eacli  fact,  that  buildings  which  had  been  fre- 
ship  of  war.  A  line-of-battle  ship  has  been  quently  damaged  by  lightning,  never  expe- 
valncd  at  ci^l20,()(:0,  and  yet  i‘100  was  rienced  any  of  its  effects  after  they  had 
grudged  for  defending  this  noble  and  costly  been  properly  protected;  and  that  ships 
machine,  and  protecting  the  lives  of  the  with  conductors  defy  the  thunderbolts  even 
many  hundreds  of  brave  and  skilful  men  of  the  tropical  regions,  it  must  be  supersti- 
employed  in,  and  necessary  to  its  uses!  tion,  and  not  knowledge,  that  refuses  to 
In  1839,  however,  a  great  step  was  made  receive  their  aid.  There  are  thunderbolts, 
in  the  promotion  of  this  desirable  object,  doubtless,  which  pursue  their  determined 
Lord  Eliot  had  the  honor  of  bringing  the  course,  and  strike  a  building  even  in  the 
subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  vicinity  of  its  conductors ;  but  this  very 
the  month  of  April ;  and  after  a  short  dis-  fact,  while  it  proves  the  inability  of  the 
cussion,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  Naval  conductors  to  divert  the  fire-ball  from  its 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  best  method  course,  proves  also  their  inability  to  attract 
of  applying  conductors  to  our  ships  of  war.  or  invite  the  meteor.  In  place  of  being 
This  Commission  w'as  composed  of  men  of  active  instruments  which  drive  or  draw  the 
science,  naval  officers,  and  other  qualified  lightning  into  their  substance,  they  are  but 
persons;  and,  after  a  careful  investigation,  passive fire-drtiins  which  .afford  it  a  free  and 
they  drew  up  a  very  valuable  Report  on  hospitable  channel — carrying  it  off  slowly 
the  subject,  full  of  useful  evidence,  both  and  silently  when  it  is  slowly  and  silently 
oral  and  documentary.  The  Report  was  evolved,  or  allowing  it  to  rush  along  when 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  this  is  the  shortest  and  readiest  passage  to 
and,  in  February  1840,  ordered  to  be  print-  the  unchained  and  accumulated  electricity.' 
ed.  It  contains  much  important  inform.a-  ‘  Such  conductors,’  as  Mr.  Harris  well  ob- 
tion,  and  establishes,  heyond  all  question,  serves,  ‘  can  no  more  be  said  to  attract  or 
the  propriety  of  supplying  every  vessel  with  invite  a  discharge  of  lightning,  than  a 
suitable  conductors.  ‘  Every  search,’  says  water-course  can  be  said  to  attract  the 
the  Report,  ‘  has  been  made  for  cases  of  water  which  flows  through  it  at  the  time 
injury  sustained  by  ships  fitted  with  (Mr.  of  heavy  rain.’ 

Harris’s)  conductors,  and  though  several  The  Naval  Commissioners  deemed  it 
statements  to  that  effect  have  been  brought  proper  to  dispel,  by  means  of  facts,  the  vul 
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gar  prejudice  that  conductors  attract  to 
themselves  lightning,  which,  had  they  been 
absent,  would  not  have  been  elicited.  They 
stale,  ‘  that  the  instances  of  accidents  to 
ships  without  conductors,  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  rare  occurrence  of  lightning  being 
observed  to  strike  on  a  conductor,  negative  j 
the  above  supposition.’  The  instances, 
too,  of  ships  without  conductors,  liaving 
been  struck  by  lightning  in  the  presence  of 
ships  furnished  with  them,  which  were  not 
.so  struck,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  have 
the  most  complete  evidence  both  ‘  of  the 
little  influence  excited  by  such  conductors 
in  inducing  or  attracting  an  explosive  dis¬ 
charge,  and  of  their  eflicacy  in  harmlessly 
and  imperceptibly  conveying  away  electri¬ 
city  to  the  water.’ 

The  Commissioners  conclude  this  inter¬ 
esting  Report  with  the  following  words  : — 

‘  We  again  beg  to  state  our  un.vnimous 
opinion  of  the  great  advantages  possessed 
by  Mr.  Harris’s  conductors  above  cviry 
other  plan ;  affording  permanent  security, 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
against  the  injurious  effects  of  lightning; 
ejecting  this  protection  without  any  nauti¬ 
cal  inconvenience  or  scitntific  objection 
whatever,  and  we  therefore  most  earnestly 
recommend  their  general  adoption  in  the 
Royal  Navy.’ 

One  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Harris’s 
dilTiculties  were  now  over.  A  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  Committee — nay,  an  Admiralty  Com¬ 
mission,  acting  under  the  authority  of  Par¬ 
liament,  had,  with  one  voice,  recommended 
his  conductors ;  and  yet  some  counter-in¬ 
fluence  w'as  at  w'ork,  striving  to  resist  au¬ 
thority  as  well  as  to  subvert  truth.  AH  the 
ships  fitted  up  with  the  new  conductors  had 
returned  safe,  and  uninjured  by  tlie  thun¬ 
derbolts  to  which  they  had  been  exposed; 
yet,  when  these  ships  were  paid  offT,  the 
conductors  were  torn  from  the  spars  and 
thrown  aside  as  old  copper,  instead  of  being 
rejdaced  in  other  ships  !  This  summary  and 
practical  rejection  of  the  new  conductors 
happened,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  under  a  Whig 
administration,  when  Sir  James  Graham 
w.as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr. 
Harris,  -however,  renewed  his  application 
when  Lord  Minto  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  that  Board,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
defective  slate  of  our  finances,  his  plans 
would,  we  believe,  have  been  instantly 
adopted;  Although  Lord  Minto  could  not, 
in  the  then  state  of  the  treasury,  pre.«s  the 
introduction  of  an  improvement  involving 
a  c('nsiderable  expenditure,  he  freely  ao. 


know  ledged  the  value  of  the  invention ;  and 
ordered  the  conductors  to  be  replaced  in 
some  of  the  large  class  ships.  In  order  to 
save  expense,  we  presume,  ‘  the  plan  was 
(most  improperly)  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  inventor  ;’  and  about  the  same 
time,  a  sort  of  cheap  modification  of  it  by  a 
Mr.  Edye,  patronised  by  the  Surveyor  of 
the  Navy,  was  ordered  to  be  submitted  to 
trial.  The  Commission,  however,  decided 
against  its  adoption  ;  and  in  1842,  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  may  be  said  to  have  been  eompclled 
to  save  the  British  navy  from  lightning. 
Mr.  Harris’s  plans  were  adopted  ,  he  was 
allow  ed  to  superintend  their  execution  ;  and 
his  conductors  are  now  constructed  in  a 
cheap,  expeditious,  and  effectual  manner 
in  all  her  Majesty’s  dockyards. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of 
lightning-conductors,  and  of  Mr.  Harris’s 
successful  attempt  to  introduce  his  new 
system  of  protection  into  the  British  navy, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  popular 
account  of  the  nature  of  thunderstorms; 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  best  method 
of  defending  buildings  and  ships  against 
their  destructive  assaults. 

The  production  of  free  electricity  during 
the  conversion  of  water  into  vapor  or  steam 
is  so  rapid  and  abundant,  that  an  apparatus 
called  the  hydro-electric  machine  has  been 
I  recently  constructed,  in  which  the  electri¬ 
city  is  derived  from  steam.  The  earth’s 
atmosphere  is,  therefore,  in  reality  a  huge 
hydro-electric  apparatus,  by  which  free 
electricity  is  constantly  generated  during 
the  conversion  of  water  into  vapor;  and 
the  electricity  thus  liberated  is  increased 
or  modified  by  the  condensation  of  vapor 
into  rain,  by  its  congelation  in  the  form  of 
hail  or  snow,  and  by  the  sudden  variations 
of  temperature  with  which  these  changes 
are  accompanied.* 

Atmospheric  air,  and  all  dry  gases,  are 
very  perfect  non-conductors  or  insulators  of 
electricity ;  and  hence  when  a  cloud  or 
mass  of  vapor,  charged  with  free  electri¬ 
city,  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  its  electricity 
is  not  carried  off,  or  conducted  to  the  earth, 
by  the  air  w  hich  is  interposed.  The  cloud, 
therefore,  retains  its  electricity  in  virtue  of 
the  insulating  medium  which  surrounds  it : 
but  when  its  quantity  becomes  great,  it  in¬ 
duces  an  electric  state  opposite  to  its  own 

*  If  I)r.  Faraday  be  correct  in  ascribing  the 
electricity  in  the  liydro-electric  inacliine  to  the 
friction  of  the  escaping  steam,  these  views  will 
admit  of  some  modification. 
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in  the  particles  of  the  air,  making  them 
negative  when  it  is  positive,  and  positive 
when  it  is  negative;  just  as  a  loadstone  or 
magnet  produces  by  induction  in  a  bar  of 
soft  \vo{\,  boreal  magnetism  in  one-half,  and 
austral  magnetism  in  the  other.  The  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  air  in  this  state  are  said  by  Dr. 
Faraday  to  be  polarized;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  state  is,  that  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  finally  assumes  an  electrical  state  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  the  cloud.  The  cloud, 
therefore,  the  air,  and  the  earth,  are  all  in 
an  unnatural  or  constrained  state;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  two  electricities  to  unite, 
is  a  force  which,  when  it  becomes  irresisti¬ 
ble,  terminates  in  what  Dr.  Faraday  calls  a 
disruptive  discharge.  The  free  electricity 
of  the  cloud  rushes  to  the  earth,  acting 
principally  on  the  bodies  through  which  it 
passes;  or,  what  is  not  uncommon,  the  free 
electricity  of  the  earth  passes  into  the  cloud, 
and  both  of  these  violent  discharges  is  ac- 
compranied  with  the  well-known  phenomena 
of  thunder  and  lightning. 

This  sudden  interchange  of  powers  is 
often  prevented  or  modified  by  local  causes. 
If  the  electrified  cloud  and  the  insulating 
medium  are  not  in  a  state  of  extreme  con¬ 
straint,  and  if  a  pointed  metallic  rod  pro¬ 
jects  into  the  medium,  a  discharge  of  elec¬ 
tricity  will  take  place  from  the  particles  of 
air  touching  the  metallic  point,  and  a  beau- 
tifid  brush  of  light  will  be  produced,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  rushing  noise.  The  j 
whole  electricity  of  the  cloud  may  thus  be 
quietly  carried  off,  and  a  disruptive  dis-  j 
charge  completely  prevented. 

The  very  same  phenomena  take  place 
when  one  charged  cloud  induces  an  oppo¬ 
site  state  in  another  cloud,  through  the 
intermedium  of  the  air ;  and  tliere  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  maintained  by  Beccaria,  that 
more  complex  discharges  take  place  be¬ 
tween  ‘  such’  distant  clouds  when  the  earth 
lies  between  them  in  the  line  of  discharge. 

The  following  account  of  a  thunderstorm 
in  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  a  very  instructive 
illustration  of  the  preceding  views.  It  was 
given  by  a  passenger  on  board  the  splendid 
packet-ship  Nnv  York,  which  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  lightning  on  the  19th  of  April 
18*27,  on  her  voyage  to  Liverpool  : — 

‘  About  half-past  five  in  the  morninnr,  we 
were  rouse<l  by  a  sound  li'ie  the  report  of 
heavy  cannon  close  to  our  ears.  From  the 
deck  the  word  was  quickly  passed  that  the 
ehip  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  was 
on  fire.  Every  one  ran  on  tleck:  there,  all 
the  elements  were  in  violent  commotion  ;  it 


had  been  broad  day,  but  so  dark,  so  denscj 
and  so  close  upon  us  were  the  clouds,  that 
they  produced  almost  the  obscurity  of  night. 
There  was  just  sufficient  light  to  give  a  bold 
relief  to  every  object  in  the  appalling  scene. 
The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  mingled 
with  hailstones  as  large  as  filberts:  these  lay 
upon  the  deck  nearly  an  inch  thick.  Overhead 
blazed  the  lightning  on  all  sides,  accompanied 
by  simultaneous  reports;  the  sea  ran  moun¬ 
tains  high,  and  the  ship  was  tossed  rapidly 
from  one  sea  to  another.  One  appearance 
was  peculiarly  remarkable:  the  temperature 
of  the  sea  was  74  deg.  Fahrenheit,  while  that 
of  the  air  was  only  4S  deg.  Tltis  caused,  by 
evaporation  and  condensation,  immense  clouds 
of  vapor,  which,  ascending  in  columns  all 
around  us,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  innu¬ 
merable  pillars  supporting  a  massive  canopy 
of  clouds.  In  all  directions  might  be  seen 
waterspouts,  which,  rising  fearfully  to  the 
clouds,  seemed  actually  to  present  to  the  eye 
a  combination  of  all  the  elements  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  ev'cry  thing  on  the  face  of  the 
deep.’ — (P.  54.) 

This  storm  has  been  instanced  by  Mr. 
Harris  as  a  case  of  stationary  disturbance 
of  electrical  equilibrium  ;  but  there  are 
various  other  types  of  a  thunderstorm 
arising  from  the  motion  of  clouds.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  ‘  a  charged 
cloud  driven  by  an  upper  current  upon  a 
comparatively  tranquil  air,  possibly  in  a 
polarized  state.’  His  Majesty’s  frigate 
Clorinde  was  damaged  by  lightning  on  the 
coast  of  Ceylon  in  the  spring  of  1813. 
Captain  Briggs  gives  this  account  of  it : — 

‘  The  weather  was  moderate.  About  three 
in  the  afternoon  a  dark  cloud  approached  the 
ship  from  the  windward  quarter.  This  in¬ 
duced  me  to  clue  up  the  top-^sails.  About  an 
hour  afterwards  the  ship  was  struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  The  cloud  was  charged  with  electrici¬ 
ty,  and  had  burst  upon  the  ship.  The  main¬ 
mast  was  shivered  in  pieces;  three  men  were 
killed,  and  many  hurt.’ — (P.  GO.) 

When  highly  electrified  clouds  are  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  earth’s  surface,  ‘  we  may,’ 
says  Mr.  Harris,  ‘  trace  in  their  progress 
deliberate  discharges  of  a  passing  kind, 
few  in  number,  in  some  instances  not  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  one  or  two.’  Such  thun¬ 
derstorms,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  bear 
scarcely  any  relation  to  those  wide-spread 
disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  which  pass 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  destroying 
life  and  property  in  their  career.  In  these 
cases  the  atmosphere  appears  to  receive  an 
intense  charge  of  electricity  from  the  elec¬ 
trified  masses  of  clouds,  as  they  are  hurried 
along  by  the  wind. 
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‘  Such  storms,’  soys  Mr.  Harris,  ‘  have  been 
observeJ  to  pass  from  tlie  southern  shores  oT 
England  to  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
A  thunderstorm  of  this  kind  occurred  in  July 
1827.  It  began  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Devori- 
shire  on  Sunday  evening,  reached  Chelten¬ 
ham  llie  same  night,  and  Glasgow  the  next 
morning,  the  atmosphere  throughout  this  ex¬ 
tent  appearing  to  underijo  a  rapid  and  pro¬ 
gressive  chang'e.’ — (P.  62.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  case  of 
a  thunderstorm  produced  by  the  distant 
and  oppositely  electrified  masses  of  clouds 
and  air,  in  wliich  ‘  the  surface  of  the  earth 
becomes  involved  as  a  line  of  discharge 
between  them but  as  this  case  is  only  a 
hypothetical  one,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Harris’s  brief  notice  of  it. 

The  returning  stroke,  discovered  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  which  has  been  considered 
as  finely  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
spire  of  Rouvroi,  (see  p.  47,)  is  still  beset 
with  difficulties.  The  example  given  of  it 
by  his  Lordship  occurred  in  Scotland,  and 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Brydone  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1787,  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

There  is  another  class  of  thunderstorms, 
of  an  exceedingly  interesting  nature,  to 
which  Mr.  Harris  has  not  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  in  this  work,  from  the  circumstance, 
no  doubt,  of  their  leading  character  being 
that  of  the  hurricane  and  the  tornado. 
We  have  previously  *  treated  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics  and  philosophy  of  this  class  of  storms, 
and  have  described  many  of  the  principal 
electrical  phenomena  which  accompany 
them.  In  the  Barbadoes  hurricatie  of  the 
18th  and  19th  August  1831,  these  phe¬ 
nomena  were  so  awfully  grand  in  their 
nature,  and  so  new  and  inexplicable  in 
their  character,!  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  study  the  electrical  .separately  from  the 
mechanical  phenomena  of  such  hurricanes, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  some  general  ex¬ 
planation  of  them.  The  meteors  and  light¬ 
ning  which  accompany  the  gales  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies  have  been  overlooked 
amid  the  appalling  dangers  of  the  tempest, 
and  in  very  few  of  the  Mauritius  gales, 
except  in  that  of  the  Boyne  in  1835,  have 
the  electrical  phenomena  been  at  all  ob¬ 
served.  So  trivial,  indeed,  is  the  part 
which  thunder  and  lightning  plays  in  these 
tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  that  at 
Montego  Bay,  in  the  hurricane  of  the  3d 

*  See  this  Journal,  January  183J),  Vol.  LXVIII. 
p.  406. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  418,  419. 
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October  1780,  when  an  earthquake  added 
its  awful  contingent  to  the  general  horrors 
of  the  scene,  the  ‘  prodigious  flashes  of 
li<Thtnin(r  ’  which  followed  in  regular  sue- 
cession,  were  regarded,  not  as  a  source  of 
danger,  but  as  ‘  a  rqal  blessing,  amid  the 
midnight  darkness  which  brooded  over  the 
general  desolation.’ 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue 
this  interesting  subject  further;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  devote  our  few  remaining 
pages  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  best  method 
of  protecting  buildings  from  lightning,  and 
of  Mr.  Harris’s  system  of  conductors  for 
ships. 

Were  our  houses,  powder-magazines,  and 
ships,  built  of  iron,  or  did  they  consist  of  a 
framework  of  iron,  filled  up  with  stone, 
brick,  or  wood,  they  might  bid  defiance  to 
the  ravages  of  accidental  or  wilful  fire,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  lightning  of  the  tropics. 
Strike  where  it  might,  the  deadly  fluid  would 
be  conducted  quietly  to  the  ground.  Ih  the 
mean  time,  however,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  a  less  perfect  system  of  protection,  till 
advancing  knowledge  and  receding  preju¬ 
dice  shall  have  introduced  iron  buildings 
and  iron  ships,  as  well  as  iron  ploughs,  iron 
roads,  and  iron  bridges. 

As  the  conducting  powers  of  lead,  tin, 
iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  are  as  the  Nos.  1 — 
'2 — *2*4 — 4  and  1*2,  copper  is  the  best  mate¬ 
rial  for  conducting-rods.  The  quantity  of 
metal  in  the  rod  should  not  be  less  than 
what  is  contained  in  a  cylinder  half  an 
inch  in  diatneter.  If  iron  is  used,  the  cyl¬ 
inder  should  be  nearly  an  inch  and  two- 
tenths  in  diameter.  The  metallic  rod  should 
be  flattened  rather  than  round,  so  as  to 
have  the  greatest  .surface  that  is  consistent 
with  strength.  The  conductor  thus  formed 
should  communicate  with  all  the  detached 
ma.'ses  of  metal  in  the  building,  such  as 
leaden  ridges,  gutters,  and  metallic  pipes. 
It  should  be  placed  as  near  the  wall  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  pass  directly  into  the  ground. 
It  should  be  attached  t«)  the  most  elevated 
point  of  the  building,  and  if  the  structure 
is  to  consist  of  numerous  ratiges,  such  as 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,*  long  point¬ 
ed  rods  should  project  from  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  parts  into  the  atmosphere. 

*  We  earnpstly  hope  that  tliis  splendid  national 
structure,  which  is  to  be  adorned  internally  by 
the  «enius  of  our  .\rtists,  will  be  protected  exter¬ 
nally  by  the  science  of  our  Philosophers.  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  expression  of  this  hope  is 
not  sufFiciently  earlv  to  enable  the  architect  to 
etnbf)dy  a  system  of  metallic  conductors  in  the 
very  walls  of  the  edifice. 
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In  place  of  adopting  the  usual  method  of 
external  conductors,  we  would  recommend 
the  introduction  of  a  vertical  iron  bar  into 
the  thickness  of  the  principal  walls  of  the 
building.  These  bars  should  communicate 
with  a  horizontal  wall  plate  of  iron  uniting 
the  whole;  and  from  this  wall  plate  should 
rise  all  the  external  conductors  which  are 
to  project  into  the  atmosphere.  These  iron 
plates  and  bars  might  be  so  united  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  carpentry,  which  would  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  edifice.* 

The  protection  of  ships  from  lightning  is 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  that  of 
buildings;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  method  invented  by  Mr. 
Harris  far  surpasses  all  others,  and  com- 
plelly  fulfils  all  the  objects  of  its  application. 
These  conductors  consist  of  parallel  plates 
of  copper,  about  ^»^?o-tenths  of  an  inch  thick, 
from  1^  to  5  inches  wide,  and  4  feet  long. 
They  are  placed  in  a  shallow  groove,  plough¬ 
ed  out  of  the  after  side  of  each  mast, 
and  are  fixed  there  by  short  copper  nails. 
The  plates  are  inserted  in  the  groove  in  a 
double  series  in  contact,  so  that  the  joints 
of  the  plates  of  one  series  are  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  plates  of  the  other  series ;  and 
this  series  of  plates  is  so  turned  over  the 
heads  of  their  respective  spars,  and  also 
round  the  termination  of  the  mast  in  the 
step  on  the  keelson,  that  a  continuous  me-  : 
tallic  line  is  maintained,  notwithstanding  I 
the  sliding  or  even  removal  of  the  spars,  j 
From  the  bottom  of  the  masts,  the  metallic 
plates  extend  to  the  copper  sheathing  of  the 
ship,  and  all  the  metallic  bands  terminate  ' 
in  the  sea,  by  bolts  clenched  on  the  copper 
sheathing.  When  a  ship  is  thus  defended, 
it  is  at  till  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  secure  against  the  attacks 
of  lightning.  The  conductors  are  always 
where  they  ought  to  be,  independent  of 
the  officers  and  the  crew.  When  the 
top-masts  or  topgallant-masts  are  partially 
lowered,  the  continuity  of  the  metallic  line 
is  kept  up,  although  the  inferior  part  of  the 
conductor  of  the  lowered  mast  is  thrown 
out  of  its  place.  The  system  of  protection, 
indeed,  is  fixed  and  permanent,  notw'ith- 
standing  the  change  of  position  or  even  the 
removal  of  the  moveable  or  sliding  masts. 

In  order  to  exhibit  more  fully  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  national  value  of  this  system  of 

*  Boll  wires  and  motallic  pipes  for  water  and 
pas,  in  modern  houses,  require  to  be  earefulv  con¬ 
nected  with  the  principal  conductors.  Without 
this  precaution,  they  are  rifles  directed  against 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 


protection,  Mr.  Harris  has  just  published 
an  interesting  pamphlet,*  in  which  he  has 
detailed  the  damage  done  by  lightning  to 
210  ships  of  the  British  Navy.  Of  these, 
133  occurred  in  time  of  war,  between  1*93 
and  1810,  when  09  ships  of  the  line,  49 
frigates,  and  32  sloops  were  disabled ;  and 
55  in  peace,  when  8  sail  of  the  line,  14 
frigates,  and  32  sloops  suffered.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  the  loss  sustained  by  these  vessels, 
Mr.  Harris  finds  it  to  be  about  ^£125,000; 
or  about  .£10,000  annually  in  war,  and 
£2500  in  time  of  peace.  Now  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  established  by  the  official  Jour¬ 
nals  of  the  Navy,  that  not  one  of  the  vessels 
fitted  with  Mr.  Harris’s  conductors  suffered 
the  slightest  injury  from  lightning;  and  we 
must  therefore  regard  his  plan  of  protection 
as  producing  a  saving  to  the  country,  of 
£10,000  per  annum  in  time  of  war,  and 
£2500  in  time  of  peace;  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by  our 
commercial  marine,  or  presuming  to  ap¬ 
praise  human  suffering,  or  to  put  a  value 
upon  human  life.  The  man  who  thus  pro¬ 
tects  the  national  property — who  adds 
strength  and  security  to  the  national  bul¬ 
warks,  and  saves  the  lives  of  the  brave 
men  to  whose  guardianship  they  are  in¬ 
trusted — is  well  entitled  to  be  viewed  as  a 
national  benefactor,  and  as  having  earned 
:  the  noble  praise  that  he  served  his  species 
whilst  serving  his  country.  Yet  true  it  is, 
as  we  believe,  that  he  has  not  received  any 
special  reward  for  labors  Jittended  with 
I  such  ever-enduring  and  beneficent  results 
[ — prolonged  as  these  labors  have  been 
'  through  nearly  half  a  century, 
j  We  would  not,  by  any  means,  wish  to 
be  understood  .as  ready  to  espouse  any 
i  claim  for  recompense  that  might  be  prefer- 
j  red,  on  the  ground  merely  of  some  consid¬ 
erable  addition  having  been  made  to  the  ex- 
j  isling  sum  of  scientific  knowledge.  But 
the  case  where  the  labors  of  a  life  have 
been  devoted  to,  and  realized  in,  a  discov- 
I  ery  or  plan  productive  of  results  most  pre- 
'  cious  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  of 
Humanity,  and  evidently  incapable  of  being 
adequately  compensated  but  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  State  receiving  the  benefit, 
is  one  which  presents  itself  under  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect ;  and  we  humbly  conceive  that 
the  case  before  us  is  of  this  description. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  Lord  Melbourne, 

*'TAe  Meteorolotry  of  Thunderstorms^  with  a 
lUstor  j  of  the  Effects  of  Lightning  on  210  Ships 
of  the  British  JS'avy.  1844. 
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before  Icavinir  oiTice,  judiciously  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  ILirris  a  scieiitilic  pension  of 
»€333  a-year  whicli  had  become  vacant: 
but  this,  we  must  presume,  was  conferred, 
not  as  a  retnuneration  for  a  particular  in- 
ventiori  or  service,  but  as  a  distinction  due 
to  general  eminence  in  science,  and  shar¬ 
ed  with  others  similarly  honored.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  but  a  just  and  becoming  exer¬ 
cise  of  public  benelicence,  were  a  proper 
compensation  awarded  to  Mr.  Harris  for 
the  time,  labor,  and  anxieties  consumed 
and  endured,  in  maturing,  and  energetical¬ 
ly  prosecuting  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
protection  so  vastly  beneficial  to  the  Nation 
and  to  Mankind. 


SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY. 

From  tlio  North  British  Review. 

This  is  probably  from  the  pen  of  Sir  David 
Brewster.  It  will  be  found  an  instructive  and 
bewitching  article.  Some  pages  may  be  dry 
to  some  readers,  but  there  are,  every  now  and 
then,  passages  of  light  and  glory  to  relieve, 
and  the  last  ten  or  twelve  pages  are  splen¬ 
didly  eloquent. — Ed. 

The  Collr.ctcd  ^Vorks  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  Foreign  As¬ 
sociate  of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc. 
Kitted  bt/  his  lirother,  .Tohn  Davy,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  li  Vols.  London  :  1839. 

It  will  be  sixty-six  years  next  seven¬ 
teenth  of  December  since  Humphry  Davy 
was  born  at  the  homely  and  secluded  little 
town  of  Penzance,  among  the  mines  of 
Cornwall.  It  is  a  county  of  classical  an¬ 
tiquity  for  commerce  with  the  w’orld  in  its 
metallic  riches.  It  is  streaked  w’ith  beauty. 
It  spurns  the  tides  of  both  St.  George’s  and 
the  English  Channels  with  its  Plutonic 
cliffs.  The  Atlantic  is  beyond. 

His  mother,  Grace  Millett,  was  left  an 
orphan  child,  in  company  with  an  elder 
and  a  younger  sister.  They  w'cre  not  in 
w’ant,  however  ;  and  they  were  kindly 
guided  by  a  good  man.  Tonkin,  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  of  the  place,  who  had  lodged 
with  their  parents.  She  was  a  mild  and 
reflective  woman,  and,  to  have  done  so  well 
by  her  family,  must  have  been  eminently 
steady  of  purpose.  She  had  five  children, 
yet  never  made  a  favorite  of  Humphry,  her 
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first-born  and  her  stay ;  and  happily  she 
lived  to  see  his  honorable  labors  crowned 
with  success  by  God  and  man. 

His  father  Robert  was  bred  in  London 
to  the  liberal  old  handicraft  of  wood-carv¬ 
ing.  He  did  not  do  much  w'ork  at  Pen¬ 
zance,  but  farmed  the  little  copyhold  of 
Varfell,  some  two  miles  out  of  the  town. 
He  was  venturous  upon  a  little  scale,  and 
apt  to  lose  his  money.  A  man  of  social 
temper,  if  not  of  jovial  dispositions,  Mr. 
Davy  seems  to  have  w^alked  through  the 
world  as  becomingly  as  possible.  He  was 
short-lived  like  his  son,  and  died  when 
Humphry  was  only  sixteen. 

The  name  of  Davy  stands  on  the  old 
,  church-tablets  of  the  neighborhood  as  that 
of  the  proprietors  of  Varfell,  a  small  estate 
in  Mountsbay.  One  of  these  is  so  far  back 
in  date,  indeed,  as  1G35 ;  but  the  lineage 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Baronet,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
can  be  traced  no  farther  up  than  to  his 
grandfather,  a  substantial  house-builder  in 
the  w'est  of  Cornwall.  The  Milletts,  too, 
one  of  his  biographers  is  careful  to  tell  the 
enlightened  world,  were  originally  ‘  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  wealthy;’  but  alas!  their  for¬ 
tunes  had  so  crumbled  down  as  to  leave 
little  Grace  and  her  sisters  the  heirlings  of 
a  mercery-shop  in  a  place  with  no  more 
than  2000  inhabitants.  Let  the  Milletts 
and  the  Davys,  however,  have  been  in  an¬ 
cestry  what  they  may,  so  small  a  considera¬ 
tion  can  never  affect  the  simple  fact  that 
the  one  Davy,  whom  history  cares  about, 
WMS  born  and  bred  amid  the  influences  of 
what  may  be  called  the  trades-professional 
sphere  of  the  society  composing  the  most 
primitive  and  isolated  of  English  mining 
towns,  and  that  in  somewhat  needy  and 
afllictive  circumstances.  It  is  more  inte¬ 
resting  to  know  that  from  the  Last  of  the 
Carvers,  as  the  people  of  Penzance  called 
his  skilful  father,  he  inherited  a  contriving 
head  and  learned  hands;  while  to  his  gentle 
mother  he  owed  the  temperament  and  the 
habits  of  serious  contemplation. 

His  boyhood  was  in  no  way  remarkable. 
He  learned  his  letters  quickly  ;  read  /Esop’s 
fables  and  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  like  other 
British  lads;  preferred  the  perusal  of  his¬ 
tory  books  to  learning  his  lessons;  was  an 
idle  schoolboy  in  fact;  used  to  harangue 
his  companions,  as  well  as  tell  them  stories; 
made  verses,  thunder-powder,  and  lurnip- 
lanthorns;  caught  grey  mullet  at  the  pier 
better  than  his  playmates,  by  the  help  of  a 
1  device  of  his  own  ;  organized  and  headed 
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troops  of  puerile  soldiers,  with  pasteboard 
shields  and  wooden  swords;  and,  as  he 
grew  bigger,  shot  birds  among  the  lanes, 
as  well  as  got  up  some  sort  of  play  for  his 
school-fellows  and  himself  to  act  in  char¬ 
acter.  Consequently,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  when  sent  to  Cardew’s  school  at  Truro, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  Doctor  ‘  found 
him  very  deficient  in  the  qualifications  for 
the  class  of  his  age,’  and  ‘  could  not  dis¬ 
cern  the  faculties  by  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  so  distinguished  although  ‘  his  turn 
for  poetry  ’  was  both  noticed  and  encour¬ 
aged.  In  a  word,  living  more  with  old 
Tonkin  than  with  his  parents,  the  amiable 
yet  wilful  boy  was,  as  he  long  after  rejoiced 
to  remember,  left  very  much  to  himself, 
was  put  on  no  particular  plan  of  study,  and 
enjoyed  much  idleness  :  a  noble  education 
in  those  rare  conjunctions  where  affection- 
ale  yet  indulgent  friends,  and  the  simple 
manners  of  a  country-town,  conspire  with 
magnificent  and  multiform  displays  of  Na¬ 
ture  to  kindle  and  unfold  a  young  charac¬ 
ter,  in  which  the  elements  are  so  sweetly 
tempered  as  they  w'ere  in  Davy. 

Leaving  the  Truro  school  at  fifteen,  he 
idled,  played  billiards,  fished,  fowled,  swam 
and  took  lessons  in  French ;  till,  two  years 
after,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  medical 
practitioner  of  the  name  of  Borlase.  His 
father  having  died  the  year  befiire,  he  now 
displayed  that  determination  to  succeed 
which  not  only  never  forsook  him,  but 
conducted  him  from  victory  to  victory ;  as 
it  did  Napoleon,  and  as  it  slirdl  lead  every 
man  of  prowess  that  is  yet  to  act  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  world.  Ilis  fiiithful  brother  ^ 
and  biographer  has  recorded  a  plan  of  study 
composed  by  the  future  discoverer  at  this 
time;  embracing  theology  natural  and  re¬ 
vealed,  geography,  six  professional  studies, 
logic,  physics,  rhetoric  and  oratory,  history, 
mathematics,  and  seven  languages.  This 
pitch  of  cultivation  he  never  reached,  and 
never  flew ;  but  how  aspiring !  In  truth 
he  w’as  too  spontaneous  to  be  a  plodder, 
and  had  not  yet  acquired  that  nobler  way 
of  using  books  which  is  never  learned  but 
by  a  few.  Connected  w'ilh  this  was  the 
amazing  rapidity  with  which  he  would  rush 
through  a  book  from  his  very  boyhood.  A 
youth  of  sinewy  faculty,  rather  than  of 
craving  capacity,  he  felt  the  noble  necessity 
of  discharging  his  bursting  but  imprisoned 
force  in  repeated,  and  still  repeated,  acts 
of  original  production.  Accorilingly,  he 
was  for  ever  writing;  on  religion,  describ- 
incT  the  arc  of  declension  into  solid  mate¬ 


rialism  and  of  reascension  into  the  more 
mobile  elements  of  a  kind  of  rational  or¬ 
thodoxy  ;  on  government;  on  climate;  on 
friendship  and  love;  on  the  ultimate  end 
of  being;  and  such  subjects.  lie  wan¬ 
dered  alone  by  the  shore,  oppiigning  the 
all-eloquent  sea  in  order  to  practise  his 
ambitious  oratory :  alone  he  sought  and 
loved  all  the  great  and  beautiful  objects 
around  him,  and  wooed  them  too,  for  his 
muse  was  still  awake  in  spite  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  medicine  :  and  he  sat  live-long 
hours  alone  upon  the  cliffs  of  ‘  Majestic 
Michael,’  dreaming  of  glory;  the  master- 
passion  of  his  life  already  asserting  her 
royal  prerogative.  Then  we  are  told  how 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  French 
stranger,  and  wrote  impassioned  sonnets 
in  her  praise :  and  we  believe  it,  love  being 
an  almost  unfailing  element  of  genius;  for 
genius  is  nothing  but  a  thorough  self-reli¬ 
ant  manliness  after  all,  resolute  to  do  and 
become  all  that  manhood  may.  Be  these 
fine  things  about  love  and  genius  as  they 
may,  however,  poor  Davy’s  early  passion 
must  have  been  very  transitory.  Did  we 
not  know  that  women  generally  smile  upon 
the  fervid,  and  that  Dr.  Paris  is  a  gossip, 
we  should  say  that  probably  the  youthful 
savant’s  unheeded  and  ungainly  figure  de¬ 
feated  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  foreigner, 
maugre  his  fine  hair,  his  sparkling  eyes 
and  his  eloquence.  At  all  eveiils,  his 
young  heart  was  already  on  fire  for  glory; 
and  on  he  pressed  to  feed,  if  not  to  quench, 
the  avidity  of  its  rage  by  conquests  of 
another  kind.  Ambitious  of  graduating 
one  day  in  medicine,  at  Edinburgh,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  from  his  crude  but  bold  disquisi¬ 
tions  in  metaphysics  to  professional  studies 
with  the  same  ardor,  and  speculated  there 
also  like  a  young  Titan.  Ab(mt  nineteen 
he  began  the  study  of  chemistry  ;  alter  a 
year  of  geometry  and  other  branches  of 
mathematics,  won  from  the  hand  of  Time 
by  his  own  arm.  Now  commenced  his  life 
for  the  world.  He  had  not  been  many 
months  studying  Lavoisier’s  lucid  Ele¬ 
ments  and,  in  his  self-tuitive  way,  exjieri- 
menting  with  glasses  and  cups,  plates  and 
saucers,  tobacco-pipes  and  bladders,  old 
barometer-tubes  and  a  syringe,  when,  with 
the  audacity  of  an  eaglet,  he  surveyed  the 
science  from  his  own  point  of  view  ; 
thought  he  could  ‘overthrow  the  French 
chemistry  in  half  an  hour;’  and  propound¬ 
ed  a  new  theory  of  heat  and  light  for  him¬ 
self,  doing  his  little  best  to  support  it  by  a 
series  of  rude  and  inapplicable,  but  inge- 
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nioiis  c\[)eri  Dents.  Tlien-i-dnys  one  could 
acquire  a  very  complete  book-knowled  re 
of  die  niitry,  as  a  theory  of  one  part  of 
n  itiire,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The 
erroneous  theory,  devised  by  Beecher  and 
propounlel  by  Stahl,  which  referred  all 
chemical  phenomena  to  the  agency  of  an 
invisible,  inseparable,  and  imaginary  sub¬ 
stance,  called  Phlogiston,  had  enough  of 
truth  in  it:  (viz.,  the  recognition  of  the 
essential  resemblance  that  exists  between 
the  natural  operations  of  the  rusting  and 
fixation  of  metals  and  the  burning  of  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  in  composition  of 
acids,  alkalis,  earths  and  metalic  calces) 
this  doctrine  of  phlogiston  had  enough  of 
truth  in  it  to  have  enabled  Neumann,  Pott, 
and  Mirgraif;  Reaumur,  Duhamel,  and 
M  icquer ;  Bergmann  and  Scheele ;  Black, 
Priestley,  arid  Civendish,  to  collect  a  com¬ 
pacted  body  of  well-ascertained  and  far 
from  ill-arranged  observations.  These  the 
labors  of  Lwoisier  and  his  countrymen 
Bardiollet,  Morveau,  Monge,  and  Fonreroy 
had  rendered  still  more  definite  and  indu¬ 
bitable  :  and  then,  to  consummate  the 
move  nent  (which  the  doctrine  of  Stahl 
did,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  in  reality 
originate)  those  facts  had  been  disenchant¬ 
ed  of  the  talisman  that  had  hitherto  held 
them  together,  in  charmed  bondage  to  the 
idea  of  the  whimsical  but  magnificent 
Joachim  Beecher,  during  the  space  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years;  and  been  drawn, 
as  orderly  and  almost  as  easily  reckoned 
as  the  planets,  around  the  central  thought 
of  the  lucid  and  organific  Lawgiver.  Ac¬ 
cordingly;  all  that  Davy  could  find  in  his 
Elementary  Treatise  *  we  undertake  to 
describe  in  a  single  sentence.  If  we  fail 
it  shall  not  be  our  fault,  but  our  courteous 
reader’s  pleisure;  inasmuch  as  we  shall 
not  breikitdown  except  for  the  sake  of 
returning  his  courtesy  in  not  only  accom¬ 
panying  us  so  fir  as  we  have  come,  but  in 
now  res  >lving  to  go  forward,  in  defiance  of 
the  technical  barbarities  and  sterner  difii- 
culties  that  may  seem  to  beset  the  way,  to 
see  whit  our  fearless  young  Cornish  giant 
really  did  for  this  curious  science. 

Well,  from  Lvvoisirr  he  learned  that 
the  earth,  the  w  iter  and  the  air,  with  all 
that  they  include,  are  the  objects  of  the 
chemist’s  f )!rd  investigation:  'Phat  he  in- 


of  composition  :  That  the  earth  is  made  up 
of  metals  and  other  combustible  solids, 
oxides  of  metals,  acids,  alkalis  and  earths  ; 
the  air,  of  three  kinds  of  air,  oxygen  about 
•JJ  parts  and  nitrogen  80  parts  in  lOJ,  with 
but  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
1030  parts ;  and  the  water,  of  oxygen  nearly 
8  parts  and  hydrogen,  another  kind  of  air, 

I  part  by  weight,  holding  dissolved  in  its 
substance  varying  quantities  of  such  of  the 
soluble  ingredients  of  the  earth  and  the  air 
as  have  been  exposed  to  its  action :  That 
according  to  the  new  principle  regarding 
the  material  elements,  viz.,  that  every  sub¬ 
stance,  not  resolved  by  the  skill  of  the  che¬ 
mist  into  two  or  more  simpler  ones,  is  for 
the  time  being  to  be  counted  for  an  element, 
the  world  in  gross  is  produced  by  the  com¬ 
binations  and  mixtures  of  seventeen  metals, 
from  antimony  down  to  zinc ;  of  six  non- 
rnetalic  oxidable  bodies,  three*  known  and 
threet  only  inferred;  of  five  earths;  of  two 
alkalis  ;j:  of  three  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen,  the  first  of  these  being  the 
most  important  in  the  actual  operations  of 
nature,  at  least  in  this  planet ;  and  of  two 
imponderable  but  not  inseparable  creatures, 
heat  and  light,  which  cannot  be  procured 
apart  from  the  more  substantial  forms  of 
matter,  either  singly  or  together:  That  as 
the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  globe, 
such  as  the  tides,  the  flow  of  rivers,  the 
descent  of  avalanches,  the  fall  of  rains  and 
the  sweep  of  winds,  result  from  changes  in 
place  among  the  mingled  sensible  compo¬ 
nents  of  creation,  produced  by  the  force  of 
gravitation;  so  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
the  same,  such  as  combustion,  phosphores¬ 
cence,  lightning,  the  quickening  of  the  blood 
of  animals  by  respiration,  the  vegetation  of 
plants  and  animals,  (so  far  as  that  is  uncon¬ 
nected  with  a  higher  force,  above  che:nistry 
as  well  as  superior  to  gravitation)  the  cor¬ 
rosion  of  metals,  the  weathering  of  rocks, 
putrefaction,  fermentation,  with  all  sorts  of 
decay  and  renovation  in  short,  result  from 
changes  in  place  among  the  combined  in¬ 
sensible  ingredients  of  sensible  shapes,  that 
is  among  the  particles  of  matter,  produced 
by  the  force  of  affinity,  a  word  introduced 
by  Barchusen,  and  first  defined  by  Boer- 
haave:  That  the  differences  between  gravi¬ 
tation  and  affinity  are,  first,  that  the  former 


quires  into  the  composition  of  each  of  them 
in  particular,  in  quest  of  their  general  law 

*  Tniii  Eli  nsntaire  de  Chlniie,  presents  dans 
un  ordra  nauvcui  et  d’aprns  les  decouverteg  ino- 
dernes,  &c.  P  tr  M.  Lavoisier,  &c.  1760. 


*  Carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, 
t  The  muriatic,  fluoric  and  boracic  radicals 
they  w'ere  called. 

t  Althougli  ('2.1  edition,  17.^3,)  Lavosier  does 
not  put  tlieni  among  the  elements,  on  account  of 
their  being  so  obviously  compound. 
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moves  masses,  the  latter  particles  of  matter ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  former  draws  and 
binds  all  kinds  of  masses  to  each  other,  but 
the  latter  only  different  kinds  of  particles; 
so  that  particles  of  oxygen  do  not  combine 
chemically  together,  nor  hydrogen  parti¬ 
cles  together,  but  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or 
(circumstances  being  favorable)  any  other 
two  kinds  do  unite  so  as  to  produce  a  third 
new  species  of  matter,  (in  this  instance  it 
is  water,)  possessing  none  of  the  specific 
properties  of  either  of  its  ingredients :  That 
gravitation  operates  upon  particles  precisely 
as  upon  masses,  that  is  on  all  kinds  indif¬ 
ferently,  so  that  particles  of  brimstone  grav¬ 
itate  and  cling  to  each  other,  although  they 
do  not  chemically  combine;  and  gravitation 
is  then  conveniently  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  cohesion :  That  all  other  bodies 
are  combined  with  quantities  (!)  of  heat 
and  light,  each  body  with  a  specific  quan¬ 
tity  peculiar  to  itself,  so  that  when  one  sub¬ 
stance  (say  charcoal) . combines  with  an¬ 
other  (say  oxygen)  and  produces  a  third 
(in  this  instance  carbonic  acid,)  w  hich  can¬ 
not  hold  so  much  matter  of  liglit  and  heat 
as  were  summed  up  in  the  charcoal  and 
oxygen  that  produced  it,  then  the  superfluity 
of  heat  and  light  are  given  out;  in  other 
words,  the  charcoal  burns  in  the  air,  or 
unites  rapidly  with  the  oxygen,  the  two 
betwixt  them  setting  free  and  projecting 
into  space  the  quantity  of  heat  and  light 
that  is  over  and  above  what  is  needful  to 
the  material  composition  of  carbonic  acid  : 
That  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  as 
well  as  carbon,  produce  acids  when  united 
with  oxygen,  so  that  oxygen  is  a  generator 
of  acids,  w  hence  its  name ;  while  the  metals 
by  union  with  oxygen  produce  oxides  which 
greatly  resemble  the  undecompounded  al¬ 
kalis,  the  earths  being  intermediate  links 
of  analogy,  so  that  oxygen  might  be  a  sort 
of  principle  of  alkalinity  also  ;  whence  La¬ 
voisier  hinted  that  the  earths  should  one 
day  be  found  to  be  oxides  of  metallic  bases 
then  unknown  :  That  when  the  process  of 
oxidation  is  slowly  undergone,  there  is  less 
manifest  extrication  of  heat,  hut  exactly  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  for  the  same  quantity 
of  matter  oxidized :  That  in  many  such  in¬ 
stances  of  slower  oxidation  there  appears 
no  light  at  all,  that  is,  there  is  no  high  com¬ 
bustion,  and  it  was  hence  inferred  by  the 
majority  that  light  is  not  a  substance  by 
itself,  but  only  a  form  of  heat,  or  even  only 
an  effect  produced  hy  the  rapid  motion  of 
quickly  liberated  particles  of  heat,  although 
Lavoisier  retained  it  in  the  Elementary 


Treatise,  resting,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  on 
the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  light;  That  the 
respiration  of  animals,  and  many  familiar 
natural  alterations,  are  instances  of  this 
kind  of  slow  combustion,  and  that  hy  this 
kindly  glow  of  a  gentle  chemical  action  of 
the  ‘  breath  of  life  ’  upon  the  ‘  blood  which 
is  the  life,’  is  the  animal  frame  kept  alive 
and  w'arm  :  And,  to  conclude  at  la>t,  that 
all  the  experimental  and  speculative  minor 
consequences  that  are  fairly  and  authori¬ 
tatively  deducible  from  these  greater  propo¬ 
sitions,  w'ith  all  their  amplifications  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  laborers  in  new  paths  of  research, 
shall  be  the  creed  of  the  true  chennst  now 
and  forever !  Reader,  rest  aw  hile  and 
breathe  :  and  then  go  round  again  to  the 
wicket,  where  you  entered  the  labyrinth 
from  which  you  have  just  escaped  into  the 
open  country  and  freer  air.  It  is  no  Rosa¬ 
mond’s  bovver,  indeed ;  yet  it  is  a  pleasant 
coil ;  and  we  entreat  you  to  try  it  thrice, 
before  you  either  give  it  over  in  despair  or 
condemn  us  for  confusion  worse  con¬ 
founded. 

Such  was  the  definite  and  orderly  science 
the  novice  had  to  study  and  contemplate, 
but  it  did  not  satisfy  his  aspiring  thought 
so  long  as  half  a-year.  The  sagacious 
Black’s  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  he.at, 
which  bears  the  same  historical  relation  to 
the  system  of  Lavoisier  as  the  speculations 
of  Beecher  sustain  to  that  of  Stahl,  he  saw 
at  once,  with  that  keen  glance  into  the  deep 
analogy  of  nature  which  was  destined  to 
descry  the  secret  art  of  decomposing  the 
obdurate  alkalis  and  earths,  to  he  not  only 
inconsistent  with  well-known  though  neg¬ 
lected  facts,  but  unnecessary  for  the  suf¬ 
ficient  explanation  of  such  as  certainly  ap¬ 
peared  to  afford  it  illustration.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  right  in  this  daring 
dissent,  although  he  never  did  much  directly 
to  establish  a  better  solution  of  the  theo¬ 
rem,  having  been  soon  withdrawn  from  the 
prosecution  of  such  subtle  inquiries  by  tri¬ 
umphs  of  another  kind.  But  the  strange 
thing  about  these  youthful  speculations  is 
the  fact  that  our  voluntary  Coryphaeus  dif- 
ferred  as  stoutly  from  the  majority  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  light,  and  that  in  a  dinmot- 
rically  opposite  direction;  for  he  maintain¬ 
ed  experimentally  and  otherwise  that  light 
is  a  chemical  substance  which  is  productive 
of  vision  only  when  its  particles  are  nncoin- 
bined  and  in  projection.  Then  during  all 
that  happy  year,  reposing  with  inexperienc¬ 
ed  confidence  upon  his  clever  though  rude 
and  inconclusive  experiments,  correspond- 
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injT  with  the  quixotic  Dr.  Beddoes  on  the  of  oxygen,  they  fixed  that  of  azote  upon 
subject,  talking  and  talking  over  it  with  nitrogen,  in  orner  to  intimate  that  it  is  pri- 
Gregory  Watt,  who  had  gone  to  lodge  at  vately  destructive  of  animal  organization. 
Mrs.  Davy’s  house  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  The  poisonous  quality  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
health,  and  encouraged  by  Davies  Gilbert,  chokedamp  of  the  miner ;  the  pimgency  of 
he  wove  himself  such  a  fantastic  theory  of  ammonia;  the  acridity  of  sulphurous  and 
the  wonder-working  functions  of  this  Luci-  nitrous  acids  ;  the  insipidity  and  negative 
fer  of  his  in  the  economy  of  the  universe!  properties  of  hydrogen,  were  all  known; 
Among  other  things  he  concluded  that  oxy-  and  it  became  desirable  to  investigate  the 
gen,  as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  is  a  medicinal  virtues  of  these  new  and  subtle 
compound  of  real  oxygen  and  the  matter  of  agents.  The  excellent  Beddoes,  with  the 
light;  that  when  a  taper  burns  this  light  is  help  of  subscriptions  from  the  Wedgewoods, 
set  free,  while  the  wax  unites  with  the  actual  and  a  few  other,  amiable  knight-errants  in 
oxygenous  principle  of  oxygen  and  melts  the  cause  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
‘  into  thin  air:’  That,  when  a  man  in-  tion  of  mankind  by  the  applications  of  phys- 
spires,  this  phosoxygen  (such  was  the  name  ical  science,  established  the  Pneumatic  In- 
he  put  upon  the  ordinary  oxygen  of  the  at-  stitution  of  Bristol  for  this  purpose.  Know- 
mospliere)  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  carried  ing  young  Davy  of  Penzance  by  correspon- 
to  the  brain,  and  there  decomposed  into  dence,  and  admiring  him,  he  offered  him 
true  oxygen  and  light :  And  that  the  light  the  situation  of  director  of  the  laboratory  : 
thus  liberated  within  the  most  intimate  re-  and  the  ingenious  visionary  was  thus,  ere 
cesses  of  the  ‘  golden  bowl,’  from  which  the  he  completed  his  20th  year,  launched  into 
stream  of  higher  life  appeared  to  permeate  the  world  from  the  quaint  solitudes  of 
the  body,  is  the  norvous  energy  and  the  Mount’s  Bay  ;  where,  by  the  kindliest  se- 
proximate  cause  of  sensation,  perception  cret  influences  and  without  noise  of  ham- 
and  emotion.  Think  of  the  marvellous  pro-  rner,  he  had  been  built  up  into  the  buoyant 
jector,  nineteen  summers  old,  inhaling  the  and  exulting  form  we  have  just  admired, 
radiance  of  the  sun,  nourishing  his  life  ‘  with  sails  full  set  to  catch  the  gale  of 
upon  the  glory  of  the  world,  and  rendering  praise.’ 

it  back  to  tlie  inexhaustible  shekinah  in  the  A  happy  launch  it  was.  At  Bristol  now  ; 
sublimated  form  of  grateful  sensations,  animated  by  the  unfeigned  admiration  of 
brave  thoughts  and  pious  contemplations  !  poor  Beddoes;  ennobled  by  the  friendship 
In  sad  and  sober  truth,  the  enthusiast  was  of  his  beautiful,  gracious  and  amiable  lady  ; 
then  a  materialist,  and  this  dazzling  vision,  introduced  to  the  companionship  of  the 
which  sanctified  the  divinity  of  nature  to  graceful  and  melodious  Southey;  become 
his  kindled  imagination,  was  a  compromise  a  darling  ‘  thing  of  hope,’ of  more  hope  than 
between  his  impersonal  piety  and  the  emi-  even  himself  or  any  other,  to  the  wondrous 
nently  practical  but  brilliant  science  by  Coleridge  ;  within  easy  reach  of  his  first 
which  he  was  taken  captive.  Old  Beddoes  scientific  friend,  the  accomplished  Gregory 
was  a  convert  to  the  dream  !  Watt,  and  of  Keir  of  Birmingham,  the 

Dr.  Beddoes,  once  an  Oxford  professor  relic  of  another  age  ;  in  the  way  of  meet- 
of  chemistry,  was  the  most  benevolent  but  ing  with  famous  philosophers  on  a  kind  of 
least  effective  of  projectors.  Soon  after  the  equality  of  terms  ;  in  a  well-appointed  la- 
labours  of  the  pneumatic  chemists.  Black  boratory  at  last,  and  nothing  else  to  do  but 
and  Scheele,  Priestley  and  Cavendish,  had  investigate:  what  a  delicious,  and  even  per- 
conducted  to  the  conclusion,  one  day  unex-  ilous,  change  for  the  gallant  explorer  !  yet 
peeled,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  air,  as  wisely  and  bravely  he  held  on  his  course, 
there  are  numerous  species  of  liquid  and  A  few  weeks  before,  with  no  propitious 
solid  matters,  the  primary  relations  to  ani-  breeze  behind  and  no  bounding  prospect 
mal  life  of  the  kinds  that  are  in  the  atmos-  before  him,  he  had  written  in  his  solitary 

phere  were  discovered.  The  earliest  dis-  notebook . ‘  I  have  neither  riches,  nor 

linctions  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  indeed,  power,  nor  birth  to  recommend  me  ;  yet  if 
were  connected  with  these  very  relations.  I  live,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  of  less  service 
Scheele  called  Priestley’s  deplilogisticated  to  mankind  and  to  my  friends  than  if  I  had 
air  by  the  name  of  empyreal  air,  and  Con-  been  born  with  these  advantages.’ 
dorcet  by  that  of  vital  air,  both  of  them  on  Accordingly,  during  the  two  years  he 
account  of  its  necessity  to  the  sustenance  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Pneumatic  In- 
of  life;  and  when  the  .associated  French  stitution,  he  labored  at  his  ordained  calling 
chemists  gave  it  the  systematic  appellation  of  discovery  like  a  genuine  apostle.  First 
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of  all,  lie  made  some  more  experiments  on 
beat  and  ligin,  writing  out  his  opinions  on 
‘205  pages  of  Beddoes’  Contributions  in  the 
shape  of  essays.  Tlie  severity  of  critics 
conspired  witli  bis  growing  knowledge  of 
irreconcilable  facts  very  soon  to  emanci¬ 
pate  him  from  bis  delusions  about  pbosoxy- | 
gen,  and  be  hastened  to  publish  himself  a, 
skeptic  in  bis  own  doctrine.  According  to 
both  Paris  and  Dr.  Davy,  be  was  wofully 
mortified  by  the  arrogance,  precipitation 
and  errors  of  this  maiden  work  ;  but  we 
heartily  concur  with  bis  adoring  brother  in  j 
the  opinion  that  be  bad  little  need,  for  it  is 
an  elocjuent  production,  and  full  of  that 
lofty  kind  of  promise  which  is  real  per¬ 
formance. 

This  misadventure  told  well  upon  his 
subsequent  labors  as  a  memorable  warning.  i 
Accordingly,  bis  next  or  rather  bis  first 
discovery  was  of  another  order  of  preten¬ 
sion.  lie  found  that  the  skin  or  epidermis 
of  the  canes,  the  reeds,  and  the  grasses  is 
pervaded  by  a  delicate  web  of  flint,  which 
supports  their  tall  and  shapely  stems  like  an 
outer  skeleton. 


satisfies  the  e.ir  of  every  genuine  bacchanal 
in  these  aerial  orgies,  because  it  is  true, 

‘  Yet  is  my  mouth  »  |  It  u- with  ii  urn. uring  sound.’ 

lie  tried  its  c  flTect  on  Mr.  Tobin,  Mr.  C’lay- 
field.  Dr.  Kitiglake,  Southey  and  Coleridge, 
with  similar  results.  In  no  instance  did  the 
inhalation  do  any  material  harm,  aliliough 
it  seemed  to  revive  old  rheumatisms  in  tlie 
joittts  of  Kinglake.  Not  even  did  any  de¬ 
pression  follow  the  extravagant  but  transi¬ 
tory  excitement.  Iti  connexion  w  ith  a  kind 
of  homccopathic  theory  of  the  art  of  heal¬ 
ing  which  he  cherished  at  that  time,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  was  sanguine  of  its  useful  applica¬ 
tion  to  medicine.  It  might  be  tlie  potable 
gold  of  Geber,  the  vivifying  quintessence 
of  the  elements  of  Raymond  Lully,  the 
[  water  of  life  of  Basil  Valentine,  the  elixir 
of  Paracelsus,  or  at  least  some  purified  and 
I  attempered  supporter  of  vitality,  for  its  com¬ 
position  was  almost  identical  in  ingredients 
I  w  ith  that  of  the  atmosphere !  yet,  in  spite 
of  this  sudden  appeal  to  his  imagination  and 
of  his  inexperience  in  the  practice  of  ph}- 
sic,  he  never  for  a  moment  overstepped  the 


He  did  not  dally,  however,  with  dainty  |  modesty  of  nature ;  but  faithfully  recorded  its 
themes.  In  connexion  with  the  purposes  inutility,  and  pointed  out  the  fallacies  atten- 
of  the  Institution,  he*  wished  to  inhale  dant  on  the  trial  of  so  strange  and  novel  a 
Priestley's  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air,  in  medicinal  agent.  He  proceeded  to  make 
order  to  put  to  the  test  a  foolish  conjecture  j  certain  daring experimentson  carbonic  acid, 
of  one  Mitchell,  an  American,  that  it  is  a  !  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitric  oxide  and  other 


principle  of  contagion  endowed  with  extra-, 
ordinary  power.  In  contempt  for  this  vaga- 
ry,  he  at  once  exposed  wounds  to  the  action 
of  the  gas,  and  breathed  it  among  common 
air.  It  was  necessary  to  invent  a  method  [ 
of  preparing  it  in  purity  and  plenty,  before 
the  investigation  could  be  brought  to  a  pur¬ 
pose-like  conclusion.  After  a  laborious  se¬ 
ries  of  trials,  he  devised  the  very  beautiful 
one  that  is  now  universally  employed  ;  viz., 
the  decomposition  by  heat  of  the  crystals  j 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  are  thereby  j 
resolved  into  watery  vapor  and  the  deside¬ 
rated  gas.  Under  the  famous  name  of  ni¬ 
trous  oxide,  he  minutely  examined  and  re¬ 
corded  its  properties  for  the  first  time.  He 


poisonous  airs;  which  nearly  cost  us  his 
invaluable  life.  After  ten  months  of  inces¬ 
sant  labor,  interrtipted  only  by  an  elated 
run,  in  quest  of  squandered  health,  to  Corn- 
wall,  he  published  his  first  considerable 
work  ;  the  ‘  Researches,  chemical  and  phi¬ 
losophical,  chiefly  concerning  nitrous  oxide 
and  its  respiration  in  the  summer  of  1800. 

He  did  not  wear  his  laurels  with  content 
His  passion  for  discovery  w’as  too  irrepres¬ 
sible,  and  his  ‘  look  towards  future  great¬ 
ness’  had  been  too  blasting  for  repose. 
Convinced  that  ‘the  most  sublime  and  im¬ 
portant  part  of  chemistry  (was)  yet  un- 
I  known,’  he  cast  an  eager  glance  at  the  very 
penetraljaof  the  science,  and  devised  plans 


then  proceeded  to  breathe  it,  and,  to  his  rap-  for  the  decomposition  of  those  bodies  which 
turous  delight,  discovered  the  rapid  and  de-|  were  known  to  be  compound,  but  had  never 
lectable  intoxication  which  it  produces  on  been  forced  to  yield  up  their  elements,  viz. 
the  majority  of  people.  He  breathed  it  the  muriatic,  fluoric  and  boracic  acids ;  in 
from  bags,  and  within  a  box,  and  always  order  that  he  might  grasp  those  secret  radi- 
were  the  eflfects  uncontrollable  and  sweet  cals,  which  the  Lavoisierians  had  ventured 
on  his  glow  ing  temperament.  In  his  note-  to  anticipate.  These  mistaken  devices  did 
books  he  wrote — ‘  I  seemed  a  new  being ;’  ultimately  conduct  to  one  of  the  two  great- 
‘  1  seemed  a  sublime  being  new’ly  created ;’  est  achievements  in  his  subsequent  career. 
‘  as  if  possessed  of  new  organs:’  and,  best  Meanwhile  he  more  successfully  laid  hold 
of  all,  this  line  of  beauty,  which  fills  and  j  of  the  galvanic  pile  ot  Volta,  which  was 
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afterwards  to  work  such  wonders  in  his  fa-|  Davy  himself  was  young;  simple  as  a  child, 
vored  hands,  and  communicated  five  brief]  yet  daring  as  a  man ;  with  an  actual  and  a 
accounts  of  experiments  to  the  pages  of  strange  discovery  already  under  his  feet; 
Nicholson’s  Journal,  in  the  six  months  be-  a  decisive  experimentalist;  and  glowing 
fore  his  removal  to  London.  Nor  is  this  with  the  fervor  of  a  rude  native  eloquence, 
all  that  is  to  be  told  of  his  singular  activity  I  which  assumed  a  metropolitan  polish  with 
during  the  two  admirable  years  he  spent  at  j  only  too  much  rapidity.  His  friend  Purkis 
Bristol.  He  must  have  read  a  good  deal  of  says  that  the  enthusiastic  admiration,  with 
science  and  general  literature  ;  but  he  was  i  which  he  was  hailed,  can  hardly  be  imagined 
forever  writing,  forever  projecting  ;  writing  j  now.  Not  only  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
magnificats  of  nature  in  blank  verse;  es- ]  men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  and  men  of 
says  on  education,  luxury,  genius,  and  ■  trade ;  but  women  of  fashion  and  blue- 
dreaming;  and  fragments  of  metaphysical !  stockings,  old  and  young,  pressed  into  the 
fiction  and  desultory  notes;  and  projecting  ;  theatre  of  the  Institution,  to  cover  him  with 
philosophical  narratives,  romances,  and  an  |  applause.  ‘Compliments,  invitations,  and 
e[)ic  in  six  books,  relating  the  deliveraneej  presents,  were  showered  upon  him  in  abun- 
of  the  Israelites  under  the  guidance  of  j  dance  from  all  quarters.’  His  acquaintance 
Moses!  Let  us  refresh  ourselves  with  a  and  society  were  eagerly  sought.  At  length 
single  little  extract  from  the  abstract  of  a  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  set  her  ‘gracious, 
disquisition  on  Luxury,  before  we  follow  the  graceful,  graceless  grace’s’  eye  upon  the 
sage  of  two-and-twenty  years  to  the  vortices  prodigy  :  and  it  drew  him  into  the  charmed 
of  London  life.  It  is  this:  ‘Nature  and  circle  of  fashion  ;  there  to  shine,  and  shining 
domestic  attachments  the  true  sources  of  burn,  and  burning  waste  the  exhaustible 
happiness.  Cosmopolitanism,  the  love  of  fund  of  force  that  was  in  his  well-knit  frame, 
notoriety,  (not  fame,)  the  love  of  pleasure.  How  he  changed  in  the  focus  of  such  un- 
all  fatal  to  the  first  and  strongest  feeling  of  measured  and  ungenial  approbation  !  At 
our  nature.’  the  sound  of  the  plaudits  of  the  brilliant 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 
originated,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  be¬ 
tween  the  committee  of  a  London  Society 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  and 
that  well-known  soldier  of  fortune  and  ef¬ 
fective  man  of  practical  science.  Count 
Rumford.  It  was  to  be  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  members  ;  to  bring  science 
into  closer  contact  with  the  useful  arts  by 
committees  of  research  on  baking,  cooking, 
and  the  like;  to  shed  the  light  of  science 
among  the  higher  classes  by  morning  lec¬ 
tures:  and  it  had  been  providentially  ap¬ 
pointed  to  become  the  scene  of  the  next 
twelve  years  of  Davy’s  life  and  labors. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  late  accom¬ 
plished  Professor  Hope,  of  Edinburgh, 

Rumford  invited  Davy,  already  known  to 
him  by  reputation,  to  fill  the  place  of  assist¬ 
ant  lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  director  of 
the  Laboratory,  with  the  prospect  of  soon 
being  made  professor  in  the  room  of  ill-ufeed 
Dr.  Garnett. 

It  is  said  that  Rumford  was  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed  when  he  saw  him,  so  rustic  was  he 
in  his  air.  His  success  as  a  lecturer,  how¬ 
ever,  was  instantaneous.  Every  thing  was 
propitious.  The  Continent  was  closed 
against  the  Aristocracy.  The  Institution 
was  highly  patronized,  and  it  was  a  novelty. 

The  Chemistry  of  Lavoisier  was  easy, 
clear  and  captivating,  as  has  been  shown. 


crowds,  that  surrounded  him  in  the  spacious 
lecture-room,  he  erected  his  somewhat  care¬ 
less  shape;  and  the  will  quickly  took  that 
neglected  possession  and  conscious  com¬ 
mand  of  every  muscle  of  his  frame,  which 
is  essential  to  the  graceful  movements  of 
the  human  body.  His  clear  outlooking  eye, 
that  had  hitherto  beamed  only  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  began  to  light  up  his  heavier  features 
with  an  unhidden  sense  of  superiority. 
His  rich  light-brown  hair  glistened  amid 
the  incense  of  the  drawing  room.  His 
largish  but  eloquent  mouth  was  soon  accus¬ 
tomed  to  pronounce  with  both  elegance  and 
precision.  In  a  word,  his  countenance  and 
figure  expanded  in  the  sunshine.  It  was 
natural.  Habitual  emotion,  especially  of 
the  aspiring  kind,  is  more  capable  of  modi¬ 
fying  the  form  and  bearing  of  a  man  than 
one  is  apt  to  think  for.  This  it  is  that 
draws  one  natural  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  many  different  orders  of  society, 
producing  the  most  delicate  distinction  of 
varieties  in  demeanor.  Davy  is  an  in¬ 
stance.  He  went  farther  than  nature  led 
him,  it  is  true  ;  and  ‘  assumed  the  garb  and 
manners  of  a  man  of  fashion.’  What  ano¬ 
ther  change  for  the  Bristol  chemist  and  the 
solitary  rhapsodist  of  Penzance  ! 

Distant  ones  trembled  for  his  safety,  and 
warned  him  of  his  danger.  If  in  peril, 
however,  he  was  not  subdued ;  and  in  his 
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fivc-and  twentieth  summer  he  fissured  liis’tiny  forms.  Once  for  all,  the  discoverer, 
excellent  and  unfailing  frieinl,  Mr.  Poole,  who  is  bound  to  be  as  precise  as  a  niatbc- 
of  Nether  Stowey,  that  ‘the  age  of  danger  |  matician  in  defining  his  terms,  Jis  discipli- 
had  passed  away.’  ‘There  are,’ says  he, ;  narian  as  a  general  before  a  fight  in  dt- 
‘  in  the  intellectual  being  of  all  men  para- i  ploying  his  details,  and  as  dry  as  a  cbr.ncel- 
mount  elements,  certain  habits  and  passions  i  lor  in  summing  uj)  his  evidence  for  the  Hnal 
that  cannot  change.  I  am  a  lover  of  na-  deduction,  has  a  right  to  be  a  man  again, 
ture,  with  an  ungratified  imagination.  1  with  all  his  faculties  and  sensibilities  erect 
shall  continue  to  search  for  untasted  charms,  within  him,  when  he  leavesthedefinitii  n,the 
for  hidden  beauties.  My  real,  my  waking  muster  and  the  decision  ;  else  how  shall  the 
existence  is  amongst  the  objects  of  scientific  j  apprehension  of  the  rnanih  ld,  C(  nhut  nt,  in- 
research.’  This  confidence  in  the  persist-  ter  weaving,  and  unspeakable  syn  pat  hies  (  f 
ency  of  genius  in  general,  and  his  own  pas- 1  nature  with  the  whole  heart  and  mind  of  man 
sion  for  the  glory  of  discovery  in  particular, '  be  insinuated  into  the  awaiting  soul  ?  Now 
was  stout,  but  not  overweening.  j  that  the  press  has  become  so  goed  a  suhsii- 

lle  was  at  his  place  in  the  laboratory  from  '  tute  for  the  professorial  chair  as  to  have  prt  - 
ten  or  eleven  till  three  or  four,  day  after  |  duced  a  Davy  without  its  aid,  it  were  well 
day,  just  as  he  had  been  at  Bristol ;  and  the  that  there  were  far  more  of  Davy’s  style  of 
world  knows  what  he  accomplished  there,  speaking  about  nature  in  the  Universities; 
In  preparing  his  lectures  never  was  a  man  for  it  is  only  by  the  conflict  and  collision 
so  extravagantly  laborious.  Rarely  or  of  kindled  spirit  with  their  unawakenerl 
never  spending  the  evening  in  his  rooms  at  thought  and  emotion,  that  young  men  shall 
the  Institution,  he  confined  himself  entirely  ever  be  fired  w  ith  the  passion  lor  a  life  of 
the  day  before  each  lecture ;  wrote  it;  and  valorous  endeavor,  and  excited  to  achieve- 
rehearsed  with  his  assistants,  experiments  merits  worthy  of  their  manhood, 
and  all,  in  order  to  ensure  their  dexterity  Such  was  Davy’s  lile  for  some  twelve 
and  his  own  felicity  of  delivery.  ‘He  used,’  years  of  as  substantial  work  as  was  ever 
says  Dr.  Davy,  ‘  at  this  recital,  to  mark  the  ‘done  by  a  man  of  science;  adorned  by  a 
words  which  required  emphasis,  and  study  splendid  succession  of  lectures  on  Chemis- 
the  effect  of  intonation,  often  repeating  a  try.  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  Cheni 
passage  two  or  three  different  times  to  wit-  istry  in  connexion  with  Geology,  Agricul 
ness  the  difference  of  effect  of  variation  in  tural  Chemistry,  and  his  own  Electrc-chemi- 
the  voice.’  Notwithstanding,  however,  of  cal  theory;  and  relieved  by  travels  into 
this  theatrical  finicisni,  he  was  always  him-  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  quest  cf 
self  again  before  an  audience ;  nothing  be-  inineralogical,  geological  and  agricultural 
ing  strong  enough  to  stifle  or  repress  his  information,  as  well  as  of  trout  and  game; 
native  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  soul,  for  he  was  both  an  angler  and  a  sportsman. 
We  have  been  told,  indeed,  by  one  of  the  though  he  always  preierred  the  rod  to  the 
greatest  men,  and  certainly  the  ablest  critic  fowling-piece.  In  J^t3  he  investigated 
now  alive  in  Britain,  that  while  he  was  ex-  the  process  of  tanning  at  the  re(juest  of  the 
press  and  admirable  so  long  as  he  expounded  Royal  Institution,  and  produced  a  correett  d 
scientific  details,  he  would  plume  himself  theory  of  the  art.  He  increased  his  obser- 
without  taste,  and  swell  without  discrimina-  vations  on  the  combinations  of  nitrogen 
tion,  when  he  diverged  into  subjects  of  and  oxygen;  erected  a  eudiometer,  for  de¬ 
general  reflection,  or  rather  declamation ;  termining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
a  kind  of  composition  in  which  he  was  far-  air,  on  the  new  fact  that  nitric  oxide,  con- 
fetched,  pompous  and  somewhat  puerile  to  densed  by  sulphate  of  iron,  imbibes  oxygen 
the  very  last.  Yet  Cavendish  and  Banks,  with  more  facility  and  regularity  than  any 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  listened  to  him  with  other  substance  ;  made  an  analysis  of  wav- 
pleasure.  Such  critics  as  had  no  sympathy  ellite,  a  mineral  from  Devon,  finding  it  to 
with  a  many-gifted  nature,  that  knew  ano-  be  a  hydrate  of  alumina,  or  compound  of 
ther  language  than  that  of  science  and  had  w'ater  and  the  pure  matter  of  clay  ;  and, 
the  good  sense  to  speak  it  on  occasion,  con-  above  all,  advanced  with  unprecedented 
demned  his  luxuriance  of  imagery  as  in-  success  in  that  wonderful  career  of  electro¬ 
compatible  with  the  matter  in  hand.  Others  I  chemical  research,  w  hich  he  had  begun  at 
sneered  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  |  Bristol,  and  which  he  never  relimpiished 
bended  and  dilated  over  a  beautiful  crystal ;  jtill  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all  the 
incapable  of  conceiving  how  much  of  his  contemporary  chemical  discoverers  of  Eu- 
dearest  history  was  associated  with  such  j  rope. 
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It  was  in  17^9  that  Galvani  observed  tlie 
startliiHT  fact  tliat  the  leij  of  a  dead  frog  is 
convulsed,  as  if  the  anitnal  were  yet  alive, 
when  a  j)iece  of  metal  is  made  to  unite  the 
muscles  with  the  nerve  of  the  limb.  So 
extraordinary  a  thing  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  people  thought  the  principle 
of  life  itself  was  about  to  be  laid  bare.  Vol¬ 
ta  at  once  referred  the  phenomenon  to  the 
electricity  developed  by  the  contact  of  two 
metals;  and,  in  order  to  increase  by  multi¬ 
plication  the  amount  of  force  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  in  that  way,  he  piled  couples  of 
pieces  of  copper  and  zinc  one  above  another, 
wetted  cloth  being  put  between  each  cou¬ 
ple.  The  original  theory  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  instrument  was  this :  that  by  induction 
the  copper  pieces  are  thrown  into  a  nega¬ 
tive-electric  condition,  and  the  zinc  ones 
into  a  positive  state,  so  that  when  the  up¬ 
permost  zinc  one  is  brought  into  contact, 
either  directly  or  by  the  medium  of  a  third 
body  capable  of  conducting  electricity,  with 
the  lowest  copper  one,  there  takes  place  a 
uischaiiic  similar  to  the  detonation  of  a 

o 

common  electrical  battery.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  electrical  equilibrium,  however,  is 
only  momentary,  on  account  of  the  contin- , 
ual  new  development  of  force  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  contact  of  the  metallic  pieces;  so 
that  the  current  of  a  Voltaic  circle  is  made 
up  of  an  endless  series  of  little  electric 
shocks  following  each  other  in  swift  suc¬ 
cession,  like  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the 
air.  One  hand  having  been  jdaced  on  the 
zinc  piece  at  the  top  of  this  Voltaic  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  instant  the  other  hand 
touches  the  copper  one  at  the  bottom,  the 
arms  and  chest  sustain  a  convulsive  shock, 
jiroportionably  violent  to  the  size  of  the 
pile.  The  ordinary  method  of  submitting 
minute  objects  to  the  influence  of  this  shock 
is  to  attach  a  free  wire  to  the  top  and  anoth¬ 
er  to  the  bottom  of  the  instrument.  As 
long  as  these  wires  do  not  come  near  each 
other  the  galvanism  is  latent.  When  their 

o 

points  are  approximated  so  as  not  to  touch, 
at  a  particular  distance  for  each  apparatus 
an  electric  spark  passes  from  point  to  point : 
and  if  the  points  of  the  wires  be  inserted 
into  mercury,  water  or  any  of  many  other 
substances  called  conductors,  the  conduc¬ 
tor  in  question  is  submitted  to  a  galvanic 
shock  or  current;  precisely  like  the  body 
of  one  who  touches  both  ends  of  the  pile  at 
once.  The  efiect  of  this  current  was  ea¬ 
gerly  tried  upon  all  sorts  of  bodies. 

In  1800  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  dipping 
these  two  wires  into  some  water,  were  as¬ 


tonished  to  observe  that  oxvffen  was  evolv- 
ed  at  the  positive  pole  and  hydrogen  at 
the  negative  one. 

Ritter  made  the  same  observation,  and 
found  that  if  two  glasses  of  water,  connected 
by  a  bent  tube  full  of  vitriol,  be  employed 
one  for  each  wire,  the  effect  is  not  prevent¬ 
ed.  lie  inferred  that  water  is  a  simple 
body,  which  becomes  oxygen  when  com¬ 
bined  with  positive  electricity,  and  hydro¬ 
gen  when  united  to  an  equivalent  propor¬ 
tion  of  negative  electricity.  These  two 
kinds  of  electricity  are  imaginary  absurdi¬ 
ties  invented  by  Dufay,  who  called  them 
v  itreous  and  resinous  electricities,  to  render 
electrical  phenomena  intelligible.  Franklin 
believed  in  only  one  electricity;  a  body 
being  in  a  state  of  positive  electricity  when 
possessed  by  an  excess  of  the  fluid,  and  in 
a  negative  condition  when  deficient  of  that 
equipoised  amount  which  he  supposed  to 
be  necessary  to  the  neutral  and  quiescent 
existence  of  all  bodies.  On  so  unsubstan¬ 
tial  a  foundation  did  Ritter  build  his  infer¬ 
ence. 

In  1803  Ilisinger  and  Berzelius  of  Swe- 
den  determined  that  many  compound  bo¬ 
dies  are  resolved  into  their  proximate  ele¬ 
ments,  when  a  current  of  galvanism  is  sent 
through  them  in  a  state  of  solution;  and 
made  the  important  generalization  that 
acids  invariably  gather  round  the  positive, 
and  alkalis  appear  at  the  negative,  wire  of 
the  pile. 

So  early  as  1800,  Davy  had  repeated  and 
varied  the  experiment  of  the  discoveries  of 
this  decompounding  force  of  galvanism ; 
and  had  constructed,  the  year  after,  an  ap¬ 
paratus  with  two  liquids  and  one  metal :  in 
imitation  of  the  muscle,  nerve  and  single 
metal  of  Galvani’s  accidental  arrangement. 
After  he  arrived  in  London,  and  found  him¬ 
self  the  possessor  of  every  thing  his  heart 
could  wish  to  follow  this  captivating  new 
train  of  dynamical  research,  he  plunged, 
with  his  wonted  decision  and  success,  into 
a  laborious  and  masterly  investigation  of  the 
whole  scope  of  the  subject.  The  greater 
part  of  his  victories  in  this  well-fought  field 
are  recorded  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  to 
be  found  in  the  Phdcsophical  Transactions 
for  1806,  and  the  fi.th  volume  of  his  collect¬ 
ed  works.  lie  had  first  to  clear  the  ground, 
which  had  already  become  obstructed  by 
certain  perplexing  observations.  When 
water  had  been  decomposed  in  glasses  and 
porcelain  cups,  even  when  organic  connect¬ 
ing  matters  had  been  discarded  and  the 
water  had  been  distilled,  there  had  always 
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appeared  both  acid  and  alkaline  matter  at 
the  poles.  This  was  distracting  ;  inasmuch 
as  every  one  believed  that  Cavendish  had 
demonstrated  water  to  be  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  alone.  Persuaded 
that  Cavendish  was  not  in  error,  but  not 
utterly  rejecting  the  possibility  of  some  un¬ 
expected  decompositioij  of  the  substances 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  themselves,  he 
calmly  proceeded  to  rid  the  common  exper¬ 
iment  of  every  imaginable  source  of  fallacy, 
and  inexorably  disentangled  the  question  of 
its  complications.  In  glass  he  traced  the 
alkali  to  the  potash  of  the  vessels;  and  he 
had  recourse  to  agate  cups,  united  by  fila¬ 
ments  of  purified  asbestos.  In  these,  too, 
he  found  alkali  extracted  from  the  stone; 
but  less  and  less  every  succeeding  time  he 
used  the  same  agates.  This  looked  like 
the  quick  approach  of  land ;  and  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  same  cups  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  exhaust  all  the  alkaline  matter  that 
was  in  them.  But  the  acid  and  alkali, 
though  they  reached  a  minimum,  never 
ceased  to  come,  and  once  more  the  experi¬ 
mentalist  was  at  sea  ;  although  he  had 
meanwhile  observed  that  the  alkalinity  of 
the  negative  water  was  diminished  by  heat 
He  substituted  little  gold  cups,  and  found 
that  the  alkaline  water  in  the  negative  cup 
lost  its  alkalinity  altogether  when  heated. 
It  was  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia:  and 
the  mystery  was  all  but  out. 

Distilled  water  absorbs  a  portion  of  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air,  and  if  that  portion  be  di¬ 
minished  by  any  secret  cause  of  removal, 
the  water  compensates  itself  by  withdrawing 
more  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  Again, 
ammonia  is  composed  of  nitrogen  and  hy¬ 
drogen  ;  and  nitric  acid  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  Ammonia,  then,  appeared  in  the 
negative  gold  cup,  where  hydrogen  was 
being  eliminated ;  nitric  acid  in  the  posi¬ 
tive,  where  oxygen  was  in  the  course  ofj 
evolution :  these  resulting  from  the  union  ! 
of  nitrogen,  absorbed  from  without,  with 
hydrogen  and  o.xygen  respectively.  Finally, 
he  galvanized  purest  water  in  cleanest  gold , 
in  a  vacuum,  as  well  as  in  certain  gaseous 
atmospheres  that  were  fr^e  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  tantalizing  forms  of  acidity  and  alkalin¬ 
ity  vanished  altogether. 

The  essential  point  thus  placed  at  rest, 
he  confirmed  the  experiments  of  Ilisinger 
and  Berzelius;  made  a  multitude  more  of 
his  own,  on  the  decomposition  of  compounds 
into  their  known  ingredients;  found  that 
the  insoluble,  earthy  and  metallic  salts  yield 
to  the  same  force ;  descried  the  important- 
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part  this  agency  must  play  among  the  mas¬ 
ses,  strata  and  beds  of  the  earth,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  mineral  veins  and  deposits;  and, 
in  conclusion,  mounted  to  the  sublime  prop¬ 
osition  that  chemical  affinity  is  nothing  else 
than  electric  energy.  Among  masses  of 
matter  an  electro-negative  body  repels  an 
electro-negative  one,  but  attracts  an  electro¬ 
positive  substance ;  and  Davy  conceived 
that  a  particle  of  acid  attracts  and  combine.s 
with  a  particle  of  alkali,  the  former  being 
electro-negative,  and  the  latter  electro-posi¬ 
tive.  In  virtue  of  the  same  mutual  relation, 
oxygen,  which  is  electre-negative,  unites 
with  the  metals  which  are  electro-positive ; 
and  so  on.  Happily  for  Davy’s  fame,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  sound  reasoner,  he  states  his 
electro-chemical  theory  in  such  general 
terms  that  half-a-dozen  modifications  of  it, 
that  is,  half-a-dozen  electro-chemical  views, 
which  all  spring  from  this  first  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  relations  between  electrical  dis¬ 
turbance  and  the  decomposition  of  chemical 
compounds,  have  been  given  to  the  world 
since  its  publication.  For  example,  Berze¬ 
lius,  Ampere  and  Faraday  differ  from  each 
other  ;  but  equally  agree  with  Davy,  in  their 
respective  statements  of  the  electrical  theory 
of  chemical  combination.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  accept  none  of  them,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  one  and  all  mistake  the  con¬ 
tingent  for  the  essential,  while  they  substi¬ 
tute  identity  for  partial  coincidence.  Mean¬ 
while  the  great  researches  of  Faraday  have 
amazingly  multiplied  the  data  from  which 
a  more  comprehensive  theory  of  nature 
shall  eventually  be  constructed.  It  shall 
never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  as  Lavoi¬ 
sier  imparted  to  the  world  the  inductive 
element  of  chemistry  for  all  time  to  come; 
and  as  Dalton  has  laid  down  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  statics  for  that  coming  era  of  the 
science,  in  which  the  mathematical  element 
shall  be  infused  into  its  structure;  so  Davy 
has  given  the  first  impulse  towards  a  dyna¬ 
mical  theory  of  combination,  composition 
and  decomposition,  in  preparation  for  the 
time  we  thus  venture  to  prophecy.  It  is 
curious,  in  connexion  with  this  hi.storical 
fraternity  of  Davy  with  Dalton,  that  the 
former  did  not  very  speedily  embrace  the 
atomic  hypothesis  even  as  a  theory  of  defi¬ 
nite  and  equimultiple  proportions.  Thom¬ 
son  relates  how  Davy  stood  out  after  Wol¬ 
laston  and  he  had  capitulated  and  (to  their 
honor  be  it  spoken)  contributed  their  yeo¬ 
man  service  to  the  cause.  He  covered  it 
with  goodhumored  ridicule  in  the  company 
of  Davies  Gilbert.  The  excellent  Gilbert 
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waited  on  Wollaston  to  warn  him  of  his 
folly ;  but  came  away  himself  convinced. 
Davy  yielded  to  Gilbert. 

To  return :  Davy,  ever  greater  in  deed 
than  in  abstractive  thought,  and  abler  at 
contriving  relentless  experiments  than  con¬ 
structing  definitions,  hastened  to  apply  this 
great  instrument  of  decomposition  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  questions  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance,  and  of  vital  significance  to  the 
growing  science.  Remember  what  a  gree¬ 
dy  eye  he  cast  at  Bristol  upon  the  three 
bodies  which  had  been  recognized  to-be 
compound,  but  had  not  been  analyzed,  in 
the  system  of  Lavoisier;  and  the  avidity 
with  which  he  had  invented  stratagems  for 
dragging  to  light  the  muriatic,  fluoric  and 
boracic  radicals,  as  they  were  called.  It 
was  next  to  impossible,  however,  to  apply 
the  taxis  to  the  fluoric  and  muriatic  acids 
in  circumstances  calculated  to  secure  suc¬ 
cess,  and  we  seem  now  to  understand  why 
the  boracic  one  should  not  yield  so  readily 
to  the  convulsive  wrench.  But  there  were 
other  substances  in  the  elemental  scale  of 
the  day,  evidently  not  simple  bodies,  and  at 
the  same  time  incapable  of  eluding  the  dex¬ 
terous  and  determined  manipulation  of  the 
indomitable  electro-chemist.  The  alkalis, 
alkaline  earths  and  earths  are,  in  fine  gra¬ 
dation,  so  analogous  to  the  metallic  oxides, 
both  in  chemical  and  sensible  characteris¬ 
tics,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  should  one  day  be  found  to 
resemble  them  in  composition.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Lavoisier,  in  a  kind  of  vain  oppug- 
nancy  to  whom  British  chemists  are  too 
fond  of  advancing  Davy’s  totally  different 
claims,  had  distinctly  announced  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  these  bodies  being  bases  already 
saturated  with  oxygen  in  that  very  Traite 
Elementaire  which  initiated  his  admirable 
disciple  into  the  wonders  of  the  science. 

‘II  seroit  possible  ^  la  rigueur  que  toutes  les  | 
lubstances  auxquelles  nous  donnons  le  nom  de 
terres,  ne  fussent  que  des  oxides  metalliques, 
irreductibles  par  les  moyens  que  nous  employ- 
ons.’* 

Again, 

‘  11  est  4  presumer  que  les  terres  cesseront 
bientOt  d’etre  comptees  au  nombre  des  sub¬ 
stances  simples  ;  elles  sont  les  seules  de  toute 
ceite  classe  qui  n’aient  point  de  tendance  ^ 
a’unir  k  I’oxyg^ne,  et  je  suis  bien  porte  h  croire 
que  cette  indifference  pour  I’oxygenc,  s’il  m’est 
permis  de  me  servir  de  cette  expression,  tient  k 
ce  qu’elles  en  sont  dej^  saturees.  Les  terres, 

*  Trute  Elementaire,  Tome  i.  174. 
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dans  cette  mainere  de  voir,  seroient  des  sub¬ 
stances  simples,  peul-^tre  des  oxides  melalli- 
ques  oxygtnes  jusqu’^  un  certain  point.’* 

Once  more, 

‘Je  n’ai  point  faiientrer  dans  ce  tableau  les 
alkalis  fixes,  tels  que  la  potassc  et  la  soude, 
parce  que  ces  substances  sont  evidemment 
composfees,  quoiqu’on  ignore  cependant  encore 
la  nature  des  principes  qui  entrent  dans  leur 
combinaison.’t 

Consequently,  a  eulogist  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  is  mistaken  and  unjust  when, 
in  reference  to  the  discovery  about  to  be 
explained,  he  says  that  ‘  no  prophetic  saga¬ 
city  had  placed  it  among  the  probabilities 
of  science.’  Davy  knew  the  conjecture  of 
his  master  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  that 
eye  for  analogies  remoter  far  than  any  so 
obvious  as  these,  so  keen,  so  true,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  the  chemists  that 
have  ever  yet  appeared,  at  once  approved 
the  verisimilitude  of  the  conception. 

He  commenced  the  investigation  on  pot¬ 
ash.  He  dissolved  the  alkali  in  water,  and 
employed  ‘  the  highest  electrical  power  (he) 
could  command,’  ‘  produced  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  voltaic  batteries,’  ‘  containing  24 
plates  of  copper  and  zinc  of  twelve  inches 
square,  100  plate  of  six  inches,  and  150 
of  four  inches  square  ;’  but  in  vain.  Some 
solid  potash,  now  known  to  be  a  compound 
of  true  potash  and  water,  was  then  melted 
in  a  platinum  spoon.  The  spoon  itself  was 
made  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery;  and 
while,  with  the  potash  it  contained,  it  was 
kept  red  hot  in  a  well  urged  flame,  the  neg¬ 
ative  wire  was  dipped  into  the  molten  alkali. 
He  says,  ‘  the  potash  appeared  a  conductor 
in  a  high  degree,  and  as  long  as  the  commu¬ 
nication  was  preserved,  a  most  intense  light 
was  exhibited  at  the  negative  wire,  and  a 
column  of  flame,  which  seemed  to  be  owing 
to  the  development  of  combustible  matter, 
arose  from  the  point  of  contact.’  The 
spoon,  with  its  fused  and  glowing  alkali, 
was  next  made  the  negative  pole ;  the  pos¬ 
itive  wire  was  dipped  into  the  potash;  but 
no  ‘column  of  flame’  arose  at  its  touch; 
only  ‘a  vivid  and  constant  light;’  while 
from  the  inside  of  the  spoon,  there  rose 
through  the  potash  ‘  aeriform  globules,’  like 
the  bubbles  of  champagne,  which  burst  into 
flame  the  instant  they  reached  the  air.  This 
was  the  first  flush  of  victory ;  but  t^se 
beautiful  phenomena  were  still  susceptible 

Tome  i.  195.  Edition  second.  Paris,  1793. 

t  The  same. 
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of  more  explanations  than  one ;  and  this 
‘combustible  matter’  had  to  be  handled 
and  examined  by  an  Englishman,  instead 
of  merely  flashing  like  an  atomic  meteor 
before  the  eye  of  an  impotent  theorist. 

Solid  and  dry  potash  is  a  non-conductor. 
It  requires  to  be  fused,  so  as  to  entail  the 
disadvantage  of  executing  a  delicate  exper¬ 
iment  at  a  high  heat.  *  Having  found  that 
the  alkali,  very  slightly  moistened  on  the 
surface  by  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  va¬ 
por,  becomes  a  conductor;  he  placed  a 
small  piece  upon  a  disc  of  platinum  con¬ 
nected  with  the  negative  side  of  a  ‘  battery 
of  250  of  six  and  four  in  a  state  of  intense 
activity.’  Whenever  the  positive  wire  was 
brought  round  and  its  point  laid  like  the  tip 
of  a  magic  wand,  on  the  top  of  the  potash, 
the  solid  alkali  began  to  fuse  at  both  its 
points  of  ‘  electrization.’  *  There  was  a  vi¬ 
olent  effervescence  at  the  upper  surface; 
at  the  lower  or  negative  surface  there  was 
no  liberation  of  elastic  fluid,  but  small 
globules,  having  a  high  metallic  lustre,  and 
being  precisely  similar  in  visible  characters 
to  quicksilver,  appeared,  some  of  which  burst 
with  explosion  and  bright  flame,  as  soon  as 
they  were  formed,  and  others  remained, 
and  were  merely  tarnished,  and  Anally  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  white  Aim,  which  formed  on  their 
surface.’ 

This  was  the  sixth  of  October,  1807 : 
how  memorable  a  day  ! 

His  assistant  relates,  that  *  he  could  not 
contain  his  joy,’  but  ‘  bounded  about  the 
room,’  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  It  was  not 
alone  that  some  paltry  potash  had  been  de¬ 
composed  by  his  hand  into  oxygen  and  a 
new  metallic  substance :  but  the  theory  of 
chemistry  was  jiistiAed  and  enlarged ;  the 
decomposition  of  soda,  lime,  barytes,  stron- 
tian,  magnesia  and  alumina,  would  soon  be 
forced  to  follow,  as  indeed  they  were;  a 
new  reactive  power,  so  potent  as  to  remind 
him  of  the  universal  solvent  of  the  alchy- 
mist,  was  almost  within  his  grasp,  with  which 
he  might  decompose  silica  and  boracic  acid, 
as  they  were  eventually  decomposed,  if  not 
edulcorate  the  muriatic  and  fluoric  radi¬ 
cals;  in  Ane,  for  the  present,  the  analogy  of 
harmonious  nature  was  magniAed,  and  for 
the  future,  might  not  the  very  metals,  royal 
ones  and  all,  be  compelled  by  this  pile  of 
Volta,  to  unroll  themselves  before  the  world 
into  thin  hydrogenous  air  and  some  one 
unknown  constituent.^  and  all  by  him! 
It  was  a  glorious  day  of  prophecy  and  pow¬ 
er. 

There  was  still  much  to  do.  It  was  ne¬ 


cessary  to  procure  the  new  body  in  larger 
quantities ;  to  examine  its  curious  proper¬ 
ties  and  proportions ;  to  render  it  evident 
that  its  origin  had  no  connexion  with  the 
platinum  apparatus ;  to  prove  that  nothing 
but  oxygen  resulted  along  with  it  from  the 
galvanic  action  on  potash ;  to  show  that 
potash,  and  only  potash,  is  reproduced  by 
the  combination  of  the  new  substance  with 
oxygen :  and  there  were  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  in  the  way.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  moistening  the  potash  gave  occa¬ 
sion  to  some,  whom  it  is  better  not  to  per¬ 
petuate,  to  maintain  that  the  new  body  'was 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  potash ;  while 
the  entry  of  watef  into  the  chemical  con¬ 
stitution  of  potash  rendered  the  Arst  speci¬ 
mens  of  potassium  (for  such  was  the  name 
affixed  to  the  metal)  more  or  less  charged 
with  hydrogen.  But  the  labors  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  and  of  Gay-Lussac,  who  invented 
a  reactive  process  for  the  purer  preparation 
of  the  substance,  soon  disentangled  the 
matter,  and  made  the  natural  history  of 
both  potassium  and  the  metal  of  soda, 
which  was  discovered  by  Davy  a  few  days 
afler  that  of  potash,  as  clear  as  day. 

Potassium  is  a  soft  silver-white  metal, 

I  that  melts  at  136°,  can  be  distilled  at  a  low 
red  heat,  and  kindles  in  the  air  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  where  it  begins  to  vaporize.  Klap¬ 
roth,  Dalton  and  others  objected  to  its  being 
called  a  metal,  on  the  score  of  its  levity. 
The  judgment  of  chemists  has,  however, 
been  decisive  that  its  other  metallic  quali¬ 
ties  entitle  it  to  the  rank  it  claims.  There 
should  be  an  end  to  all  such  disputes.  The 
number  of  the  elements  is  not  a  formally 
graduated  scale  running  up  and  down,  but 
an  interwoven  piece  of  work  in  which  there 
is  no  transition  but  by  a  kind  of  flow ;  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  parts  are  still  invisible, 
and  there  accordingly  appear  to  be  inter¬ 
ruptions  and  divisions  to  the  unexpectant 
eye.  Metal  or  not  metal,  in  the  dry  air  it 
quickly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is  soon 
covered  with  a  white  rust.  This  oxide  is 
potassa.  Potassa  attracts  the  aqueous  va¬ 
por  of  the  atmosphere  and  becomes  pot¬ 
ash;  which  draws  down  more  and  more 
moisture,  till  the  original  bright  bead  have 
become  a  little  pool  of  alkali  dissolved  in 
water.  This  solution  combines  rapidly 
with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and,  if  it 
be  subsequently  boiled  to  dryness,  there  is 
left  the  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  pearl-ash 
of  the  housewife. 

Potassium  is  lighter  than  water.  It 
breaks  into  flame  the  moment  it  touches 
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water  or  icc.  If  plunge<l  under  water 
there  is  no  combustion,  but  hydrogen  is 
discharged  with  turbulence  and  resistless¬ 
ness.  These  remarkable,  but  far  from  an¬ 
omalous,  properties  suggested  to  the  teem¬ 
ing  mind  of  the  electro-chemist  the  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  solid  body  of  the  world  is  com¬ 
posed  of  potassium  and  the  metals  that  re¬ 
semble  it ;  and  that  volcanic  eruptions  are 
produced  by  the  occasional  incursion  of 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  or  of  the  great 
mountain  tanks,  on  the  still  domain  of  these 
atlantic  metals.  The  far  greater  partofthe 
investigated  crust  of  the  earth  is  certainly 
composed  of  such  oxidated  metals,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  whole  globe  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  less  than  that  of  even  the  rocks ; 
so  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  there  may 
be  more  of  sound  prediction  in  this  sublime 
conception  than  the  majority  are  inclined 
to  think. 

In  the  most  serio-comical  connexion  with 
the  memoir  of  1806,  out  of  which  all  these 
great  discoveries  arose,  the  prostrate  Dr. 
Paris  exclaims  with  the  naivete  of  a  boy  :  ‘  a 
great  poetic  genius  has  said,  “  If  Davy  had 
not  been  the  first  chemist,  he  would  have  been 
the  first  poet  of  his  age.”  Upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  I  do  not  feel  myself  a  competent  judge  : 
but  where  is  the  modern  Esau  who  would 
exchange  his  Bakerian  lecture  for  a  poem, 
though  it  should  equal  in  design  and  exe¬ 
cution  the  Paradise  Lost!’  We  should 
certainly  not  have  alluded  to  this  amusing 
escapade,  but  that  Davy  himself  all  along 
cherished  the  opinion,  which  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  enthusiasm  in  their  own  pursuits' 
among  men  of  science,  that  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  aim,  of  poetry  is  to  amuse; 
the  function  of  science,  or,  as  it  is  more  or¬ 
dinarily  misnamed,  philosophy,  being  to 
instruct  mankind.  They  do  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  knowledge  and  wisdom :  nor 
know,  alas  for  them  1  that  it  is  goodness 
and  harmony  the  poet  is  sent  into  the  world 
to  teach.  Far  from  enviable,  indeed,  is  he 
who  can  rise  from  the  thoughtful  study  of 
an  original  investigation  into  nature,  like 
this  of  Davy’s,  without  the  thankful,  though 
diffident  and  tremulous  hope,  that  he  is  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man  for  the  perusal ;  but 
surely  the  student  who  finds  only  amuse¬ 
ment  and  delicious  titillation  of  his  sensi¬ 
bilities,  in  a  book  of  Iliads,  a  Divina  Corn- 
media,  an  Othello,  a  Paradise  lost,  or  even 
a  Dream  of  Mary  in  Heaven,  has  yet  to  im¬ 
bibe  the  primitive  and  the  nobler  elements 
of  humanity.  Differently  from  Paris  does 
Coleridge,  the  true  admirer  of  Davy  and  j 
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himself  a  poet,  adjudge  the  relationship  of 
kind  between  the  august  fraternity  of  Mil- 
ton  and  that  humbler  guild  of  which  his 
gifted  friend  was  at  once  the  ornament  and 
the  master:  ‘  If  in  Shakspeare  we  find  na¬ 
ture  idealized  into  poetry,  through  the  cre¬ 
ative  power  of  a  profound  yet  observant 
meditation,  so  through  the  meditative  ob¬ 
servation  of  a  Davy,  a  Wollaston  or  a 
Hatchett, 

- By  some  connatural  force, 

Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite, 

Witli  secret,  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 

we  find  poetry,  as  it  were,  substantiated 
and  realized-  in  nature — yea,  nature  itself 
disclosed  to  us,  geminam  istam  naturam, 
qua:  Jit  et  facit^  et  creat  et  creatur,  as  at 
once  the  poet  and  the  poem  !’* 

A  word  about  Davy’s  own  poetry,  for 
there  will  not  be  another  opportunity,  so 
much  is  there  to  say  about  his  natural  work. 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  it  by  his 
brother,  Paris,  Cuvier  and  certain  anony¬ 
mous  writers;  for  the  reported  conversa¬ 
tional  observations  of  Southey  and  Cole¬ 
ridge  are  negative,  and  refer  only  to  what 
in  their  opinion  he  might  have  been  in  lit¬ 
erature,  if  he  had  not  assumed  the  warfare 
for  which  alone,  in  our  opinion,  he  was  in¬ 
tended  and  accoutred.  Now,  in  such  of 
his  versified  effusions  as  have  been  publish¬ 
ed,  we  are  able  to  descry  little  humanity, 
beyond  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary,  if  not  inferior  attachment  to  home. 
Then  the  writer  appears  to  love  even  nature 
solely  as  nature  ministering  to  discovery ; 
and  he  imitates  her  mechanical  emotions 
alone.  Not  only  does  he  never  sob  as*his 
mother  must  have  sobbed ;  but  he  never 
sighs,  nor  heaves,  nor  pants,  nor  in  fury 
rages,  like  the  sea.  For  a  spontaneous 
bard,  never  yet  was  wight  so  curbed,  so 
straining  to  be  great,  so  turgid,  and,  in  one 
fatal  word  or  two,  so  artificial  and  scien¬ 
tific.  You  listen  for  the  murmur  of  his 
natal  stream,  the  Boye,  or  the  wave  and 
hush-again  of  the  ever-haunted  woods,  or 
the  carol  of  singing  birds,  in  vain.  Follow 
his  devious  and  eager  footstep  to  the  rug¬ 
ged  beach,  and  his  verse  will  never  mew 
and  heavily  stagger,  as  if  in  pain,  like  the 
plovers  on  the  way  ;  nor  shriek  in  the  wind 
like  the  sea-fowl,  that  deafen  the  eaves-drop- 
piiig  air  around  his  dreamy  head.  Nay, 
aspiring  though  he  ever  was,  and  confident 
as  a  full-fledged  falcon  in  his  undazzled 
strength  of  sweep  and  eye,  neither  in  hit 

*  The  Friend,  vol.  3,  Essay  vi. 
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poetry,  nor  in  any  of  his  prosc-poctical  fic¬ 
tions  on  the  physical  theory  of  a  future 
state,  given  in  the  Consolations  in  Travel, 
does  he  ever  soar  towards  ‘  the  highest 
heaven  of  invention,’  hearing  the  awe-struck 
reader  in  sudden  triumph  to  the  sky.  lie 
lifts  himself  aloft  like  a  cracr,  that  warms 
and  glitters  only  in  th^  sun. 

‘  By  the  orient  gleam 

Whitening  the  foam  of  the  blue  wave,  that  breaks 
Around  his  granite  feet,  but  dimly  seen, 

Majestic  Michael  rises  ;  he  whose  brow 
Is  crown’d  with  castles,  and  whose  rocky  sides 
Are  clad  with  dusky  ivy ;  he  whose  base, 

Beat  by  the  storm  of  ages,  stands  unmoved 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  things,  the  change  of  time.* 

In  reality,  with  the  temperament  and  the 
talents  of  a  considerable  poet,  he  was,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  intellectual  ca¬ 
reer,  too  forward  in  the  conscious  pursuit 
of  acquaintance  with  the  particular  parts  of 
nature  to  be  the  poet  of  her  secret  heart. , 
His  was  a  constant  sense  of  antagonism  to' 
creation ;  and,  though  it  was  the  antago¬ 
nism  of  a  brother’s  love  devout,  yet  it  was 
a  brother’s,  and  ever  too  solicitous  of  dis¬ 
playing  her  capabilities  and  varied  resour¬ 
ces.  Accordingly,  his  muse  was  neither  an  , 
ever-revealing,  ever-withdrawing  shape  of 
pale  celestial  beanty,  like  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante;  nor  a  pulsing  form  of  kindly  flesh  ' 
and  blood  like  the  Eve  of  Milton ;  but  a 
hard  automaton  of  brilliant  metals,  precious 
stones  and  clay,  himself  her  Frankenstein, 
and  the  glow  in  her  mimic  bosom  a  chem¬ 
ical  combustion. 

*■  Hence,  she  scorn’d 
The  narrow  laws  of  custom  that  control 
Her  feeble  sex.  Great  in  her  energies. 

She  roam’d  the  fields  of  Nature,  scann’d  the  laws 
That  move  the  ruling  atoms,  changing  still. 

Still  rising  into  life.  Her  eagle  eye, 

Piercing  tlie  blue  immensity  of  space. 

Held  converse  with  the  lucid  sons  of  Heaven, 
The  day-stars  of  creation,  or  pursued 
The  dusky  planets  rolling  round  the  sun, 

And  drinking  in  his  radiance,  light  and  life. 
iSuch  was  the  maiden  !’ 

No,  we  do  not  think  Davy  was  a  poet; 
these  descriptions  of  St.  Michael’s  cliff  and 
the  lady  Theora  are  not  poetic;  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  he  has  not  penned  a  single 
verse  the  world  does  not  very  ‘  willingly  let 
die.’  His  sphere  and  the  proper  home  of 
his  mind  was  the  laboratory.  Ilis  work  and 
the  proper  delight  of  his  heart  was  discov¬ 
ery.  There  he  never  faltered.  From  his 
last  successful  toils  he  pressed  forward  to 
fresh  investigations.  After  several  some¬ 
what  less  satisfactory  experiments  upon  the 


elemental  radical  of  boracic  acid,  his  next 
important  inquiry  was  into  the  relations  of 
chlorine  to  muriatic  acid.  This  green  and 
pungent  air  Scheele  discovered  in  1774. 
In  consonance  with  the  doctrine  of  Stahl 
he  named  it  dephlogisticated  marine  acid, 
and  believed  it  to  be  a  simple  body.  Ber- 
thollet,  however,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Lavoisierian  theory,  reversed  this  correct 
and  simple  view  of  its  nature,  and  did  for 
it  exactly  what  the  Stahlians  had  done  for 
the  metals.  Chlorine  results  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  muriatic  acid  upon  peroxide  of  man¬ 
ganese,  there  being  nothing  else  produced 
but  what  was  called  muriate  of  the  protox¬ 
ide  of  that  metal ;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  oxy¬ 
gen  of  the  peroxide  had  to.  be  accounted 
for,  and  Berthollet  inferred  that  it  had  com¬ 
bined  with  the  free  muriatic  acid  so  as  to 
produce  chlorine,  or,  according  to  his  no¬ 
menclature,  oxymuriatic  acid.  Muriatic 
acid  itself,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  was 
classified  by  Lavoisier  as  an  oxide  of  some 
unknown  base,  to  be  named  for  the  time 
the  muriatic  radical.  Gay-Lussac  and  The- 
nard  published  a  notice  of  some  experiments 
in  1809,  which  subsequently  appeared  at 
length  in  their  Physico-Chemical  Research¬ 
es,  in  which  they  pointed  out  that  oxymu¬ 
riatic  acid  may  be  quite  as  well  considered 
a  simple  body ;  but  they  continued  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  doctrine  of  Berthollet. 
It  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  French  theory  of  Chemistry,  that 
no  acid  substance  should  be  by  any  means 
permitted  not  to  contain  o.xygen,  the  acidi¬ 
fying  principle  of  nature;  and  Cuvier  hints 
that  the  physico-chemical  researchers  dared 
not  run  counter  to  the  persuasion  of  their 
countrymen.  It  was  accordingly  reserved 
for  Davy,  with  his  battery,  unshackled 
thought  and  decisive  experimentation,  to 
demonstrate  that  muriatic  acid  is  composed 
of  hydrogen  aud  oxymuriatic  acid,  instead 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen  being  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  oxymuriatic  acid :  that  the 
green  air  or  chlorine,  as  he  called  it,  is  as 
elementary  a  form  of  matter  as  oxygen  it¬ 
self  :  and  that,  consequently,  the  theory 
and  terminology  of  a  large  department  rf 
chemical  facts  must  be  completely  changed. 
Berzelius  was  at  first  averse  to  the  Davian 
view,  and  Murray  of  Edinburgh  waged  a 
puny  warfare  in  favor  of  that  of  Berthollet; 
but  the  exposition  of  the  beautiful  analo¬ 
gies  to  chlorine  presented  by  iodine,  an  in- 
decomponible  substance  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered  in  1812;  and  the  discovery  of  bro¬ 
mine,  another  body  of  the  same  order,  by 
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Balard  in  1820,  soon  combined  to  establish 
the  truth.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  reformer  entered  on  this  inquiry  in  the 
hope  of  decomposing  oxymuriatic  acid,  and 
extracting  oxygen  from  the  muriatic ;  but 
he  bowed  to  the  authority  of  nature,  though 
it  reversed  his  expectation. 

This  achievement  has  been  loudly  vaunt¬ 
ed,  especially  by  his  own  countrymen,  as  a 
victory  over  Lavoisier.  It  was  no  such 
thing.  It  made  known  a  multitude  offacts, 
of  which  that  great  lawgiver  of  the  science 
was  ignorant ;  but  they  arrayed  themselves 
under  his  theory,  as  naturally  as  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  a  chemical  solution  round  an  enlarg¬ 
ing  nucleus  of  crystallization.  Lavoisier 
and  his  followers  put  the  appellation  of  oxy¬ 
gen  upon  the  dephlogisticated  air  of  Priest¬ 
ley,  because  it  was  an  ingredient  of  all  the 
acids  the  composition  of  which  had  been 
ascertained  ;  and  they  were  bound  to  infer 
that  the  muriatic  acid,  not  then  methodi¬ 
cally  decomposed,  contained  it  too.  It  was 
not  named  oxygen  because  of  any  peculiar, 
inherent  and  inseparable  relation  to  the 
property  of  acidity  ;  for  it  was  known  to  be 
a  common  and  invariable  constituent  of 
those  metallic  oxides,  which  were  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  the  proper  antitheses  in  idea  to 
the  acids;  and,  as  has  been  intimated  al¬ 
ready,  L.vvoisier  himself  descried  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  being  yet  found  to  be  the  in¬ 
variable  and  common  ingredient  of  the  al¬ 
kalis  and  earths,  the  conjecture  which 
Davy  has  so  admirably  realized.  Every 
chemist  is  aware,  moreover,  that  it  is  not 
the  so-called  muriatic,  hydriodic  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids  that  are  the  real  acids  after 
all,  (if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  word 
whatever,)  but  chlorine,  iodine  and  bro¬ 
mine,  the  salt-radicals  of  these  compounds. 
So  much  did  chemists,  for  one  example  Dr. 
Turner,  unconsciously  feel  the  force  of  this, 
that,  when  it  was  found  that  solutions  in 
water  of  muriates  of  the  oxides  of  metals 
evaporated  to  dryness  leave  only  compounds 
of  chlorine  with  the  metals,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  muriatic  acid  having  produced  water 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide  and 
been  dissipated  by  the  heat,  there  arose  the 
question  whether  the  chloride  of  a  metal 
becomes  the  muriate  of  its  oxide  when  re¬ 
dissolved  in  water.  Thanks  to  Liebig  and 
what  is  called  the  sulphatoxygen  theory  of 
saline  constitution,  such  aimless  considera¬ 
tions  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  forever  in  abey¬ 
ance.  At  all  events  we  rejoice,  heart  and  i 
hand,  to  coincide  with  the  indignant  Dumas ' 
in  the  reiterated  assertion  that  Lavoisier 


is  yet  intact :  for  we  love,  more  than  any 
other  thing,  to  see  man’s  discovery  of  Na¬ 
ture  harmoniously  opening  out  and  lifting 
its  shady  head  like  a  tree  ;  the  names  of  the 
hama-dryads,  who  have  forced  the  juices  to 
ascend,  meanwhile  murmuring  without  a 
jar  among  the  leaves.  ‘  They  have  often 
told  you  that  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  is 
modified,  is  overthrown.  It  is  an  error, 
Gentlemen,  an  error !  no,  that  is  not  true ! 
Lavoisier  is  intact,  impenetrable,  his  ar¬ 
mor  of  steel  is  nowhere  beaten  in.’* 

By  this  unrivalled  series  of  practical  dis¬ 
coveries  Davy  acquired  such  a  reputation 
for  success  among  his  countrymen  that  his 
aid  was  invoked  on  every  great  occasion. 
In  1812  there  took  place  so  dreadful  a  de¬ 
tonation  of  fire-damp,  within  a  coal-mine  in 
the  north  of  England,  that  it  destroyed  more 
than  a  hundred  miners  at  a  blow.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  proprietors  besought  our  che¬ 
mist  to  provide  a  method  of  preparing  for 
such  tremendous  visitations:  and  he  did  it. 
Still  more  is  it  to  his  honor  that  he  was 
himself  the  means  of  introducing  the  safety- 
lamp  into  the  mines  of  Hungary,  personally 
overseeing  its  construction  and  directing 
its  employment.  In  truth,  none  of  his  vic¬ 
tories  seems  to  have  afforded  him  so  much 
heartfelt  satisfaction.  In  reporting  this 
beautiful  invention  to  the  Royal  Society,  he 
says : — ‘  I  shall  now  conclude.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  speculative  part  of 
this  inquiry,  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
practical  results,  or  as  to  the  unimpassion¬ 
ed  and  permanent  judgment  of  the  public 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
developed  and  communicated  ;  and  no  fear 
that  an  invention  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life  and  the  diminution  of  human 
misery,  will  be  neglected  or  forgotten  by 
posterity.’  ‘  I  value  it,’  he  used  to  say  with 
the  kindliest  exultation,  ‘more  than  any 
thing  I  ever  did  :  it  was  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  investigation  and  labor;  but  if  my 
directions  be  attended  to,  it  will  save  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  poor  men  ’  How 
gladly  should  we  have  taken  down  and  put 
reverently  up  again  the  simple  mechanism 
of  this  exquisite  device,  if  our  allotted  space 
had  admitted  of  more  particular  expatiation  ; 
this  device  which  has  eluded,  with  the  sub¬ 
tlety  of  a  kindly  genie,  a  sublime  and  gi¬ 
gantic  evil  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
braved  but  with  despair;  this  device  which, 
working  like  the  warning  ring  of  Haroun 

*  7th  May,  1836.  Le<;ons  sur  la  Philosophie 
Chimique,  profussees  au  College  de  France. 
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Alraschid,  has  protected  a  multitude  of  in¬ 
trepid  workmen  from  instant  destruction ; 
this  device  which  gladdened  the  philanthro¬ 
pic  spirit  from  which  it  sprang,  ‘  more  than 
any  thing  (he)  ever  did!'  Posterity  will 
be  grateful  for  these  generous  words  :  for 

He,  who  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face. 

Does  it  but  half.  He  chills  me,  while  he  aids, — 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man. 

In  1823  the  Admiralty  requested  him  to 
prevent  the  sea  from  corroding  the  copper¬ 
sheathing  of  the  British  navy ;  and  he  has¬ 
tened  to  apply  those  principles  of  electro¬ 
chemical  induction,  which  he  had  so  main 
a  share  in  bringing  to  light,  and  that  with 
complete  success,  so  far  as  the  mere  chem¬ 
ical  preservation  was  concerned.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that,  but  for  the  endea¬ 
vor  to  thwart  and  disconcert  his  plans  on 
the  part  of  invidious  men,  his  labors  would 
not  have  terminated  till  every  incidental 
objection  should  have  been  conquered  or 
evaded. 

Some  years  before,  he  had  been  engaged 
in  unrolling  the  manuscripts  of  Hercula¬ 
neum ;  but  the  conservators  at  Naples, 
though  they  thanked  him  for  his  suggestions, 
soon  threw  impediments  in  the  way  of  pros¬ 
ecuting  the  undertaking.  The  opportunity, 
however,  was  seized  of  examining  the  col¬ 
ors  used  by  the  ancients,  as  found  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and 
the  results  were  duly  recorded  in  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  analyze  any  or  all  of  these  his 
unceasing  and,  as  it  were,  supernumerary 
labors  ;  for  every  European  student  of  chem¬ 
istry  is  a  student  of  the  works  of  Davy,  and 
the  general  reader  cannot  be  supposed  to 
accord  enough  of  interest  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  scientific  details,  not  more  deeply 
related  to  the  progress  of  human  investiga¬ 
tion  in  the  theory  of  nature. 

We  have  not  followed  his  private  for¬ 
tunes  further  than  his  union  with  the  Roy¬ 
al  Institution ;  because  our  interest  is  always 
concentrated  on  the  struggle  of  life,  while 
Davy  so  early  shone  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
and  was  by  nature  so  much  more  than  equal 
to  the  kind  of  researches  he  undertook, 
that  he  needs  not  be  looked  back  upon  as 
one  of  those  heroic  spirits  whose  whole  ca¬ 
reers  have  been,  like  the  lives  of  Columbus, 
Galileo  and  Kepler,  but  ‘  a  battle  and  a 
march’  from  end  to  end.  Honors  were 
showered  upon  him.  A  fellow  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Society  at  five-and-twenty,  he  was  elected 
a  secretary  at  twenty-nine.  For  his  Bake- 


rian  lecture  he  received  Napoleon's  prize 
for  the  advancement  of  Galvanic  research¬ 
es  from  the  French  Institute,  at  a  time 
,  when  national  hostilities  were  at  their 
height.  In  his  three-and-thirtieth  year 
Trinity  College  of  Dublin  created  him  a 
doctor  of  laws,  and,  the  year  after  this  aca¬ 
demical  distinction,  he  received  what  is 
called  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  the 
hand  of  George  IV.,  who  had  just  entered 
on  his  regency  tis  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  proud  of  it,  because  it  had  been  worn 
by  Newton.  A  day  or  two  thereafter,  hav¬ 
ing  first  resigned  his  professorship  in  the 
Institution,  he  married  Mrs.  Appreece,  the 
rich  widow  of  a  diplomatist ;  a  lady  re¬ 
markable  for  intelligence  and  activity  of 
mind.  A  few  years  later,  the  invention  of 
the  safety-lamp  brought  him  the  public 
gratitude  of  the  united  colliers  of  White¬ 
haven,  of  the  coal  proprietors  of  the  north 
of  England,  of  the  grand  jury  of  Durham, 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mons,  of 
the  coal  miners  of  Flanders ;  and,  above 
all,  of  the  coal  owners  of  the  Wear  and 
the  Tyne,  who  presented  him  (it  was  his 
own  choice)  with  a  dinner  service  of  plate, 
worth  c£2500.  On  the  same  occasion  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  sent 
him  a  vase  with  a  letter  of  commendation ; 
and  the  Royal  Society  of  his  own  country 
bestowed  on  him  their  biennial  medal.  In 
1817  he  was  elected  to  the  dignity  of  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Next 
year,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  was  created  a 
baronet ;  but  he  was  never  so  happy  as  to 
produce  an  heir  to  the  title.  At  length,  in 
1820,  he  was  elevated  by  a  large  majority 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  ;  an  honorary  and  laborious  office, 
which  he  filled,  with  somewhat  more  pomp 
and  pride  than  was  either  necessary  or  be¬ 
coming,  till  he  resigned  it  in  1827. 

Out  of  a  life  of  so  many  labors  and  so 
many  honors  few  men  could  have  contrived 
to  distil  so  many  pleasures.  Fond  of  travel, 
geology  and  sport,  he  seems  to  have  visited, 
for  the  purposes  of  mineralogy  and  the  an¬ 
gle,  almost  every  county  of  England  and 
Wales.  In  the  summer  of  1804,  when  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  the  brilliant  professor  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  he  was 
in  Scotland  and  among  the  Western  Islands. 
The  following  season  he  made  a  descent  on 
the  North  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  basaltic  formations  of  the  coast. 
In  1806  he  was  again  in  Ireland,  from  June 
to  October.  Six  years  after  this  he  under¬ 
took  a  tour  of  pleasure  in  Scotland  with 
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Lady  Davy  after  their  marriage,  leaving 
London  in  July,  purposing  to  return  in 
December,  but  getting  back  by  the  end  of 
October.  He  was  provided  with  a  portable 
laboratory  ;  that  he  might  experiment  when 
he  chose,  as  well  as  fish  and  shoot,  ‘  which 
he  almost  as  much  delighted  in,’  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Davy.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year  he  was  at  T unbridge, 
and  there  his  eye  was  damaged  by  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  the  explosive  chloride  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  following  year,  1813,  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  French  Government  to 
visit  the  continent ;  left  London  in  October; 
and  spent  two  months  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  received  with  signal  politeness  and 
eclat,  forming  the  acquaintance  of  almost 
every  remarkable  person  in  that  concentra¬ 
ted  metropolis.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  Na¬ 
ples  and  Milan,  where  he  saw  Volta,  the 
godsire  of  his  principal  discoveries,  he  went 
round  to  Geneva  and  resided  there  from 
June  till  September,  wlien  he  returned  to 
winter  at  Rome ;  and  next  spring,  return¬ 
ing  through  part  of  Germany,  he  reached 
London  again  in  April  1815.  Between 
this  date  and  the  same  months  in  1818,  he 
made  several  journeys  to  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  partly  in  connexion  with 
his  inquiries  into  the  chemistry  and  natural 
history  of  fire-damp,  but  chiefly,  it  would 
appear,  for  the  sake  of  his  favorite  sports. 
In  one  of  his  Scottish  runs  he  went  to  Ork¬ 
ney.  In  May  1818,  he  proceeded  a  second 
time  to  the  continent,  visiting  Austrian 
Flanders,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Il¬ 
lyria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Istria ;  and  reach¬ 
ing  Rome  in  October,  whence  he  soon  has- 
tened  to  Naples,  in  order  to  unroll  the  Her- 
culanean  manuscripts.  After  residing  at 
the  baths  of  Lucca  and  elsewhere,  he  was 
once  more  in  England  in  the  June  of  1820 ; 
and  away  to  the  lowland  Scottish  moors  in 
ever  welcome  August.  It  was  this  autumn 
he  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotsford, 
and  wetted  his  line  in  the  Tweed.  Havinor 
become  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  November  1820,  as  soon  as  the  duties  of 
the  session  were  over,  he  betook  himself  to 
Ireland,  he  says  himself,  for  sport  in  the 
Bush  and  the  Bahn  ;  and  then  to  the  west  of 
Scotland,  it  is  presumed,  for  grouse.  At 
last,  in  winter,  he  found  himself  once  more 
at  Mount’s  Bay,  the  scene  of  his  boyhood, 
and  wrote  to  Poole,  ‘  an  uncontrollable  ne¬ 
cessity  has  brought  me  here.’  At  Penzance 
they  received  our  baronet  and  president 
with  every  public  honor.  He  stayed  a  week 
and  more  among  them.  Next  summer  and 


autumn  away  again  to  fish  and  shoot  among 
the  distant  Higlilands  of  Scotland  ;  his  lady 
not  appearing  to  have  accompanied  him  very 
much  in  his  travels  after  their  return  from 
their  first  residence  upon  the  Continent. 
The  following  season  he  went  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland  with  Wollaston,  whom  he  seems  to 
have  infected  with  as  fond  a  love  of  angling 
as  his  own.  In  the  summer  of  1824  he 
coasted  Norway,  and  travelled  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holstein  and  Hanover;  visiting 
crown  princes  and  philosophers ;  fishing  in 
strange  northern  lakes  and  rivers;  shooting 
snipes;  eating  capital  dinners,  every  item 
of  more  than  one  of  which  is  registered  by 
him,  and  published  by  his  brother  with  be¬ 
coming  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  ;  and  stor¬ 
ing  up,  for  the  use  of  his  friends  and  the 
British  public  at  large,  certain  culinary 
hints  concerning  cucumbers  and  the  roast¬ 
ing  of  fowls  with  parsley  in  their  bellies. 
The  wines  they  gave  him  to  drink  in  those 
ungenial  but  hospitable  climes  were  good  ! 
Yes,  the  baronet  had  a  taste  in  wines:  the 
president  was  a  gourmet.  It  was  a  safer 
and  even  a  more  aristocratic  way  of  escape 
than  almost  any  other  for  that  superfluous 
I  stream  of  animality  which  is,  indeed  an  in¬ 
ferior,  but  yet  a  very  frequent  excess  in  the 
constitution  of  the  man  of  prowess.  Al¬ 
most  every  great  man  is  a  voluptuary  by  na¬ 
ture.  Even  Newton  smoked  himself  into  a 
state  of  absolute  etiolation.  Your  true 
consumers  of  tobacco,  your  genuine  gour¬ 
mets,  your  consummate  lovers  of  wine, 
your  most  absolute  of  gallants,  and  your 
only  sufferable  opium-eaters  are  such  men 
of  genius  as  really  do  toil  like  heroes  when 
they  are  at  work.  Doubtless,  men  of  genius 
are  endued  with  the  most  sensitive  and  quiv¬ 
ering  of  corporeal  frames  ,  and,  if  their 
characters  be  at  the  same  time  strong  and 
vigorous,  that  swiftly  responsive  constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  play  of  every  sensuous  delight 
is  invariably  accompanied  by  the  fiercest 
manifestations  of  turbulent  human  passion  ; 
and  these  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  the 
less  brutish  man  of  vice.  Then  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  the  alternation  of  activity 
among  all  the  elements,  which  constitute  a' 
man  complete,  fnrnishes  the  best  conditions 
for  the  full  activity  of  each  of  them  in  suc¬ 
cession.  The  mind,  which  is  overstrained, 
instinctively  seeks  and  finds  its  natural  re¬ 
pose  in  the  pleasures  of  sensation  ;  and  the 
wearied  sense  aspires  to  hide  itself  in  the 
kindlier  bosom  of  emotion ;  whence  the 
intellect  springs  up  anew  in  renovated 
strength.  Happily  for  the  world,  the  great 
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leaders  of  its  spiritual  history  have  been  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  principle  and  wisdom, 
who  have  known  the  blessed  art  of  guiding 
these  irrepressible  out-bursts  of  their  earth- 
born  characters  into  the  beautiful  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  channels  of  virtue.  Happy  the  man 
of  capacious  intensity  who,  in  the  midst  of 
temptations  like  those  that  surrounded  Davy 
from  first  to  last,  succeeds  in  living  so  well 
as  never  once  to  call  a  blush  upon  the  face 
of  purity;  for  such  an  one  can  well  afford 
to  tolerate  the  smile  of  affectionate  criticism 
regarding  the  ludicrous  pleasures  of  the 
table.  But  happier  he  whom,  with  the 
highest  work  to  do  and  ability  to  do  it  in 
the  highest  spirit.  Providence  shall  early 
withdraw  from  the  fascinations  of  the  world 
into  some  sweet  and  solemn  seclusion 
where,  away  from  both  the  promotions  and 
the  hindrances  of  such  inconstant  men  as 
easily  extol  and  straightway  too  easily  fall 
into  censure  ;  in  the  exhilarating  and  whole¬ 
some  company  of  a  quiet  few,  who  love  him 
for  the  heart  that  warms  his  unwearied 
brain ;  surrounded  only  by  the  simplest 
pleasures,  and  these  the  lawful  dalliances 
of  li  is  human  nature  ;  and  interrupted  only 
by  the  weekly  sabbath  of  creation,  he  might 
spend  his  unambitious  days  in  the  serener 
toils  of  investigation,  destined  not  only  to 
enrich  but  to  ennoble  the  general  mind  of 
humanity  for  every  century  to  come,  long 
after  his  indifferent  name  shall  be  more  than 
mythic,  or  even  be  pronounced  at  all  :  as 
the  continental  river,  covering  many  a  gor¬ 
geous  plain  with  wealth  and  beauty  as  it 
rolls  its  waters  to  the  ocean,  whence  they 
originally  arose,  owes  its  skyey  sources  to 
the  homely  solitudes  of  some  mountain 
range.  Not  unlike  this  ideal  would  have 
been  the  even  tenor  of  time-honored  Dal¬ 
ton,  had  he  not  been  held  to  the  ground  in 
the  cold  gripe  of  poverty  almost  all  his  gen¬ 
erous  days.  Amid  influences  somewhat 
like  these  did  Bacon  end  his  busy  years, 
and  execute  his  full-orbed  works  on  method¬ 
ology  ;  having,  by  the  light  that  shone  in¬ 
extinguishably  within  him,  transformed  the 
rural  prison-home,  to  which  he  was  ban¬ 
ished  by  the  sapient  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  into  a  true  and  long-resound¬ 
ing  oracle  of  the  omniscient  God  of  nature. 
Similar  were  the  propitious  fortunes  that 
followed  the  remote  and  indefatigable  foot¬ 
steps  of  Ilerschel ;  all  honor  to  the  consid¬ 
erate  bounty  of  George  the  Third.  But 
above  all,  not  far  from  such  was  the  sainted 
life  of  Newton,  awful  shade! 

Sir  Humphry  had  soon  to  undertake  tra¬ 


vels  of  a  more  sacred  character,  and  of  the 
most  momentous  consequences  to  himself 
and  the  world.  ‘  Whatever  burns  consumes 
...ashes  remain.’  From  the  period  of  his 
excellent  mother’s  death,  in  September 
1826,  his  vigor  had  declined.  Pain  and 
numbness  invaded  his  right  limbs,  and  his 
strong  heart  began  to  flutter.  His  last 
oration  before  the  Royal  Society  was  deliv¬ 
ered  on  St.  Andrew’s  day  in  1826,  with 
painful  exertion,  as  if  he  were  about  to  be 
stricken  down  by  apoplexy.  The  skill  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Babington  did  little  for  him ; 
but  he  rallied,  and  early  in  1827  he  was 
able  to  withdraw  to  the  Continent  from  the 
toils  and  annoyances  of  office.  It  was  an 
inclement  season ;  but  he  arrived  at  Rav¬ 
enna  by  the  20th  of  February,  where  an 
accomplished  young  vice-legate  did  all  ‘  he 
could  have  done  for  a  brother.’  *  I  have 
chosen  this  spot  of  the  declining  empire  of 
Rome,’  he  wrote,  ‘  as  one  of  solitude  and 
repose...!  ride  in  the  pine  forest,  which  is 
the  most  magnificent  in  Europe. ..The  pine 
wood  partly  covers  the  spot  where  the  Ro¬ 
man  fleet  once  rode.  Such  is  the  change 
of  time!’  Here  his  brother,  who  had  at¬ 
tended,  left  him.  He  was  as  diligent  as  his 
strength  would  permit  in  taking  exercise 
on  horseback,  among  the  avenues  of  Pineta 
and  the  marshes  of  La  Classe,  with  his  gun 
and  his  dogs;  amused  himself  by  reading; 
penned  ‘  Hints  and  Experiments  in  Physical 
Science,’  for  he  experimented  to  the  very 
last;  wrote  reflections  on  life,  full  of  ex¬ 
perience,  both  in  verse  and  prose;  and 
engaged  his  powerful  mind  with  contempla¬ 
tions  of  a  higher  order  still. 

We  cannot  follow  him  closely  in  the 
weary  track  that  eventually  led  this  con¬ 
queror  of  the  elements  but  of  nature;  the 
subject  and  the  sphere  of  all  his  victories. 
It  was  a  sore  struggle.  Throughout  his 
journals  there  are  scattered  exclamations  of 
valdc  miser ahilis.  Poor  Davy !  with  none 
but  servile  hands  to  tend  him  ;  no  one  to 
lean  upon  in  the  hour  of  weakness;  home¬ 
less  and  alone  ;  he  wandered  bravely  on  in 
voluntary  pilgrimage  to  shrine  of  seques¬ 
tered  beauty  after  shrine,  avoiding  the 
interference  of  physicians,  taking  counsel 
of  his  own  heart,  and  sporting  like  a  natu¬ 
ralist  when  he  could,  from  April  to  October  : 
when  he  returned  to  London,  the  arena  of 
his  glory,  for  the  last  time,  ‘  neither  deci¬ 
dedly  better  nor  worse.’  Unfit  for  the  ex¬ 
citements  and  the  cares  of  society,  as  well 
as  for  the  active  labors  of  research,  he 
wished  to  buy  some  warm-lying,  beautiful 
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estate,  happily  situated  for  the  rural  sports 
he  followed  with  unabated  zeal.  There, 
gazing  with  a  fond  proprietary  sense  upon 
the  landscape,  watching  the  weather  and 
the  varying  year  with  the  eye  of  a  genuine 
naturalist,  deceiving  the  finny  people  with 
the  quaint  solicitude  of  another  Walton, 
and  looking  back  with  triumphant  sighs 
upon  his  exulting  life ;  his  life  would  have 
oozed  away.  It  was  not  to  be  so.  His 
wishes  were  not  met ;  his  health  would  not 
improve ;  and  he  longed  for  his  South  Aus¬ 
trian  solitudes  again.  Bidding  farewell  to 
London  at  the  end  of  March  the  following 
spring,  he  spent  the  summer  as  he  had 
spent  the  last;  and  then  withdrew  from  the 
sublime  Styrian  haunts,  which  he  loved  so 
truly,  to  reside  once  more  in  Rome. 

In  this  premature  winter  of  the  year  of 
his  life  the  Discoverer  turned,  with  the 
trusting  love  of  a  child,  for  solace  in  the 
summery  bosom  of  nature.  ‘  Nature  never  | 
deceives  us*. ..is  his  plaint...*  The  rocks,  the 
mountains,  the  streams,  always  speak  the 
same  language.. .Her  fruits  are  all  balmy, 
bright  and  sweet;  she  affords  none  of  these 
blighted  ones  so  common  in  the  life  of  man, 
and  so  like  the  fabled  apples  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but, 
when  tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  ashes.’ 
Davy  too,  the  brilliant  and  successful,  had 
been  encountered  by  disappointment,  the 
entailed  inheritance  of  human  nature.  His 
whole  life  was  calculated  to  work  him  up 
to  an  exorbitant  pitch  of  expectation.  He 
was  never  very  well  fitted  by  nature,  and 
totally  unfitted  by  experience,  for  misfor¬ 
tunes.  It  is  well  for  the  world  that  his  early 
path  was  easy  and  open,  for  success  and 
applause  were  the  necessary  stimulus  of  so 
sanguine  and  sympathetic  a  being.  Accord- 
ingly,  when,  after  all  that  he  had  done  and 
enjoyed,  they  endeavored  to  rob  him  of 
the  dearer  honor  of  his  invention  of  the 
Safety-Lamp  by  a  base  and  ignorant  cabal, 
fomented  by  men  whom,  now  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  forever  put  contemptuously  at  rest, 
it  were  too  much  honor  ever  to  name 
again,  there  is  no  wonder  that  he  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  insult.  Then  the 
impediments  that  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  copper¬ 
sheathing  question  by  certain  underlings  of 
office,  for  the  weightiest  and  most  selfish 
of  purposes,  and  the  taunts  that  were  in¬ 
vidiously  bandied  about  concerning  the 
apparent  failure  of  his  admirable  plan  for 
protection,  vexed  and  filled  him  with  just 
indignation.  We  men  are  cruel  usurers; 


for  if  a  man,  making  himself  over  to  us  for 
better  for  worse,  half-accomplish  a  difficult 
discovery  in  our  behoof,  we  immediately 
hoot  him  for  his  unneighborly  bravery  in 
attacking  so  impregnable  a  stronghold,  and 
persecute  him  into  solitude,  because  his 
victory  is  not  complete :  and  so  we  abandon 
him  to  complete  it  by  himself!  Not  that 
this  of  Davy’s,  vexatious  though  it  was,  is 
an  instance  very  strongly  in  point ;  yet  it 
serves  for  illustration,  while  it  must  have 
stung  a  man  of  his  unfailing  resources  and 
invariable  success  to  the  very  quick.  Nor 
was  Sir  Humphry  happy  in  his  elevation  to 
the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society ;  except  in 
the  profaned  consideration  that  it  was  once 
the  chair  of  Newton,  profaned  by  the  una¬ 
voidable  remembrance  of  the  intermediate 
nonentities  that  had  occupied  the  sacred 
seat.  We  are  incompetent  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
his  administration  was  far  from  giving  satis¬ 
faction.  The  responsibility  of  every  disa¬ 
greeable  thing  that  transpired  in  the  private 
transactions  of  the  Society  was  thrown  on 
him.  He  was  annoyed  by  a  hundred  im¬ 
pertinent  trifles.  Above  all,  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  life-long  foolish  hope,  of  one 
day  moving  the  Government  of  Britain  to 
patronize  the  cause  of  science.  Things 
did  not  go  so  sweetly  with  him  as  they  did 
in  the  rising  and  ascent  of  his  cli?nbing 
sun.  Other  sorrows  he  may  have  suffered; 
others  he  did,  although  we  cannot  well  say 
what.  But  to  a  spirit  of  such  inexhaustible 
activity,  it  was  sorrow  enough  to  feel  that 
cold,  slimy  and  relentless  clutch  of  palsy, 
creeping  slowly  over  him ;  the  palm  upon 
his  heart,  and  the  chilly  fingers  over  his 
limbs,  to  squeeze  him  leisurely  to  death. 

It  was  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  February, 
when  he  was  finishing  the  Last  Days  of  a 
Philosopher,  that  he  received  the  final 
warning  to  prepare.  By  dictation  he  wrote 
to  his  brother,  who  was  at  Malta  with  the 
British  troops,  *  I  am  dying  from  a  severe 
attack  of  palsy,  which  has  seized  the  whole 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  organ... I  shall  leave  my  bones  in  the 
Eternal  City.’  But  he  was'  to  die  neither 
then  nor  there.  Within  three  weeks  his 
brother  was  by  his  bed-side ;  and  found  him 
as  much  interested  in  the  anatomy  and 
electricity  of  the  torpedo  as  ever,  though 
he  bade  Dr.  Davy  *  not  be  grieved  ’  by  his 
approaching  dissolution.  Yet  after  a  day 
of  150  pulse-beats,  and  only  five  breathings, 
in  a  minute,  and  of  the  most  distressing 
particular  symptoms,  he  again  revived. 
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Shortly  after  this  Lady  Davy  arrived  at 
Rome  from  England,  with  a  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  Salmonia,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  with  peculiar  pleasure.  After  some 
weeks  of  melancholy  dalliance  with  the 
balmy  spring  air  of  the  Campagna,  the  Al- 
bula  Lake,  the  hills  of  Tiuoli  and  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  they  travelled  quietly  round 
by  Florence,  Genoa,  Turin,  slowly  thread¬ 
ing  the  flowery  sweet-scented  alpine  valleys, 
to  Geneva:  where  he  suddenly  expired. 
It  was  three  hours  beyond  midnight:  his 
servant  called  his  brother :  his  brother  was 
in  time  to  close  his  eyes.  It  was  the  29th 
of  May  in  1829. 

They  buried  him  at  Geneva.  In  truth 
Geneva  buried  him  herself,  with  serious 
and  respectful  ceremonial.  A  simple  monu¬ 
ment  stands  at  the  head  of  the  hospitable 
grave.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  on 
the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey.  There 
is  a  monument  at  Penzance.  His  public 
services  of  plate,  his  imperial  vases,  his 
foreign  prizes,  his  royal  medals,  shall  be 
handed  down  with  triumph  to  his  collateral 
posterity,  as  trophies  won  from  the  deeps 
of  nescience.  But  his  work  ;  designed  by 
his  own  genius;  executed  by  his  own  hand, 
tracery  and  all ;  and  every  single  stone 
signalized  by  his  own  private  mark,  indeli¬ 
ble,  characteristic  and  inimitable;  his  work 
is  the  only  adequate  record  of  his  name. 
How  deeply  are  its  foundations  rooted  in 
space,  and  how  lasting  its  materials  for 
time!  It  is  solid,  yet  its  substantial  utility 
is  almost  every  where  flowered  into  beauty. 
It  is  mingled  in  its  style,  but  it  is  unique. 
It  is  the  tomb,  not  of  the  palsy-stricken 
body,  which  has  returned  to  the  dust  as  it 
was,  but  of  the  empyreal  soul  that  is  with 
God  who  gave  it,  so  that  the  erection  knows 
no  place,  and  can  be  assimilated  to  our 
conceptions  only  by  the  figures  of  fancy  and 
imagination. 

The  monumental  fane,  then,  which  this 
great  investigator  has  raised  in  honor  of 
nature,  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  to  his 
own  glory,  is  not  a  camera-obscura,  like 
the  Work  without  a  Parallel  of  old  Beecher, 
or  the  Foundations  of  Chemistry  by  Stahl  ; 
in  which  the  figures  are  but  dim  and  up¬ 
side-down,  though  lying  luminous  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  dark¬ 
ness  :  nor  yet  a*  camera-lucida,  like  the 
faultless  work  of  his  cotemporary  Wollas¬ 
ton  ;  where  the  images  are  almost  painfully 
distinct,  minute  and  suffused  with  the  light 
of  day.  It  is  not  a  crystal  edifice,  like  the 
palace  of  ice  upon  the  Neva,  as  is  the  sys¬ 


tem  of  Lavoisier  ;  not  yet  dissolved  by  the 
glowing  and  ascending  year  :  nor  a  mosque, 
like  the  heretical  but  prophetic  Chemical 
Statics  of  the  metaphysical  Berthollet ;  in 
which  it  will  ere  long  be  manifest  that 
‘  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye.’  It  is 
not  a  European  museum,  like  the  substan¬ 
tial  fabric  which  the  long  day’s  work  of 
Berzelius  has  slowly  budded  over  his  future 
bed  of  rest,  and  filled  with  ail  that  is  rich 
and  rare  from  Icelandic  caldrons,  Ural 
mines.  Tropical  woods,  and  the  heights  of 
Andes  and  the  Himmaleh,  for  the  useful 
instruction  of  mankind  :  nor  a  half-lit,  un¬ 
finished  but  magnificent  orrery,  like  the 
New  Philosophy  of  Dalton,  in  which, 
when  the  undiscovered  planets  and  the  un¬ 
expected  comets  shall  have  been  found,  and 
when  the  central  idea  shall  have  been  kin¬ 
dled  into  a  blaze  of  light  and  force  by  the 
Prometheus  of  another  day,  the  movements 
and  the  sheen  of  all  the  stars  shall  be  held 
up  to  the  astonished  eye  as  one  completed 
microcosm  of  creation.  Yet  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  all  these  together  in  the  work  of 
the  London  Discoverer.  There  are  the 
neighboring  shadows  of  Stahl,  and,  as  it 
appears  from  the  researches  of  Faraday, 
something  also  like  the  inverted  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  truth.  There  is  the  brightness 
of  Wollaston,  in  the  great  facts  he  has  won 
from  their  enchanted  holds.  There  is  the 
sound  logic,  if  not  the  translucent  concep¬ 
tion,  of  Lavoisier.  There  is  the  breadth, 
if  not  the  subtlety,  of  Berthollet.  There  is 
the  wealth,  both  of  matter  and  resources, 
without  the  infallible  accuracy  of  Berzelius. 
And,  last  of  all,  there  is  the  independence, 
and  the  essential  vitality  of  glorious  promise 
for  posterity,  of  our  own  immortal  Dalton  : 
but  over  the  great  proportions  of  the  fabric 
there  is  shed  that  brilliancy  which  is  all  his 
own,  a  lustre  partly  derived  from  the  acci¬ 
dental  character  of  his  particular  discove¬ 
ries,  and  partly  from  the  original  endow¬ 
ment  of  his  mind,  by  that  only  Potentate, 
whose  ‘minister  he  was.’  Such  is  the 
elaborate  and  richly  laden  mausoleum  of 
Humphry  Davy. 
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Tbk  Nvw  Cow«t — Mentioned  in  our  Paris 
letter  last  Saturday  (p.  5%)  has  also  been  observ¬ 
ed  at  Hamburgh  on  the  6th  inst.  by  Mr.  Melhop  ; 
it  was  seen  by  Sir  James  South  at  Kensington  on 
Sunday  night. — Literary  Gazette. 
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THE  RECENT  MEETING  OF  THE  COIN¬ 
AGE  AT  THE  ROYAL  MINT. 

EXCLUSIVE  REPORT. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Half-farthing  in  the  Royal  Mint, 
a  full  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Coinage  of  Great  Britian  was  therein  con¬ 
vened,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and 
installing  that  newly-created  diminutive. 
The  general  body  assembled  early,  but  the 
higher  coins  arrived  late ;  and  although 
they  were  received  with  every  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  by  their  humbler  brethren,  it  was 
clear  that  they  were  by  no  means  delighted 
with  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  sum¬ 
moned.  The  double  and  treble  Sovereign 
caused,  on  their  entrance,  a  profound  sen¬ 
sation  ;  but  when  the  Five-pound  piece 
made  his  appearance,  the  vast  weight  of 
that  coin,  and  the  broad  flood  of  golden 
light  which  he  diffused,  invested  him  with 
a  dignity  and  splendor  truly  dazzling. 
Having,  with  a  look  of  heavy,  haughty 
grandeur  surveyed  the  mixed  assembly,  he 
took  the  chair,  which  shook  as  he  sunk 
into  it. 

The  coins  present  being  called  over  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank,  were  duly  weighed, 
approved,  and  admitted,  and  took  their 
seats  in  council.  The  Half-farthing  was 
then  summoned,  that  he  might  be  examined, 
weighed,  named,  and  then  received  into 
the  Coinage.  Previous  to  these  proceed¬ 
ings— 

The  Sovereign  rose,  and  was  greeted 
with  repeated  rings  of  applause.  He  pre¬ 
sumed  (he  said)  to  address  a  few  words  to 
the  assembled  Coinage,  of  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  an  unworthy  member, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  that  new  coin 
which,  he  believed,  had  been  just  created — 
some  strange  coin,  of  such  excessive  minute¬ 
ness,  that  difficulty  had  been  found  in  des¬ 
ignating  it.  He  spoke  without  prejudice  ; 
he  had  much  respect  for  both  his  silver  and 
copper  brethren;  but  was  such  an  addition 
to  their  illustrious  order  required?  Was 
the  coin — whatever  its  value,  of  which  he 
absolutely  knew  nothing — wanted?  The 
question  could  not  possibly  affect  him.  As 
the  first  practical  coin-  of  Britain,  he  was 
as  far  above  its  influence,  as  were  his  noble 
and  ancient  friend  the  Guinea,  and  those 
other  elder  coins  who,  though  practically 
useless,  he  was  always  happy  to  see  admitted 
into  that  high  council,  as  gold  coins  in  their 
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own  right.  Thus  disinterested,  he  would 
ask,  were  the  heads  of  the  Coinage  to  be 
troubled  about  such  a  trifle  ?  Might  not 
the  installation  be  dispensed  with  altogeth¬ 
er?  (Sensation.) 

The  Guinea  (who  spoke  from  the  side 
benches)  here  craved  the  courtesy  of  the 
Modern  Coinage,  for  permission  to  say  one 
word,  but  admitting  he  had  no  right.  His 
noble  friend  had  alluded  to  him  as  “  prac¬ 
tically  useless  that  remark  was  of  rather 
more  interest  to  him  than  the  creation 
of  a  Half-farthing.  (A  laugh.)  He  was 
a  very  old  coin ;  he  had  been  called  in ; 
but  he  had  yet  work  to  do,  and  he  did  it — 
did  it  daily,  thank  Heaven  !  (Hear.)  His 
young  friend,  the  Sovereign,  was  a  practi¬ 
cal  coin,  true ;  very  useful  in  trading  and 
commercial  affairs.  But  where  was  he 
on  the  great  occasions  which  ennobled 
man  ?  Who  was  the  munificent  contributor 
to  public  charities  ?  (Cheers.)  It  was  the 
Guinea!  (Loud  cheers.)  Let  the  Sove¬ 
reign  go  to  the  Freemason’s  Tavern,  and 
test  with  him,  after  dinner,  the  popularity 
of  the  two  coins.  (Hear.)  Let  him  look 
to  the  long  tables  battered  with  applauding 
knife-handles,  and  say,  who  is  the  author 
of  those  honorable  scars,  the  practical 
Sovereign  or  the  unforgotten  Guinea! 
(Cheers,  and  “  order.”) 

The  Sovereign  must  interfere  with  one 
word  more.  He  knew  his  venerable  pre¬ 
decessor  was  popular  with  the  benevolent — 
and  with  persons,  too,  who  were  not  benev¬ 
olent.  Authors,  for  example,  were  par¬ 
tial  to  that  coin,  and  he  wished  they  might 
always  get  it;  so,  too,  were  physicians  and 
barristers.  But  it  was  no  less  an  injustice 
to  him  (the  Sovereign).  As  the  leading 
coin  of  the  realm  he  did  complain,  that  he 
could  rarely  attend  at  the  London  Tavern 
or  the  Freemason’s,  though  for  the  noblest 
purposes,  without  having  a  vulgar  shabby 
shilling  clapped  to  his  back — (order  and 
great  excitement) — as  though  he  was  short 
weight!  (Cheers  and  order.) 

The  Guinea  again  rose  to  say — (Spoke! 
spoke!  chair!) 

The  Sovereign  would  not  be  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  his  noble  friend.  He  would  insist  it 
was  not,  in  fact,  guineas  that  were  given, 
but  a  hundred  and  five  sovereigns — or,  as 
the  case  might  be,  one  sovereign  and  a 
shilling.  (Cries  of  order.) 

Here  the  Penny  came  foward  in  a  frank, 
bold  manner,  and  said  he  was  a  plain  but 
useful  coin,  and  had  a  right  to  speak.  He 
thought  this  personal  altercation  between 
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two  coins  of  high  rank  disreputable,  and 
only  worthy  of — (the  names  mentioned  were 
drowned  in  laughter  and  applause.) 

The  Shilling  now  started  up,  and  was 
received  with  a  loud  clatter  by  the  silver 
and  copper  coinage,  marking  his  great 
popularity.  He  looked  paler  than  usual, 
and  demanded  to  know'  what  he  had  done 
that  he  should  be  insulted,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  collected  coinage,  by  the 
Sovereign  ?  (Hear.)  lie  had  been  describ¬ 
ed  as  a  vulgar,  shabby  coin,  tacked  to  a 
sovereign’s  back  to  make  up  w’eight — to 
make  a  sham  Guinea.  (Shame.)  It  was  fur 
him  (the  Shilling)  to  complain;  for  in  all 
those  donations,  he  was  roughly  cast  in  as 
a  makeweight,  and  treated  with  scorn.  But 
he  was  cast  up  in  the  sum  total !  (Cheers.) 
The  treasurer  always  counted  the  insulted 
com!  (Cheers.)  He  wished  to  nail  the 
Sovereign  to  the  argument. 

The  Sovereign  said,  in  a  low  tone,  that 
the  honorable  coin  might  be  nailed  to  the 
counter  for  what  he  cared.  (Shame,  and 
great  confusion.) 

The  Penny  again  came  foward  from  the 
low  benches,  amidst  a  cry  of  “  Spoke.”  He 
said,  in  very  loud  tones,  I  am  too  sturdy  to 
mind  that  cry.  The  Shilling  is  of  the 
middle  class,  and  not  of  mine;  but  he  has 
been  unworthily  treated,  and  I  propose  three 
cheers  for  him.  (Cheers  from  the  silver 
and  copper  coins.)  And  now.  Sir  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Coinage,  I  say,  as  a  coin  second 
to  none  in  antiquity,  and  the  head  of  my 
Copper  order,  that  we  have  a  duty  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  day  towards  a  new  member  of 
the  British  Coinage — towards  a  little  strang¬ 
er  of  my  own  honest  though  humble  metal  ; 
and  I  now  move  that  the  Half-farthing  be 
summoned  to  appear  in  this  honorable  Court 
of  Coins.  (Cheering,  and  cries  of  “  Bravo, 
Pennypiece.”) 

President,  in  a  rich,  heavy,  golden  tone, 
“  Call  in  the  Ilalf-farthing  I” 

The  Ilalf-farthing  here  briskly  slipped 
in  while  the  door  was  yet  only  ajar.  The 
whole  meeting  bent  forward  to  look  at  their 
new  brother,  and  seemed  greatly  amused 
at  his  smallness.  The  higher  members 
pretended  they  could  not  see  him  at  all. 
As  the  pretty  little  coin,  perfect  in  all  his 
parts,  and  fresh  from  the  die,  bowed  to  the 
court,  a  general  laugh  ran  round.  It  was 
observed  that  the  Farthing  especially  could 
not  restrain  his  laughter,  though  he  was 
bright-red  with  anger  all  the  time. 

The  question  was  then,  after  some  cere¬ 
mony,  put  to  the  meeting,  "  Had  any  coin 


of  the  realm  an  objection  to  the  admission 
of  the  Ilalf-farthing?”  For  a  minute  no 
coin  spoke.  The  Sovereign  was  silent,  and 
all  downwards — all  down  to  the  Farthing 
himself,  who  now  rose  to  oppose  the  intro¬ 
duction. 

There  w'as  commotion  in  the  court,  and 
some  disgust.  The  Farthing  rose,  he  said, 
as  an  independent  Member  of  the  Coinage. 
He  was  delighted  with  what  the  noble  Sov¬ 
ereign  had  said,  and  was  hurt  and  surprised 
at  the  disloyal  feeling  shown  to  that  truly 
splendid  coin.  (No,  no.)  He  said,  yes. 
He  was  for  ejecting  the  Ilalf-farthing  with 
scorn — (a  laugh);  he  spurned  him  as  a 
pretender,  and  would  have  no  half-measures 
in  his  ancient  family  I  Poor  little  misera¬ 
ble  aspirant.  (Laughter.)  Well,  it  was 
laughable!  Himself  and  the  Five-pound 
piece  had  hitherto  been  the  boundaries  of 
the  Coinage.  (Hurrah  !)  This  was  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  innovation — an  extension  of  the 
copperage !  (A  laugh)  The  race  of  Far¬ 
things  should  not  be  disgraced  !  (Never.) 
(The  Five-pound  piece,  who  had  hitherto 
been  unmoved,  here  shook  his  yellow  solid 
sides  with  laughter.) 

The  Penny  now  jumped  up  with  a  great 
sound.  He  said.  Coins  of  the  three  metals. 
Gold,  Silver  and  Copper !  I  can  only  say 
with  Falstaff,  ‘  an  I’m  not  ashamed  of  my 
company.  I’m  a  soused  gurnet.’  (Laughter.) 
And  I  pray  you,  notwithstanding  what  the 
Farthing  has  said  about  the  two  boundaries 
of  the  Coinage,  at  once  to  admit  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  British  coin,  my  bright,  promising, 
useful  little  friend,  the  Half-farthing. 

Before  the  question  was  put,  the  Half¬ 
penny  humbly  asked  leave  to  speak,  as 
the  matter  related  to  his  metal.  He 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  introduction  of  his 
minute  ally,  and  was  sure  that  the  new  coin 
would  live  to  be  a  friend  to  the  poor,  with 
reference  to  trading  transactions.  He 
would  not  believe  that  charity  would  avail 
itself  of  such  an  expedient  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  its  contributions.  He,  the  Half¬ 
penny,  had  a  right  to  speak  to  this  point ; 
being  a  coin,  and  he  took  pride  in  it,  very 
often  bestowed  by  a  poor,  worn  mechanic 
on  a  beggar  still  worse  off.  (Hear.)  He 
never  felt  ashamed  of  himself  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  (Cheers  for  the  Halfpenny — given 
by  the  ill-paid  artisan  to  the  destitute.) 

The  motion  w’as  then  carried  by  accla¬ 
mation  ;  and  the  Court  of  Coins,  after  some 
formal  business,  was  about  to  break  up,  the 
I  principal  body  of  the  members  being  desir- 
i  ous  of  going  at  once  into  circulaticu,  when 
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order  was  restored,  and  every  seat  resumed 
on  the  Sovereign  presenting  himself  to 
address  the  assembly.  That  shining  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  court  could  not  permit  it  to  sep¬ 
arate  without  the  apologetic  remark,  that 
if  he  had  turned  a  bilious  countenance  to 
his  fellow-coins,  or  looked  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  upon  the  Guinea,  it  was  but  the  error 
of  a  moment.  He  knew  his  friend’s  sterling 
worth  and  renown,  and  it  was  clear  there 
never  could  be  any  great  difference  between 
a  Guinea  and  a  Sovereign  ! 

The  Guinea  gracefully  bowed.  He  mere¬ 
ly  ventured  to  regard  himself  as  a  Sove¬ 
reign  with  a  silver  shadow  at  his  side.  A 
knight  was  equally  grand  whether  formally 
attended  by  his  esquire  or  not.  And  the 
two  coins  exchanged  the  yellowest  looks  of 
confidence  and  friendship. 

Other  members,  however,  indicated,  by 
restless  motions,  and  much  ringing  and 
rattling,  a  disposition  to  prolong  the  discus¬ 
sion;  and  one  of  the  nimblest  of  them  all, 
being  also  the  smallest,  leaped  higher  than 
the  rest,  and  obtained  a  moment’s  hearing. 
This  was  the  Fourpence.  He  briefly  com¬ 
plained  of  having  been  designated  a  “  four- 
penny  6i7,”  as  though  he  were  incomplete, 
and  had  no  independent  existence.  He 
claimed  to  be  received  by  the  whole  world 
on  the  terms  accorded  to  his  elder  brother, 
the  Sixpence.  Asserting  his  respectability, 
he  contended  that  into  low  hands  it  was 
rarely  his  fate  to  fall.  Cabmen,  for  exam¬ 
ple;  was  a  cabman  ever  known  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  Fourpence?  (Hear.) 

'  Here  the  leading  member  of  the  Silver 
Coinage  presented  himself  to  the  notice  of 
the  court.  What  coin,  he  asked,  if  per¬ 
sonal  complaints  were  to  be  permitted,  had 
^eater  grievances  than  he  had!  As  the 
Crown-piece  he  was  entitled  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  whole  Coinage.  He  exceeded 
all  in  bulk ;  he  would  yield  to  none  in  so¬ 
lidity  and  weight  of  character ;  but  he  knew 
of  no  brother  of  the  high  patrician  class,  or 
of  the  copper  tribe  below,  that  had  been  so 
ill-used.  (Explain.)  Was  there  a  steadier 
coin  going?  And  yet  he  was  associated 
every  where  with  convicted  drunkenness. 
(Hear.)  Five  shillings  had  become  insep- 
uably  connected  with  intoxication,  and  his 
name  was  thus  identified  with  a  nusiance. 
(No.)  Though  his  lustre  might  be  tarnish¬ 
ed,  his  value  should  be  undiininished. 

The  Half-crown  ventured  to  suggest 
that  his  great  leader  a  little  exaggerated  these 
evil  consequences.  Look  to  the  ill-a^oci- 
atipn  in  which  he  (the  Half-Ctown)  had 
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fallen  ;  see  how  he  had  been  treated  by  the 
medical  men.  Why,  a  Half-Crown  was 
but  another  word  for  “  the  mixture  as  be¬ 
fore  ;”  and  yet  he  found  people  extremely 
well  disposed  to  take  him.  (Laughter.) 

The  Shilling,  with  great  deference  to 
his  two  silver  seniors,  begged  to  ask  if  their 
cases  were  as  grievous  as  his  own  ?  See 
what  aspersions,  what  imputations  were  by 
like  usages  cast  upon  him.  He  had  been 
degraded  to  the  price  of  an  oath,  as  though 
his  honest  word  was  not  to  be  taken ;  as 
though  he  were  a  rank  counterfeit,  and 
required  to  be  so  nailed  down.  He  was  the 
pet  coin  of  the  oath-taker,  of  the  perjurer. 
(Shame.)  No  lawful  piece  of  silver  could 
like  that;  he  would  take  his  oath  of  it,  al¬ 
though  he  had  to  pay  himself  into  court  the 
next  minute.  (A  laugh.) 

Here  it  was  announced  that  several  com¬ 
binations  of  coins,  or  odd  sums  of  money, 
hearing  that  a  court  w'as  being  held,  were 
waiting  outside  the  door,  anxious  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  grievances  to  that  tribunal,  and 
praying  to  be  admitted  for  such  purpose. 
Several  of  the  court  rose  in  succession  to 
protest  against  this  irregularity  ;  but  other 
coins  of  ample  value  contended  that  the 
whole  discussion  was  too  irregular  to  per¬ 
mit  such  a  ground  of  objection ;  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  that  a  specimen  of  this  class  of  com¬ 
plainants  be  called  in  was  carried. 

Hereupon  a  miscellaneous  and  suspicious 
looking  set  of  pieces  were  admitted,  and 
announced  as  Messrs.  Six  and  Eight- 
pence,  amidst  a  cry  of  hear,  and  much 
mock  gravity.  They  complained  that  a 
stigma  had  been  cast  upon  their  characters. 
It  was  their  destiny,  they  said,  to  have  be¬ 
come  associated,  at  an  early  period,  when 
the  oldest  inhabitant  was  a  little  boy,  with 
the  common-law  of  their  country,  and  bit¬ 
terer  they  believed  were  their  injuries  than 
those  of  any  individual  coin  in  that  pure 
metallic  presence.  They  were  the  victims 
of  the  law,  or  of  those  who  warped  the  law 
to  the  purposes  of  costs.  They  were  inno¬ 
cent  instruments  in  the  hands  of  lawyers 
for  plundering  the  community  according  to 
the  best  precedents.  They  were  them¬ 
selves  looked  upon  as  swindlers,  and  their 
reputation  was  irretrievably  ruined,  for 
nobody  heard  of  Six  and  Eightpence  but 
with  disgust.  Now  they  were  ready  to  at¬ 
tend,  consult,  and  advise — 

The  Penny  once  more  appeared,  and 
moved  that  these  complaints  were  irrelevant 
The  Coinage  had  evils  of  their  own,  and 
could  not  redress  the  grievances  ofparticn- 
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lar  sums  of  money.  They  might  next  ex¬ 
pect  the  Half-Guinea  to  complain  of  dam¬ 
age  to  his  moral  character,  he  being  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  Opera  pit.  For 
himself  he  had  no  complaints;  but  he  had 
one  boast.  It  was  his  pride  and  glory  to 
have  his  name  in  later  days  associated  with 
the  Postage  !  That  was  honor  enough  for 
him,  and  he  begrudged  neither  to  gold  nor 
silver  a  just  popularity. 

Loud  cheers,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Court  of  Coins  hnally  broke  up ;  and  the 
chief  members,  hurried  into  circulation, 
were,  in  a  very  short  period,  miles  away 
from  the  Royal  Mint. 


THE  PRETENDED  PATRIARCHAL  IN¬ 
SCRIPTIONS  OF  ARABIA. 

From  the  Dublin  Univeriitj  Magazine. 

This  is  decidedly  a  better,  truer,  more  scholar* 
like  article  on  the  subject,  than  the  one  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view. — Ed. 

The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  ;  or 
the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion ;  a  Memoir ^  with  illustrative 
Maps ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
Translations,  with  an  Alphabet  and 
Glossary,  of  the  Hamyaritic  Inscrip¬ 
tions  recently  discovered  in  Hadramaut. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.  D.  Two 
volumes.  8vo.  London.  1844. 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  first  book 
of  “  the  wild  and  wondrous  song  ”  of  Tha-! 
laba,  or  Mr.  Sale’s  notes  to  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Coran,  from  which  part  of 
it  was  versified,  will  recollect  the  tribe  of 
Ad,  and  the  account  of  its  destruction  by 
**  the  icy  wind  of  death,”  which  brake  forth 
from  the  cloud,  that,  when  suffering  under 
a  protracted  famine,  it  obtained  by  prayer 
as  a  boon  from  the  idols  of  Mecca.  There 
is  some  fine  poetry  in  the  late  Laureate’s 
description  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Shedad,  which,  having  been  preserved 
through  countless  generations  from  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  mankind,  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  “  the  doomed  destroyer  ”  for  an  hour 
or  two;  in  order,  it  would  appear,  that, 
when  the  assembled  ”  masters  of  the  spell  ” 
made  inquiry  as  to  his  whereabouts,  the 
magic  head  which  they,  consulted,  might 
1^  compelled  to  answer  that  “  not  on  earth 
his  steps  are  seen."  There  is,  we  repeat 


it,  some  fine  poetry  :  we  will  give  a  speci¬ 
men,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  send  some  of 
our  readers,  though  not  now  ,  to  the  volume 
from  which  it  is  taken  : — 

“  Amid  a  grove  embowered 
Stood  the  prodigious  pile. 

Trees  of  such  ancient  majesty 
Towered  not  on  Yemen’s  happy  hill. 

Nor  crowned  the  stately  brow  of  Lebanon. 
Fabric  so  vast,  so  lavishly  enriched. 

For  Idol,  or  for  tyrant,  never  yet 
Raised  the  slave  race  of  men. 

In  Rome,  nor  in  the  elder  Babylon, 

Nor  old  Persepolis, 

Nor  where  the  family  of  Greece 
Hymned  Eleutberian  Jove.” 

This  is  good;  and  there  is  more  like  it; 
and  along  with  good  poetry  there  is  some 
good  morality  ;  the  prophet  Houd  is  made 
to  talk  like  a  real  prophet ;  but  somehow 
or  other,  it  never  occurred  to  us  that  he 
was  one.  We  were  in  the  habit,  in  com¬ 
mon,  we  believe,  with  most  persons,  of  re¬ 
garding  the  whole  story  as  one  of  those  fic¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  Arabians  have  in  all 
ages  been  so  fond ;  as  having  no  greater 
authenticity  than  the  legend  of  Sinbad  the 
sailor,  or  of  the  Callenders  sons  of  kings. 
It  now  appears,  however,  that  we  lay  under 
a  sad  mistake  on  this  point.  The  people 
of  Ad  were  a  real  people,  and  what  is  more, 
they  have  been  grossly  libelled  by  Mr. 
Southey,  and  his  Arabian  authorities.  They 
were  not  idolaters;  they  professed  the  pure 
patriarchal  faith  of  Houd  or  Heber,  of 
whom  they  were  not  the  persecutors,  but 
the  descendants;  “they  believed  in  the  re¬ 
surrection  mystery,  in  the  miracle-mystery, 
in  the  nostril-mystery.”  Nor  was  Sheddad 
their  only  king,  as  Mr.  Southey  represents 
him  to  have  been  ;  nor  was  his  character  at 
all  such  as  he  describes. 

**  He  did  but  8peak  his  will, 

And  like  the  blasting  Siroc  of  the  East, 
The  ruin  of  the  royal  voice 
Found  its  way  every  where.” 

On  the  contrary,  over  these  Adites  “  pre¬ 
sided  kings  far  removed  from  baseness,  and 
stern  chastisers  of  reprobate  and  wicked 
men.”  And  as  for  the  terrible  catastrophe 
that  terminated  the  existence  of  this  people, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  four  years’ 
famine,  and  the  blast  of  the  Sarsar  which 
followed  it,  were  a  judgment  upon  an  idola¬ 
trous  nation  for  its  sins.  Away  with  such 
a  foul  calumny  !  The  story  of  the  Sarsar 
is  a  pure  fiction ;  it  was  the  famine  that  cut 
them  off ;  and  the  true  history  of  that  Cutt- 
I  ine,  and  the  cause  of  its  proving  so  fata), 
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are  now  at  length  brought  to  light.  The 
four  years  of  the  Adite  famine  were  the  first 
four  of  the  seven  years  of  scarcity,  that  oc¬ 
curred  under  the  administration  of  Joseph. 
This  scarcity  was  not  confined  to  Egypt 
anjd  the  neighboring  countries,  as  has  been 
generally  thought.  It  extended  over  the 
whole  world ;  or  at  any  rate  over  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Arabia;  and  under  this  visita¬ 
tion  the  righteous  nation  of  the  Adites  per¬ 
ished  ;  owing  to  the  Machiavelian  policy  of 
Joseph,  who  refused  to  sell  them  any  corn, 
in  order  to  relieve  Egypt  from  their  com¬ 
mercial  rivalry  by  this  piece  of  wholesale 
cruelty.  Thenceforth  the  commerce  of  In¬ 
dia  ceased  to  be  interrupted  by  the  people 
of  Ad ;  and  was  transferred  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  to  the  Egyptians. 

And  now  our  readers  will  naturally  ask, 
how  have  these  new  facts  beoh  brought  to 
light?  In  this  simple  and  natural  manner. 
Before  the  Adites  perished,  they  carved 
some  poetry,  containing  a  confession  of  their 
faith,  and  some  particulars  respecting  their 
history,  on  “the  imperishable  rock  at  Ilisn 
Ghorab,”  and  on  a  great  stone  over  the 
gate  of  another  of  their  castles.  This  is 
strictly  analagous  to  what  was  done  by  those 
Israelites,  who,  after  wandering  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Bhering’s  straits,  and  then  cross¬ 
ing  to  North  America,  divided  themselves 
into  tw’o  parties,  which  made  war  upon  each 
other,  and  in  true  Kilkenny  fashion  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  annihilating  each  other.  Before 
they  became  extinct,  we  know  that  they 
wrote  their  history,  and  certain  prophecies, 
which  were  delivered  to  them  in  America, 
on  golden  tablets,  which  they  hid  in  a  cave 
under  the  hill  Camorah.  Our  readers  are, 
no  doubt,  aware,  that  the  contents  of  these 
tablets  have  been  translated  and  published 
by  that  highly  respectable  American  citi¬ 
zen,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  of  Nauvoo;  who, 
within  the  last  few  months,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  Lynch  law,  which  prevails  in  the  back 
settlements  of  the  United  States.  Our 
readers,  we  say,  are  no  doubt,  aware  of 
this.  Consequently  it  ought  not  to  occa¬ 
sion  them  any  surprise,  if  they  are  told  that 
the  former  document,  that  of  the  Adites, 
has  been  translated  also.  The  translator  is 
an  English  clergyman ;  or  rather,  as  he  in¬ 
forms  us  in  his  dedication,  an  Irish  clergy¬ 
man  who  has  settled  in  England ;  and 
we  assure  our  readers,  and,  if  they  will 
attend  to  what  we  are  going  to  say,  we 
think  we  shall  demonstrate  to  their  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Forster’s  trans¬ 
lation  is  entitled  to  precisely  the  same  de¬ 


gree  of  confidence  as  that  of  his  American 
contemporary. 

We  must,  however,  be  more  serious  ;  for 
this  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  dealt 
with  ironically.  Seriously,  then,  it  is  with 
great  regret,  that  we  have  read  those  parts 
in  Mr.  Forster’s  work  on  the  Historical 
Geography  of  Arabia,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  inscriptions  found  in  Hadramaut,  and 
gives  what  he  calls  translations,  an  alphabet 
and  a  glossary  of  them.  We  regret  it,  first, 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Forster’s  own  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  for  w  hich,  as  he  is  one  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  we  feel  some  interest.  We  regret, 
that,  having  nearly  completed  a  work,  w  hich 
required  a  good  deal  of  research,  and  which 
he  has  executed  in  a  manner  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  him,  he  should  have  disfigured  it 
by  additions,  which  are  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  it  absolutely  ridiculous.  We  regret, 
that,  when  he  had  almost  reached  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  a  prosperous  journey,  he  should 
have  been  turned  aside  by  an  ignis  fatuus, 
which  crossed  his  path,  and  should  have 
sunk  into  so  miserable  a  quagmire.  We 
regret  this,  again,  for  the  sake  of  literature, 
and  of  that  branch  of  it  in  particular,  which 
consists  in  recovering  the  lost  languages  of 
antiquity,  and  w  hich  has  been  of  late  years 
so  successfully  cultivated.  We  regret  it, 
because  every  absurd  attempt  that  is  made 
to  decipher  an  unknown  language,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  unrefiecting,  (who  will 
ever  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
reading  public,)  calculated  to  throw  dis¬ 
credit  on  all  successful  attempts  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature.  The  mode  of  reasoning  adopt¬ 
ed  by  most  persons  is  this  ;  it  is  a  miserably 
bad  one,  indeed  ;  but  still  experience  teach¬ 
es  us  that  from  most  persons  nothing  better 
is  to  be  expected.  “  Professor  Rodiger  has 
published  an  alphabet  and  partial  transla¬ 
tions  of  certain  inscriptions ;  Mr.  Forster 
has  published  a  different  alphabet  and  full 
translations  of  the  same  inscriptions,  of  a 
totally  different  tendency  from  the  Profes¬ 
sor’s.  Mr.  Forster  ridicules  Professor 
Rodiger  for  the  blunders  that  he  has  niade; 
Professor  Rodiger  regards  Mr.  Forster’s 
translations  with  the  most  sovereign  con¬ 
tempt.  Consequently,  nothing  is  knovm 
on  the  subject  of  these  inscriptions;  nothing 
can  be  known  respecting  them ;  or  respect¬ 
ing  any  inscriptions  in  lost  languages,  such 
as  various  learned  persons  have  of  late  pre¬ 
tended  to  decipher.’’ 

From  their  own  incapacity  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error,  they  infer  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  distinguished  at  all ;  and  again,  from 
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the  truth  being,  as  they  suppose,  indiscov- 
erable  on  one  subject,  they  infer  that  it  is 
indiscoverable  on  all  similar  subjects. 

But,  lastly  and  principally,  we  regret  this 
publication  for  the  sake  of  religion.  The 
original  object  of  Mr.  Forster’s  work  was 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  peopling  of  Arabia,  by  showing  its 
consistency  with  the  statements  of  Greek 
and  Roman,  and  of  Oriental  Geographers, 
and  with  the  existing  names  of  tribes  and 
localities.  This  task  he  executed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  ;  and  we  regret  that  the 
authority  of  his  statements  should  be  weak¬ 
ened,  not  to  say  destroyed,  as  it  will  be  in 
the  estimation  of  most  persons,  by  the  ill- 
advised  additions,  which  he  was  tempted  to 
make,  as  the  work  was  passing  through  the 
press.  It  will  naturally  be  said,  and  with 
loo  much  reason,  that  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  judgment  of  a  person, 
who  could  be  betrayed  by  an  over  ardent 
imagination  into  such  monstrous  absurdi¬ 
ties,  as  those  which  disfigure  the  appendix 
to  the  present  work.  But  it  is  not  only 
from  its  tendency  to  discredit  what  Mr. 
Forster’s  own  book  may  contain  in  support 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that  we  regret  the  publication  of  this  appen¬ 
dix.  We  think  that,  of  itself,  it  is  calculated 
to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion.  VV’e 
do  not  mean,  on  account  of  the  imputations 
which  the  truth  of  Mr.  Forster’s  pretended 
discoveries  would  cast  upon  the  character 
of  Joseph  ;  who  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  was  honored  by  being  an 
eminent  type  of  the  Saviour  ;  or,  what  is 
far  worse,  upon  that  of  the  Almighty  him¬ 
self,  who  is  represented  as  interposing  by 
an  extraordinary  providence  for  the  des¬ 
truction  of  a  righteous  nation.  We  do  not 
fear  this  ill-consequence,  as  we  have  not 
the  slightest  apprehension,  that  these  al¬ 
leged  discoveries  will  be  generally  credited. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  put  forth  as  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  revelation,  as  they  have  been  by 
Mr.  Forster  and  his  injudicious  friends, 
may  have  a  bad  effect  on  some  weak  minds. 
When  a  bad  argument  in  support  of  any 
proposition  has  been  adopted  by  its  defend¬ 
ers  generally,  or  even  by  any  large  portion 
of  them,  without  a  disclaimer  on  the  part 
of  the  rest,  the  exposure  of  its  fallacy  is 
very  apt  to  strike  inconsiderate  persons  as 
a  positive  argument  against  the  proposition, 
in  support  of  which  it  was  adduced.  In 
theory,  it  ought  to  leave  matters  as  they 
were  before  the  argument  was  first  brought 
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forward  ;  but  though  this  will  be  its  ulti¬ 
mate  efiect,  it  in  the  first  instance  always 
produces  a  recoil ;  which  is  the  more  vio¬ 
lent,  and  consequently  the  more  injurious, 
the  longer  and  the  more  generally  the  bad 
argument  has  been  acquiesced  in. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  felt  it 
our  duty  to  point  out,  with  as  little  delay  as 
we  could,  the  several  circumstances,  which 
render  it  impossible  that  Mr.  Forster’s  pre¬ 
tended  discoveries  should  be  real.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  duty,  by  any  means ;  and  if 
the  discoveries,  said  to  have  been  made, 
were  not  likely  to  attract  attention  other¬ 
wise,  w-e  should  certainly  never  have  drawn 
them  into  notice  by  our  censure.  But,  as 
an  article  in  one  of  our  leading  reviews 
has  represented  them  as  real,  and  as  highly 
important,  we  consider  it  of  great  conse¬ 
quence,  that  the  public  mind  should  be  dis¬ 
abused  on  the  subject  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible;  and  that  it  should  be  so  by  a 
statement  originating  in  this  country,  rather 
than  by  one  imported  from  the  continent, 
it  would  greatly  increase  the  regret,  which 
this  ill-advised  publication  must  under  any 
circumstances  cause  us,  if  the  question  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Foister’s  Adite 
records  were  to  be  considered,  or  could  be 
represented  with  any  plausibility,  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  believers  and  unbelievers 
in  divine  revelation,  or  even  as  between  the 
literati  in  this  country  and  those  abroad. 

This  being  premised,  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine  the  discoveries,  which  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter  alleges  he  has  made,  and  to  show  that, 
from  first  to  last,  they  are  altogether  imagi¬ 
nary. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  we  do  not  consider  the 
circumstance  of  their  purporting  to  con¬ 
tain  an  explanation  of  what  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  lost  language  to  be  in  itself  a  proof 
of  their  being  unreal.  Lost  languages  have 
been  deciphered  by  others.  The  Rosetta 
inscription  furnished  a  key  to  two  out  of 
the  three  kinds  of  Egyptian  writing  men¬ 
tioned  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria;  by 
help  of  which,  and  with  some  little  assist¬ 
ance  from  Coptic  lexicons,  a  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  deciphering  what  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  both  those  characters ;  while  the  third 
kind  mentioned  by  St.  Clement,  the  Hie¬ 
ratic,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  mere 
modification  of  the  Hieroglyphic  writing; 
its  characters  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
those  of  the  latter,  as  our  manuscript  let¬ 
ters  bear  to  the  corresponding  printed  one.** ; 
its  interpretation  is  consequently  reduced 
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to  that  of  the  nierogIy|>hic  writing,  which  inscriptions  in  these  characters,  which  had 
is  in  a  great  degree  known.  Three  other  been  tbund  in  three  places.  At  Ssan’a(N. 
kinds  of  writing  are  found  on  the  ruins  of  iat.  lb  deg.  22  min.,  £.  Ion.  44  deg.  30  min.) 
Persepolis,  the  same  royal  legends  being  four  inscriptions  were  found  on  blocks  of 
expressed  in  them  all.  There  is  no  doubt  stone  ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
that  they  were  those  in  use  in  the  Persian,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  all  those  blocks 
the  Median  and  the  Babylonian  provinces  had  been  brought  there  from  Marab,  the 
of  the  empire  of  Khshiarsha,  or,  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Saba,  which  lay  seventy 
Greeks  wrote  the  name,  Xerxes.  The  or  eighty  miles  to  the  E.  N.  E.  A  single 
alphabet  of  the  first  of  these  has  been  inscription  was  found  on  stones  at  the  en- 
ohtained  by  comparing  the  proper  names  trance  of  the  ruins  of  Naebu  ’1  Hajar  (N. 
expressed  in  it  with  their  representations  lat.  14  deg.  24  min.  E.- Ion.  47 deg.  40  min.) 
in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  and  Zend  These  ruins  appear  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
characters;  and  the  language,  in  which  Moepha  of  Ptolemy,  lying  at  a  distance  of 
some  important  historical  inscriptions  are  forty-eight  miles  from  the  coast,  up  a  rich 
preserved,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  almost  and  thickly  peopled  valley.  Lastly,  there 
identical  with  the  Zend ;  a  language,  which  were  three  or  four  inscriptions  (one  of  them 
washrst  brought  into  notice  by  M.  Anquitil  scarcely  deserving  the  name)  ibund  on  an 
de  Perron,  and  has  since  been  very  fully  almost  isolated  rock  called  llissan  Ghorab, 
explained  by  Bopp  and  Burnouf.  The  third  (N.  lat.  14  deg.  E.  long.  48  deg.  25  min.) 
kind  of  Persepolitan  writing,  which  is  also  containing  the  ruins  of  a  fort.  The  long- 
found  on  the  Babylonish  bricks,  and  on  a  est  of  these  inscriptions,  in  ten  lines,  is 
curious  monument  in  the  museum  of  the  carved  in  the  face  of  the  solid  rock,  which 
East  India  Company,  has  been  partially  had  been  smoothened  in  order  to  admit  it. 
interpreted.  Of  the  second,  we  believe.  The  ruins  on  this  rock  are  evidently  the 
no  specimen  has  been  found,  except  in  tri-  Cane  Emporium  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Perip- 
lingaar  inscriptions  along  with  the  others,  lus.  These  inscriptions  were  copied  and 
Another  lost  language  is  preserved  on  a  published  by  Lieut.  Wellsted,  Dr.  Hutton 
variety  of  monuments  in  Lycia;  the  pow-  and  Mr.  Cruttenden  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
ers  of  most  of  the  letters  have  been  ascer-  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Company’s 
tained  ;  and  the  meaning  of  several  words  surveying  ship  Palinurus.  Another  inscrip- 
and  grammatical  inflections  has  been  dis-  tion  in  the  same  character  was  afterwards 
covered.  A  like  progress  has  been  made  discovered  in  ’Aden ;  and  other  specimens 
in  deciphering  the  Etruscan  language,  of  in  red  paint  are  said  by  Mr.  Cruttenden  to 
which  some  specimens  are  found  in  the  have  been  found  one  hundred  and  forty 
tombs  of  that  country.  Another  ancient  miles  to  the  eastw'ard  of  Hissan  Chorab,  or 
alphabet  has  been  found  on  coins  that  have  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along 
been  dug  up  in  Affghanistan  and  the  Pun-  the  coast  line  from  ’Aden.  That  is  to  say, 
jab.  Some  of  these  are  bilinguar,  con-  inscriptions  have  been  met  with  in  these 
taiiiing  the  same  royal  names  and  titles  in  characters  throughout  a  tract  of  country 
•Greek  and  in  the  language  used  in  this  which  extends  from  west  to  east  about  three 
country  during  a  few  centuries  after  Alex-  hundred  miles,  and  from  north  to  south,  in 
andcr.  The  adjectives  and  the  termina-  the  western  or  widest  part,  about  two  hund- 
tions  of  cases,  used  on  these  coins,  are  red  miles. 

similar  to  those  of  the  Zend,  and  of  the  When  these  inscriptions  were  found, 
ancient  Pali  language  of  India,  in  which  cer-  which  was  from  1634  to  18^16,  copies  of 
tain  inscriptions  have  been  found.  There  j  them  were  sent,  before  they  were  regularly 
are  other  sorts  of  ancient  characters,  which  published,  to  Professors  Rodiger  and  Ge- 
have  been  found  to  be  modifications  of  those  senius,  who  w  ere  thought  to  be  the  most 
belonging  to  the  different  Semitic  languages  likely  persons  to  be  able  to  interpret  them, 
as  they  have  been  called.  Such  for  example  Considering  that  the  inscriptions  were  dis- 
are  those  which  occur  in  the  Maltese  and  covered  and  copied  by  British  officers,  we 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  the  alphabets  of  should  have  thought  that  at  least  equal 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  modifications  opportunities  of  deciphering  them  should 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Syrian;  and  such,  it  have  been  afforded  to  the  literati  of  our 
seems  quite  obvious,  are  the  characters  of  own  country.  But  this  by  the  way.  The 
the  inscriptions  found  in  southern  Arabia,  former  of  the  two  professors,  we  have 
whatever  be  their  true  interpretation.  named,  appears  to  have  applied  himself 

Up  to  the  year  1838,  there  were  published  with  great  diligence  to  the  subject ;  in  1837 
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he  published  a  paper,  containing  his  first 
impressions,  in  a  Gotligen  periodical ;  and 
in  lt*4I,  he  gave  his  matured  views  to  the 
world  in  an  “  essay  on  the  Hamyarilic 
monumental  writing.”  It  is  probable  that 
he  may  be  led  to  modify  his  opinions  in 
respect  to  some  of  the  words,  and  even 
letters,  in  the  course  of  his  further  re¬ 
searches,  in  which  he  w  ill  be  aided  by  the 
copies  of  other  inscriptions  in  the  same  char¬ 
acter,  which  he  will,  no  doubt,  from  time 
to  time  receive.  Similar  modifications  of 
the  opinions  first  adopted  have  occurred  in 
the  case  of  all  the  other  unknown  languages, 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  been 
partially  recovered.  But,  that  Professor 
Rodiger  was  right  in  regarding  the  lang¬ 
uage  of  these  inscriptions  as  belonging  to 
the  class  which  is  commonly  called  Semitic, 
and  in  explaining  the  ten-line  inscription 
at  Hissan  Ghorab,  as  containing  for  the 
most  part  a  speech,  with  verbs  and  pro¬ 
nouns  in  the  first  person  plural ;  and  in  the 
first  line  describing  the  speakers  as  one 
Sumaic  and  his  sons;  cannot,  we  think,  be 
reasonably  doubted.  Mr.  Forster  speaks 
of  Professor  Rodiger’s  attempt  to  interpret 
the  inscriptions  as  a  failure.  It  must  be 
so,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Forster’s  own  attempt  be 
not  one;  for  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  single  word,  nor  as  to 
the  power  of  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
letters.  It  is  quite  certain  that  one  or  other 
of  the  two  must  have  greatly  deceived  him¬ 
self;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  both  should 
have  done  so.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Professor  is  at  least  partially  right ;  but,  as 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  Mr.  Forster 
is  uniformly  and  totally  wrong. 

We  must  begin  with  describing  the  mode 
by  which  Mr.  Forster  was  conducted  to 
what  he  calls  his  discoveries.  Taking 
down  Schultens’s  ”  Ilistoria  Imperii  Vetus- 
tissimi  Joktanidorum,”  in  order  to  find  in 
it  materials  for  his  own  work  on  Arabia,  he 
happened  to  look  into  another  work  of  the 
same  author,  which,  fortunately,  as  he 
says;  but,  as  we  say,  most  unfortunately^ 
happened  to  be  bound  up  with  his  copy  ol 
that  work.  This  was  the  ”  Monumenta 
Vetustiora  Arabite and  on  looking  over 
the  ancient  pieces,  which  are  published  in 
it,  he  was  instantly  struck  with  one,  which, 
“  from  the  equal  length  of  the  two  docu¬ 
ments,  and  the  apparent  identity  of  their 
locality,”  he  imagined  to  be  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  ten-line  inscription  at  Hissan 
Ghorab.  The  correctness  of  this  assump¬ 
tion  is  the  basis,  on  which  the  whole  edi¬ 


fice  of  Mr.  Forster  has  been  built;  and  we 
will  show  that  it  is  demonstrably  false ;  that, 
from  the  statements  made  respecting  this 
poem — for  such  it  is — by  the  Arabic  writer, 
from  whom  Schultens  copied  it,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible^  that  it  could  be  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Hissan  Ghor&b  inscription. 

Assuming,  however,  that  this  fiction  of 
an  ardent  imagination  was  a  fact,  Mr. 
Forster  proceeded  to  resolve  the  inscription 
into  words,  assigning  values  to  the  several 
characters  of  which  it  was  composed.  He 
proposed  to  himself  to  find  Arabic  words, 
synonymous  with  those  in  the  supposed 
translation,  into  w  hich  the  inscription  could 
be  decomposed  ;  and  this  he  has  effected  to 
his  own  complete  satisfaction,  but,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  to  that  of  no  other  person, 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  who  has 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  examine  that 
series  of  etymological  assurdities  which  he 
calls  a  glossary.  From  this  he  proceeded 
to  interpret  other  inscriptions;  using  the 
same  key,  by  which  General  Valiancy,  in 
former  days,  resolved  the  Punic  of  Plautus 
into  Irish,  and  by  which,  we  verily  believe, 
any  thing  may  be  translated  into  any  thing. 
By  the  same  key  we  understand  that  he  has 
since  interpreted  the  inscriptions  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Sinai ;  which 
he  finds,  as  might  be  expected,  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
when  wandering  in  that  country !  Finally, 
Mr.  Forster  has  persuaded  himself  and  some 
other  persons,  including  a  Quarterly  Re¬ 
viewer,  that  the  inscriptions  at  Hissan 
Ghorab,  which  he  thinks  he  has  translated, 
and  two  other  pieces  given  by  Schultens, 
the  originals  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
found,  are  genuine  monuments  of  the  Adites, 
composed  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  testify¬ 
ing  to  those  facts  respecting  Joseph  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Adites  by  famine, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the 
commencement  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider 
the  several  links  in  this  chain  of  reasoning, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  in  a  reverse  order. 
We  propose,  then,  to  establish  in  succession 
the  following  propositions. 

First — The  three  Adite  monuments  quot¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Forster  are  not  genuine  relics 
of  antiquity.  ' 

Secondly — the  modeofdeciphering  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Forster  is  unsound  ;  so  much  so, 
that,  admitting  his  ten-line  inscription  to 
be  the  original,  from  which  Schultens’  ten 
stanzas  were  translated,  still  his  resolution 
of  it  into  words,  and  the  alphabet,  by  which 
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he  pretends  to  read  them,  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

Thirdly  —  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  poem,  which 
he  assumes  to  be' a  translation  of  the  ten 
line  inscription,  was  really  so. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  three  Adite 
monuments,  which  Mr.  Forster  has  transla¬ 
ted  from  Schultens  and  Pocock.  We  deny 
that  they  are  genuine  relics  of  antiquity. 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
form  a  better  judgment  on  this  point,  we 
think  it  right  to  copy  the  three  documents, 
as  they  are  given  in  Mr.  Forster’s  work ; 
Vol.  II.  pp.  90,  92,  102.  “Poems  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  found  on  marbles  amidst 
the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  on  the  coast  of  Ha- 
dramaut,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Emporium 
of  Aden.*’  We  should  here  observe,  that 
the  two  poems,  which  we  are  going  to 
copy,  were  in  fact  found,  or  said  to  have 
been  found,  in  different  fortresses.  This 
superscription,  which  is  Schultens’,  is  in 
this  respect  inaccurate ;  but  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  will 
show  what  Al-kazwini,  from  whom  Schul- 
tens  took  these  poems,  really  says  as  to 
their  locality.  Here  we  will  only  add,  that 
Schultens  was  quite  right  in  stating,  that 
these  poems  themselves  were  found  on  the 
stones.  The  idea  of  their  being  transla- 
turns  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones,  is 
an  original  one  of  Mr.  Forster’s;  neither 
Al-kazwini  nor  Schultens  gives  any  hint  of^ 
the  kind. 
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8  When  enemies  descended  upon  our  soil,  to  in¬ 

vade  us, 

We  went  forth  together  with  straight  and  dusky 
spears ; 

9  Ardent  and  strenuous  defenders  of  our  children 

and  our  wives. 

On  long-necked  steeds,  gray  and  dunculoured, 
and  bright  bay  ; 

10  Wounding  those  who  fell  upon  us,  and  w’ould 

do  us  violence. 

With  our  swords,  until  they  turned  their  backs." 


POEM  II. 

1  “  We  dwelt  at  ease  in  this  castic  a  long  tract  of 

time ; 

Nor  had  we  a  desire  but  for  the  region  lord  of 
the  vineyard. 

2  Hundreds  of  camels  returned  to  us  each  day  at 

evening. 

Their  eye  pleasant  to  behold  in  their  resting 
places. 

3  And  twice  the  number  of  our  camels  were  our 

sheep. 

In  comeliness  like  white  does;  and  also  the 
slow  moving  kine. 

4  We  dw'^eltin  this  castle  seven  year?  of  good  life 

.  bow  difficult  from  memory  its  de-  • 

Bcription  ! 

5  Then  came  years  barren  and  burned  up; 

When  one  evil  year  had  passed  away,  there 

came  another  to  succeed  it. 

6  And  we  became  as  though  we  had  never  seen 

a  glimpse  of  good. 

They  died  ;  and  neither  foot  nor  hoof  remained. 

7  Thus  fares  it  with  him  who  renders  not  thanks 

to  God ; 

His  footsteps  fail  not  to  be  blotted  from  his 
dwelling.” 


POEM  I. 

I  '*  We  dwelt  at  ease  for  ages  within  the  courts 
of  thie  castle, 

A  life  without  straits  and  above  want. 

9  Rolled  in  upon  us  the  sea  with  brimming  tide; 
Our  rivers  flowed  with  copious  fall 

3  Among  the  lofty  palms :  tlieir  keepers 
Sowed  fresh  dates  by  the  winding  currents  of 

the  valley  streams,  and  also  tJie  dry. 

4  And  we  hunted  the  game  by  land,  with  ropes 

and  reeds ; 

And  we  drew  forth  the  fishes  from  the  depths 
of  the  aea. 

5  And  we  walked  proudly  in  silks  richly  broider- 

ed  with  the  needle. 

And  in  whole  silks,  and  in  green  striped  robes. 
€  Kings  reigaad  over  us,  ffir  removed  from  base¬ 
ness. 

And  vehement  against  the  people  of  perfidy 
and  fraud. 

7  They  sanctioned  for  ns,  from  the  religion  of 
Hud  [Heber]  right  laws; 

And  we  believed  in  miracles,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  resuscitation  of  the  dead  by  the 
breath  of  God. 


‘‘Ebn  Hesham  relates  that  a  flood  of  rain 
laid  bare  to  view  a  sepulchre  in  Yemen,  in 
which  lay  a  woman,  having  on  her  neck  seven 
collars  ot  pearls ;  and  on  her  hands  and  her 
feet  biacelets  and  ankle  rings,  and  armlets, 
seven  on  each  ;  and  on  every  finger  a  ring,  in 
which  was  set  a  jewel  of  creat  price;  and  at 
her  head  a  coffer  filled  with  treasure,  and  a 
tablet  wiih  this  inscription  lit.  ‘on  which  was 
written.’  Here  again  we  have  not  a  transla¬ 
tion,  hut,  as  the  story  goes,  the  original  Adite 
inscription,  in  modem  Arabic  ! 

“  In  thy  name,  O  God,  the  God  of  Hamyar. 

I  Tajah,  the  daughter  of  Dzu  8hefar,  sent  my 
steward  to  Joseph. 

And  be  delaying  to  return  to  me,  I  sent  my  hand¬ 
maid. 

With  a  measure  of  silver,  to  bring  me  back  a 
measure  of  flour ; 

And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  1  sent  her  with 
a  measure  of  gold  ; 

And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  sent  her  with 
a  measure  of  pearls ; 

I  And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  commanded 
j  them  to  be  ground ; 
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ng  no  profit  in  them,  I  am  shut  up  here 
Whoever  may  hear  of  me,  let  them  commiserate 
me. 

And  should  any  woman  adorn  herself  with  an 
ornament 

From  my  ornaments,  may  she  die  by  no  other 
than  my  death.” 

“  We  have  here,”  says  good,  rreduloiis  Mr. 
Forster,  “the  recorti  of  a  negociation  opened 
by  a  Hamyarile  princess  with  Egypt,  .  .  . 
and  of  messenger  after  messenger  despatched 
by  her  to  Joseph  (in  the  hope  plainly  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  last  horrors  of  famine)  with  prolfers  to 
purchase  corn  at  the  rates  successively  of  a 
measure  of  silver,  or  of  gold,  or  of  pearls,  for 
the  same  weight  in  flour ;  in  other  words,  at 
any  price :  and  on  heV  messengers  failing  to 
procure  a  supply,  of  her  perishing  by  famine.” 

But  who  does  not  see  that  this  pretended 
record  is  no  other  than  an  apologue,  invent¬ 
ed  by  Firazabuadi  or  Ebn  liesham,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  worthlessness  of  gold  and 
silver  and  pearls  to  a  person  perishing  with 
hunger  1 

Were  we  to  point  out  the  many  absurdi¬ 
ties  in  this  extract  from  Firazabuadi,  when 
regarded  as  a  real  narrative,  we  should  be 
apprehensive  that  our  readers  would  consi¬ 
der  that  we  had  very  poor  opinion  of  their 
understandings.  A  few  of  them,  however, 
we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  mention. 
A  princess  in  distress  for  food,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  neglect  of  her  steward  to 
execute  the  commission  with  which  he  was 
charged,  would,  we  should  think,  in  place 
of  sending  a  second  messenger,  who  might 
prove  equally  unfaithful,  have  gone  herself, 
taking  her  treasure  with  her.  The  pretend¬ 
ed  princess  Taja,  however,  prefers  sending  a 
female  servant,  to  travel  from  Yemen  to 
Egypt  and  back,  a  three  months’ journey  of 
2751)  miles  at  the  least,  for  a  measure  of 
flour,  twenty  ounces  or  two  handfuls ;  a 
poor  provision  for  even  a  single  day  !  How 
this  handmaid,  and  her  attendants,  and  her 
camels  (for  of  course  she  could  not  travel 
across  the  desert  alone  or  on  foot)  were 
supported  through  the  journey  to  Egypt, 
we  are  left  to  conjecture.  But  the  journey 
is,  we  are  told,  repeated  forwards  and  back¬ 
wards  three  times.  The  handmaid  is  faith¬ 
ful  enough  to  bring  back  to  Yemen  the 
treasures  which  she  cannot  convert  into 
food  ;  and  when  the  poor  princess  at  length 
dies  of  hunger,  her  attendants,  before  they 
follow  her  example,  are  careful  and  honest 
enough  to  bury  her  with  her  treasures,  and 
to  carve  the  epitaph  which  she  composed 
for  herself  when  dying.  And  to  crown  the' 
whole,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  2,300 


years,  this  epitaph  having  been  accidentally 
brought  to  light  is  found  to  be  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people  then  inhabiting  the 
country,  and  is  read  without  any  difficulty. 
Mr.  Forster  and  the  Q,uarterly  Reviewers 
may  believe  this  ;  but  we  have  not  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  be  so  very  credulous. 

The  absurdity  which  we  have  last  men¬ 
tioned,  the  identity,  which,  on  Mr.  For¬ 
ster’s  theory  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
suppose,  between  the  language  of  the  ex¬ 
tinct  race  of  the  Adites,  and  one  which  was 
spoken  in  Arabia  two  thousand  years  after, 
attaches  itself  equally  to  the  two  poems. 
We  have  already  said  that  the  notion  of 
these  poems  being  translations  from  Adite 
originals,  is  one  of  Mr.  Forster’s  own  ;  his 
authorities  give  no  countenance  to  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  these  very  poems,  in  Ara¬ 
bic  metre  and  rhyme,  were  carved  on  stones 
at  the  two  Adite  castles.  We  do  not  sec, 
however,  that  the  matter  is  at  all  mended, 
if  we  concede  to  Mr.  Forster,  for  argu¬ 
ment’s  sake,  that  these  poems  are  only 
translations  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  cas¬ 
tles.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  in 
support  of  this  hypothesis;  but  we  will,  for 
the  present,  admit  it.  Some  poet  in  the 
suite  of  the  viceroy  of  Yemen  translated 
these  inscriptions  into  Arabic  verse.  Of 
course  he  was  able  to  read  and  understand 
them.  The  characters  in  which  they  were 
written,  must  have  been  such  as  he  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with ;  and  the  language  of  them 
must  have  been  a  language  that  was  then 
understood.  And  that  this  should  have 
been  the  case  with  the  characters  and  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  a  people,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
tinct  for  above  2300  years,  is  to  us  just  as 
difficult  to  be  believed,  as  that  these  extinct 
Adites  actually  spoke,  and  rhymed,  and 
wrote, as  the  people  who  inhabited  their  coun¬ 
try  in  the  seventh  century  would  have  done. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  Mr.  Forster 
be  a  reader  of  this  Magazine,  or  of  any 
similar  one.  If  he  be,  however,  he  must 
have  frequently  observed,  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  sundry  tales  and  series  of  papers, 
accounts  of  the  places  where,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which,  they  arc  found. 
We  presume  that  he  does  not  imagine  that 
all  the.se  accounts  are  literally  true;  and  if 
not,  why  should  he  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
an  Arabic  poet  of  the  seventh  century,  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  favorite  region  of  Action,  should 
have  practised  a  little  innocent  mystiflea- 
tion,  as  well  as  an  Irish  novelist  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  It  appears  to  us  to  be,  beyond  ail 
comparison,  the  most  probable  supposition, 
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that  the  poems  in  question  were  the  original 
compositions  of  an  Arabic  poet ;  and  that 
they  never  existed,  in  any  language  at  the 
two  castles.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  two  such  castles  as  Alkazwini  de¬ 
scribes,  really  existed  in  the  south  of  Arabia, 
and  that  the  viceroy  of  Yemen  visited  them 
on  the  occasion  mentioned  ;  but  we  look 
upon  the  whole  story  of  the  finding  of  the 
Adite  poems  at  these  castles  as  a  pure  fic¬ 
tion.  It  is  likely  enough,  indeed,  judging 
from  what  we  know  of  the  ruins  at  Hissau 
Ghor^ib  and  Nacbu’l  Hajar,  that  there  were 
some  inscriptions  at  these  castles,  and  that  j 
this  poet  may  have  heard  of  their  being 
there.  But  that  he  understood  them,  and 
was  able  to  give  translations  of  them,  we 
consider  extremely  improbable  ;  and,  if  it 
could  be  proved  to  be  the  fact,  we  should 
need  no  other  demonstration  that  the  in¬ 
scriptions  were,  comparatively  speaking, 
quite  modern.  No  Arab  of  that  day  could 
have  understood  inscriptions,  that  were 
above  a  few  centuries  older  than  the  time 
of  Mohammed. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  must  notice 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  “  strain¬ 
ing  at  a  gnat,”  and  “  swallowing  a  camel,” 
which  we  have  noticed  in  Mr.  Forster’s 
work.  He  finds  it  very  hard  to  believe, 
that  the  poems  published  by  Schultens 
could  be  translations  executed  in  the  seventh 
century.  “  In  the  two  poetical  translations 
published  in  the  monurnenta,”  he  says,  “we 
have,  probably,  only  the  version  of  a  ver¬ 
sion  ;  the  original  translations  in  the  Arabic 
of  the  seventh  century,  being,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  (as  Chaucer  by  Dryden)  modernised 
by  Novairi,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  four¬ 
teenth,  and  to  harmonize  with  his  own  style. 
Indeed,  the  uniformity  of  style  observable 
ill  all  the  ancient  pieces  published  in  the 
monurnenta  clearly  indicates,  that,  in  the 
whole  of  these  relics,  in  their  present  forms 
we  possess  only  translations.”  How  does 
it  indicate  that  ?  If  the  fact  be  as  Mr. 
Forster  states,  the  inference,  which  we 
should  draw,  would  be,  that  they  were, 
none  of  them,  translations  at  all ;  that  they 
were  original  compositions  of  some  one 
Arabic  poet,  who  amused  himself  with  as¬ 
suming  the  characters  of  different  individu¬ 
als,  who  lived  in  different  ages.  “The 
first  of  these  remains,”  Mr.  Forster  goes  on 
to  say,  “  the  lament  of  the  last  Djoramite 
king  of  Hedjaz,  ascribed  by  Schultens  to 
the  age  of  Solomon,  is  obviously  in  Arabic 
of  the  same  date  with  that  of  Novairi’s  two 
HadramOtic  inscriptions.”  Very  likely. 


It  was  in  all  probability  an  original  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  same  poet  who  composed  the 
two  pretended  inscriptions  ;  and  who,  after 
being  so  many  ages  in  his  grave,  has  been 
just  now  quizzing  poor  Mr.  Forster  so  un¬ 
mercifully.  We  cannot  see,  however,  why 
Mr.  Forster  should  doubt  his  having  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  If,  as  he  must  sup¬ 
pose,  there  was  so  little  change  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  during  the  twenty-three  centuries 
preceding  Mohammed,  that  inscriptions 
graven  in  the  patriarchal  age  could  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  days  of  the  false  prophet  ; 
surely,  what  was  written  in  his  days,  would 
be  understood  at  the  end  of  twelve  centuries 
more.  Does  Mr.  Forster  mean  to  deny  that 
the  Coran  which  we  now  have  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  work  of  the  impostor  ?  was  i7,  too, 
modernized,  “  as  Chaucer  by  Dryden  ?” 
and  are  the  poems  which  go  now  under  the 
name  of  “  the  Mo’allacats,”  not  the  actual 
poems,  which  were  suspended  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Mecca,  but  translations  of  them  into 
the  language  of  a  later  age?  If  these  be 
Mr.  Forster’s  opinions,  we  can  only  say, 
that  he  differs  from  all  Arabic  scholars,  na¬ 
tive  and  European,  that  we  ever  heard  of. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  admits  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  these  works,  who  does  he  hesitate 
to  admit  that  the  Adite  poems  may  be  of 
the  same  age  ?  The  first  of  them  is  com¬ 
posed  in  the  same  metre  and  rhymes  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  three  first  Mo’allacats ; 

I  and  it  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  much 
the  same  dialect  and  style.  'I'he  fact  is, 
that,  when  a  language  is  once  settled,  by 
having  a  popular  literature, and  especially  by 
I  having  a  religious  work  of  general  accepta- 
j  tion  composed  in  it,  it  will  change  less  in 
five  hundred  years,  than  it  would  change 
in  one  hundred  previously.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Coran  fixed  the  Arabic  language. 
It  had  thenceforth  one  leading  dialect, 
which  scarcely  admitted  any  change  ; 
whereas  before  Mohammed’s  time,  there 
were  many  dialects,  none  preferred  to 
others,  and  all  continually  changing. 

To  sum,  then,  the  matter  up — we  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  “  most  ancient  poems”  of 
Schultens  were  the  original  compositions 
of  some  Arabic  poet,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventh,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.  We  regard  the  story  of 
their  having  been  found  inscribed  on  stone 
at  the  Adite  castles,  as  a  mystification  of  the 
author.  We  consider  the  supposition  that 
they  were  translations  from  originals  that 
were  so  inscribed,  as  an  unwarranted  conceit 
of  Mr.  Forster.  It  is  barely  possible,  that  it 
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was  the  case ;  but  if  it  was,  the  inscriptions 
must  be  referred  to  the  last  ages  of  the 
Harnyaritic  kingdom,  two  thousand  years 
after  the  time  to  which  Mr.  Forster  refers 
them.  The  allusions  to  the  traditions  re¬ 
specting  Ad,  which  they  contain,  must,  in 
that  case,  be  the  mystification  of  a  Hamy- 
aritic,  instead  of  an  Arabic  poet.  As  for  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  originals  of  these  two 
poems,  and  the  epitaph  of  'J'ajah,  (which, 
of  course  will  stand  or  fall  along  with  them,) 
are  genuine  monuments  of  the  extinct 
people  of  Ad,  we  regard  it  as  an  absurdity, 
almost  too  gross  to  be  seriously  argued 
against. 

We  proposed  to  show  in  the  second 
place,  that,  admitting  that  the  longer  of  the 
two  poems  was  translated  from  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  a  castle,  (which  we  have  shown  to 
be  highly  improbable,)  and  admitting  that 
the  inscription  at  llissan  Ghorab  was  that 
original,)  which  we  shall  presently  show  to  j 
be  impossible,)  Mr.  Forster’s  attempt  to 
resolve  it  into  words,  and  to  assign  their 
proper  powers  to  the  letters,  is  a  complete 
failure.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  prove 
this;  and,  as  the  detailed  proof  of  it  could 
not  be  very  interesting  to  our  readers,  we 
will  dispose  of  it  very  briefly. 

We  begin  with  a  short  notice  of  what  is 
called  “  the  alphabets.”  W^e  have  here 
five  columns;  the  first  contains  the  ”  Adit- 
ic  alphabet,  from  the  inscriptions  at  Hissan 
Ghorab;”  the  last  contains  “the  double¬ 
letter  Harnyaritic  alphabet,  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  Nakabel  Hajar;”  in  which,  he  says, 
may  be  clearly  traced  the  origin  of  the 
litercB  du/jlices  of  the  Syriac  alphabet.  We 
can  see  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  we  can 
perceive,  very  clearly,  that  the  letter,  which 
Mr.  Forster  rightly  calls  an  M  at  Hissan 
Ghorab,  is  called  a  B  at  Nakabel  Hajar; 
and  that  what  he  calls  an  I  at  the  former 
place,  is  made  to  pass  for  an  N  at  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  two  alphabets,  when  properly 
arranged^  are  as  like  one  another,  as  the 
Greek  alphabets  of  two  diflerent  inscrip¬ 
tions,  or  manuscripts,  of  the  very  same  age. 

Between  the  columns  containg  these  two 
alphabets,  is  a  column  of  Arabic  equiva¬ 
lents,  another  of  Hebrew  equivalents,  and 
a  third  of  powers,  that  is,  English  equiva¬ 
lents.  Considering  that  Mr.  Forster  pre¬ 
tends  to  translate  the  Adite  words,  by 
means  of  an  Arabic  dictionary,  we  expected 
to  find  a  pretty  close  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Aditic  characters  and  the  Arabic 
equiv  dents.  But,  what  are  the  facts  ? 
The  Fd  is  one  of  the  most  common  letters 


in  the  Arabic  alphabet.  It  is  part  of  a 
common  preposition  ;  it  is  itself  a  common 
conjunction ;  and  it  forms  a  part  of  several 
roots  that  are  frequently  met  with.  It  has 
no  Aditic  equivalent !  Mr.  Forster  ac¬ 
counts  for  this  in  rather  a  singular  manner. 
The  Arabic  Fa  is,  he  says,  the  equivalent 
for  the  Greek  Digamma.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  not  true;  but,  if  it  were,  what 
then?  Because  the  Greeks  of  a  late  age 
dropped  a  harsh  sound,  which  their  ances¬ 
tors  had  used,  may  we  infer  that  the  pre¬ 
decessors  of  the  Arabs  dropped  that  sound, 
and  that  the  Arabs  revived  it?  Another 
very  common  Arabic  letter  is  the  Lam.  It 
is  itself  a  preposition  ;  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  article,  and  of  the  negative  particle, 
and  of  many  very  common  roots.  Mr. 
Forster  gives  it  an  equivalent,  which  occurs 
once  in  the  long  inscription  at  Hissan  Gho¬ 
rab!  The  character  which  Professor 
Rodiger  rightly  supposes  to  be  a  Lam, 
occurs  near  thirty  times !  Four  other 
Arabic  letters  are  without  Adite  equiva¬ 
lents.  On  the  other  hand,  Caf  and  Kaf, 
letters  which  decidedly  differ  in  all  the 
Semitic  alphabets,  (including  this,  as  Rod¬ 
iger  has  shown,)  are  placed  together  as 
homophones  of  the  same  Ad. tic  letter;  and 
with  these  there  is  confounded  in  the 
”  glossary,”  though  distinguished  from 
them  in  the  ”  alphabet,”  another  Arabic 
letter,  Kha — and  a  fourth,  Hha ;  which, 
again,  is  confounded  with  a  fifth.  He.  In 
like  manner,  the  Ta  and  Tta,  and  their 
equivalents,  the  Hebrew  Tau  and  Teth, 
are  expressed  by  the  one  Aditic  character; 
which,  whatever  Mr.  I’orster  may  do,  we 
are.  unable  to  distinguish  from  that  which 
he  gives  as  equivalent  to  Shin.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  given  three  foi;ms  of 
Ya,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  so  many  dis¬ 
tinct  letters;  and  in  the  case  of  several 
other  letters  he  seems  to  have  confounded 
two,  or  even  three  forms.  In  short,  we 
think  that ‘a  worse  attempt  at  an  alphabet 
could  scarcely  have  been  made.  In  the 
few  instances  in  which,  having  followed 
Rddiger,  he  is  not  altogether  astray,  he 
has  contrived  to  commit  blunders;  either 
by  giving  wrong  values  to  the  characters 
along  with  the  right  ones,  as  in  the  case  of 
Caph ;  or  by  accompanying  the  characters 
with  others,  which  he  falsely  represents  as 
equivalent  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  NCin 
and  Sin. 

With  respect  to  the  glossary,  the  best 
mode  of  showing  its  utter  absurdity,  in  an 
etymological  point  of  view,  is  to  go  over  a 
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few  of  the  words  in  succession,  and  show 
the  wretchedness  of  the  attempts  that  Mr. 
Forster  has  made  at  their  interpretation. 
We  shall  take  those  on  the  first  page. 

The  first  word  is,  according  to  the 
alphabet,  Smac,  or  Smak.  He  gives,  as 
the  translation  of  this,  from  Golius,  (we 
should  have  thought  he  might  have  referred 
to  a  better  authority,)  “  tectum,  domus 
and  he  translates  it  “  we  dwelt.”  Here  is 
a  double  blunder;  for,  first,  the  pronoun 
we”  is  not  expressed,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  by  an  afformative;  and  secondly,  the 
meaning  of  the  Arabic  root,  Samaka,  is 
not  ”  to  dwell,”  but  ”  to  elevate,”  or  “  be 
high.”  One  of  its  derived  nouns  signifies, 
among  other  things,  not  “  a  house,”  as 
Mr.  Forster’s  quotation  would  seem  to  im¬ 
ply,  but  ”  tectum  domus,”  the  roof,  or 
ceiling  of  a  house.  This  is  no  authority 
for  assigning  to  the  verb  the  signification 
of  dwelling. 

The  next  word  is  given  by  Mr.  Forster 
as  Wasi  (Was’a) ;  but,  according  to  his 
“alphabet,”  the  second  letter  is  not  a  Sin, 
but  a  Shin,Ta  or  Tta.  This  he  interprets. 
Commode  comprehensus  fuit,  atque  laxe 
satis  consedit  in  aliquo  loco ;”  and  he 
renders  it  in  English,  “  living  long,  luxuri- 
ously.”  Mr.  Forster  forgets  to  state,  that 
the  meaning  which  he  gives  to  the  rcK>t 
belongs  to  it  in  the  fifth  conjugation,  which 
has  Ta  prefixed  to  the  radical  letters,  and 
the  second  radical  doubled.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  trifle.  If  the  change  in  the 
second  letter  be  admissable ;  and  if  the 
simple  root  can  be  considered  the  plural 
form  of  the  participle,  we  will  not  quarrel 
with  this  rendering  on  any  other  grounds. 
But,  it  should  be  recollected,  that,  in  the 
corresponding  place,  the  pretended  trans¬ 
lation  gives  a  quite  different  word — Ze- 
fn^nan,  “  for  a  long  time.” 

Next  comes  i,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Arabic  preposition  fi,  “  in.”  It  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  Mr. 
Forster  considers  the  vowel  to  be  the  **rad~ 
teal  element  of  the  preposition ;”  the  con¬ 
sonant  is  only  a  digamma. 

ZnSin  is  the  fourth  word,  which  is  ren¬ 
dered  “  the  Zenanas.”  This  ancient  Adite 
word  has  disappeared  from  the  Arabic 
language ;  but  has  been  retained,  (or,  query, 
revived  ?)  by  the  Persians,  who  apply  it  to 
their  women’s  apartments.  The  learned 
men  of  Persia  are  ignorant  enough  to 
account  it  a  native  word,  and  to  suppose 
that  it  is  derived  from  a  root  in  their  own 
language. 


Here  again,  the  ”  translation”  differs  from 
the  ”  original.”  Mr.  Forster  translates  the 
“  corresponding”  Arabic  word  “  courts.”  It 
is,  however,  none  of  the  other  forms  given  by 
Freytag,  for  either  the  singular  or  plural  ol 
the  noun, ’arssat,  “  a  court and  we  think 
it  by  no  means  improbable,  that  there  should 
have  been  a  diacritical  point  over  the  third 
letter,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  poet 
was,  “  the  parts  ad  jacent-  to  this  castle.” 

We  have  next  Waib  (wa’ih,)  “  ampla  do¬ 
mus,”  rendered  ”  of  this  spacious  mansion.” 
The  two  first  of  these  four  words  have  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  to  correspond  to  them  ;  and 
neither  has  the  fourth ;  for  “  domus”  is  no 
part  of  the  explanation.  Wa’ib  is  an  ad¬ 
jective.  Freytag  explains  it,  “  amplus, 
rfow.0,”  and  afterwards  he  gives  it  as  an  epi¬ 
thet  of  “  saltus.”  Mr.  Forster  has  indeed 
made  a  wide  jump  here. 

Next  comes  Dzal  (Dhal)  Mr.  Forster 
translates  this  ‘‘our  condition;”  (why 
‘‘our?”  no  pronoun  has  hitherto  appeared 
in  the  sentence)  because  Adhifd  is  inter¬ 
preted  “  conditio,  status.”  The  prevailing 
meaning  of  the  root  is,  however,  “  vileness, 
humility,  submission  ;”  and  this  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  Adhlal  itself  most  properly  has. 
Adhlalo  ’Inasi  is  not  ‘‘  the  condition  of 
mankind,”  but  “  the  vilencss  of  mankind,” 
i.  e.  “  men  of  the  vilest  and  lowest  condi- 
ton.” — See  Freytag,  H.  92,  a. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  make  a  full 
exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  this  “  glos¬ 
sary”  in  a  few  instances,  than  to  write  with 
less  detail  of  a  greater  number.  We  will 
tire  the  patience  of  our  readers  no  longer. 
We  shall  only  say,  that  we  are  willing  to  back 
Sir  William  Betham  at  two  to  one,  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  presupposed  meaning  ofthe  inscrip¬ 
tion  out  of  it,  by  the  help  of  an  Irish  diction¬ 
ary,  in  a  better  manner  than  Mr.  Forster  has 
done  by  the  help  of  “  Golius.”  Of  course. 
Sir  William  will  be  at  lilierty  to  assign  his 
own  values  to  the  letters. 

But  we  have  now  to  show,  in  the  third 
place,  that  Mr.  Forster  was  quite  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  inscription  at  Hissan 
Ghorab  could  be  the  original  from  which 
the  first  poem  of  Schultens  was  translated. 
If  it  be  a  translation  at  all,  which  is  highly 
improbable,  and  if  the  original  be  still  in 
existence,  it  will  have  to  be  sought  for  at 
some  other  castle. 

After  the  confident  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Forster  on  this  subject,  and  after  the 
implicit  credence  given  to  them  by  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer^  this  will  probably  ap¬ 
pear  to  many  of  our  readers  a  bold  asser- 
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tion.  It  is  one,  nevertheless,  which  we 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  making. 
Mr.  Forster  has  stated,  that,  after  he  had 
not  only  completed  his  deciphering  of  the 
inscriptions  at  Hissan  Ghorab  and  else¬ 
where,  but  had  actually  received  proofs  of 
his  alphabet  and  glossary,  he  applied  for  “  a 
fresh  collation  and  a  corrected  copy  of  the 
two  Arabic  poems,  which  Schultens  informs 
us  he  took  from  the  Leyden  manuscripts  of 
the  work,  ‘  Kitab  al  Belad  wa  Akbar  al 
Abad,  Liber  regionum  cum  historiis  homi- 
num.’  ”  He  added  a  request  for  a  copy  oi 
the  context.  Both  requests  were  complied 
with  by  the  authorities  at  Leyden,  with  a 
zeal  and  promptness  which  are  highly  com¬ 
mendable;  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  Forster 
should,  however  unintentionally,  have  made 
them  so  bad  a  return  for  their  courtesy.  He 
has  held  them  forth  to  the  public  as  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  accomplices  with  him,  in  what 
we  must  pronounce  to  be  one  of  the  gross¬ 
est  literary  impositions  that  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  for  many  years.  VVe  might  almost  call 
it  a  forgery  ;  but  we  refrain  from  the  word, 
as  it  implies  subjectivity .  We  regret  that, 
as  Locke  justly  remarked,  there  are  often 
no  other  names  to  express  mixed  modes, 
than  those  which  express  moral  relations 
also.  We  want  to  express  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  mixed  mode  alone  ;  to  speak  objec¬ 
tively  only.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Mr.  Forster  has  acted  with  perfect 
good  faith,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  first 
person  imposed  on ;  but,  looking  to  his 
sixth  appendix,  which  is  now  lying  before 
us,  the  mildest  term  which  we  can  apply  to 
it,  is  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public. — 
When  Mr.  Forster  received  from  Leyden  a 
copy  of  an  Arabic  manuscript,  bearing  on 
the  subject,  to  one  view  of  which  he  had 
already  so  deeply  committed  himself — we 
think  that  it  was  clearly  his  duty,  not  to 
have  relied  on  his  own  knowledge  of  Ara¬ 
bic,  and  his  own  soberness  of  judgment,  for 
the  translation.  He  should  have  consulted 
some  other  Ariabic  scholar  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  text.  He  should  have  done  this 
the  mt)re  especially,  as  he  was  told  by  the 
librarian  at  Leyden,  that  he  had  “  transcrib¬ 
ed  all  the  vowels  and  diacritical  points,  as 
they  occurred  in  the  MS.,  though  a  great 
number  of  them  were  decidedly  errors 
that  “  he  ha«l  omitted  them,  where  he  found 
them  omitted  thus  complying  with  Mr. 
Forster’s  desire  to  have  the  passage  without 
any  corrections.  We  repeat,  that  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter  should  have  taken  council  with  some 
other  Arabic  scholar  as  to  the  additions  and 


corrections  of  diacritical  points,  which  he 
was  told  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make; 
he  should  not  have  relied  on  his  own  judg¬ 
ment;  biassed  as  that  was  by  the  convic¬ 
tion  which  he  entertained,  that  the  castle, 
where  the  ten-line  inscription  was  said  to 
have  been  found,  must  be  Hissan  Ghorab. 
Mr.  Forster  has  not  published  the  text  as 
he  received  it  from  Leyden.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  say  in  how  many  instances 
he  has  disguised  it,  by  improper  insertion 
of  diacritical  points.  We  shall  presently 
notice  a  few  obvious  ones,  in  which  he  has, 
by  a  slight  change  in  the  diacritical  points, 
substituted  words  which  have  no  meaning^ 
(though  he  attempts  to  find  meaning  for 
them,)  in  place  of  good  Arabic  words, 
which  conveyed  a  meaning  opposed  to  his 
wishes.  There  are  other  instances  besides 
these,  in  which  we  think  it  probable  that 
he  has  erred  in  a  similar  way ;  but  in 
which  we  only  venture  to  guess  at  the 
sense.  It  is,  however,  not  the  diacritical 
points  only,  with  which  Mr.  Forster  has 
tampered.  He  admits  having  substituted 
four  words  for  others.  He  says  : 

“  On  the  other  side  will  be  seen  an  exact  (!) 
representation  of  the  two  itjscriplions,  with 
the  notices  by  which  they  are  prefaced,  as 
they  stand  in  the  Leyden  MS. ;  the  only  alter¬ 
ations  admitted  being  the  insertion  and  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  diacritic  points  essential  to  the 
sense;  the  insertion  between  brackets  of  two 
words  abridged^  and  of  two  more  corrected  by 
the  Persian  copyist;  and  sufficient  spacing 
between  the  prefatory  notice  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tions.” 

I 

I  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  the  four  words 
j  which  Mr.  Forster  has  substituted  for  four 
1  others,  are  some  of  the  most  important 
words  in  the  whole  passage  ;  and  that  three, 

I  at  least,  of  the  four  words  which  have  been 
j  cashiered,  convey  a  clear  meaning,  but  one, 
which  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  Mr. 
Forster’s  hypothesis.  They  were,  there¬ 
fore,  in  that  gentleman’s  opinion,  to  be  re¬ 
jected  as  abridgements  and  corruptions  of 
words,  which  better  suited  the  favorite 
hypothesis.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that 
no  unprejudiced  Arabic  scholar  would  have 
acquiesced  in  these  changes.  But,  over 
and  above  his  falsifications  of  the  diacriti¬ 
cal  points,  and  of  these  four  words,  we  have 
to  accuse  Mr.  Forster  of  a  series  of  mis¬ 
translations,  such  as  we  could  scarcely  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  any  one  could 
commit.  By  all  these  means,  he  has  total¬ 
ly  altered  the  sense  of  the  passages  which 
I  treat  of  the  castles,  where  the  poems  are 
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said  to  have  been  found.  He  has  made  the  I 
first  of  these  passages  to  convey  a  meaning 
in  harmony  with  the  description  of  Hissan 
Ghorab,  which  he  found  in  Mr.  Wellsted’s 
book ;  whereas  its  real  meaning  is  totally 
differmt !  He  has  removed  the  castle  in 
question  from  the  interior  of  the  country 
to  the  coast ;  and  he  has  brought  down  the 
inscription  from  a  stone  over  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  to  a  rock  on  the  side  of  the  as¬ 
cent  to  the  castle  !  Then,  because  there 
was  no  second  castle  on  the  coast,  within 
four  parasangs  of  Hissan  GhorSib,  he  has 
removed  the  one  spoken  of  by  Al-kazwinij 
to  a  distance  of  forty  parasangs.  Of  this  I 
change  he  has  condescended  to  inform  his^ 
readers ;  and  he  has  justified  it  as  well  as 
he  could ;  but  he  has  given  them  no  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  other  “  abridged  and  cor- 

o 

rupted”  words,  which  he  has  corrected  by 
conjecture.  We  will  supply  this  omission. 
We  will  copy  Mr.  Forster’s  translations  of 
the  account  of  these  two  castles,  bracket¬ 
ing  the  three  first  words,  which  he  has  in¬ 
troduced,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has 
himself  bracketed  the  fourth,  and  placing 
outside  the  brackets  translations  of  the 
words  found  in  the  MS.,  according  to  the 
plan  pursued  by  himself.  We  will  also  dis¬ 
tinguish  by  italics  those  parts  of  the  trans¬ 
lation  which  we  impeach  as  incorrect.  We 
shall  follow  this  by  brief  notices,  explana¬ 
tory  of  the  various  blunders  which  Mr. 
Forster  has  made,  giving  references  to  the 
best  authorities,  namely,  De  Sacy’s  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  Frey  tag’s  Dictionary.  We  shall 
then  give  a  true  version  of  the  passages 
which  Mr.  Forster  has  so  shamefully  per¬ 
verted  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  gives  the  slightest  coun¬ 
tenance  to  his  hypothesis.  All  the  senten¬ 
ces  on  which  he  relies,  as  having  reference 
to  Hissan  Ghorab,  are  the  offspring  of  his 
own  imagination  exclusively. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Forster’s  version, 
as  given  in  page  450  of  his  second  vol¬ 
ume  : — 

“  And  in  that  region  are  two  castles  of  the  | 
castles  of  Ad  ;  and  when  Moawiyah  sent  Ah- 
derrahman,  the  son  of  A1  Hakem,  into  Yemen 
as  vic.eroy,  he  arrived,  on  the  shore  \_i.  c.,  sayt: 
Mr.  Forster,  in  a  progress  along  the  southern 
coast]  at  two  castles  of  the  castles  of  Ad.  (In 
that  sea  are  treasures  hidden  and  ^old,for  the 
space  of  a  hundred  horsemen  [parasangs] 
along \\\e  shore  of  Aden,  as  f  'r  as  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  two  castles  [Keswin].)  He 
•aw  also  the  quality  of  the  soil,  whose  saltness 
made  the  palms  most  fruitful:  and  he  saw  a  cas¬ 
tle  built  upon  the  rock,  and  lime  [two  ports] ;  and 
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upon  the  ascent  of  the  height,  a  great  rock, partly 
wooshed  away,  on  which  was  en  jraven  a  song. 

“  [Here  foHows  in  the  MS.  the  tendine  in¬ 
scription.]  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  other 
castle,  distant  four  [forty]  parasangs.  He  be¬ 
held  its  state,  battered  by  winds  and  men.  He 
says  they  approached  the  south  side  of  the 
eastle,  when  it  proved  of  stone.  And  the 
wave.^  of  the  sea  had  left  violent  vestiges  upon 
it.  And  he  saw  over  its  galea  great  stone, 
and  engraven  on  it — [Here  follows,  in  the  MS., 
the  seven-line  insersption].” 

I  We  have  not  marked  the  errors  in  the 
latter  passage,  because  they  do  not  affect 
the  question  at  issue,  as 'to  the  identity  of 
Hissan  Ghorab  with  the  first  of  the  castles. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  giving,  with¬ 
out  comment,  what  we  believe  to  be  a  cor¬ 
rect  version.  We  will  do  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  unimportant  clauses  of  the 
first  passage.  But,  where  the  error  which 
Mr.  Forster  has  committed  has  any  bearing 
on  the  above  question,  we  will  refer  to  the 
great  work  of  Frey  tag,  which  iloes  so  much 
honor  to  the  University  of  Halle,  and  to 
De  Sacy’s  grammar.  The  latter  will  be 
quoted  by  the  volume  and  paragraph  ;  the 
former  by  the  volume,  page,  and  column. 

“  He  arrived  at.”  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  Mr.  Forster  could  imagine  this  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  words  here  used, 
disguised  as  the  former  of  them  is  by  the 
improper  addition  of  two  diacritical  points 
to  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The 
pronoun,  (ho),  as  an  affix,  cannot  he,  as  Mr. 
Forster  makes  it,  the  subject  of  the  verh ; 
it  is  always  its  object  or  complement.  The 
subject  is  the  following  sentence,  beginning 
with  the  conjunction,  an,  that. — De  S.  I. 
1232.  Mr.  Forster  has  not  translated 
this  conjunction  at  all ;  and  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  preposition  at,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  in  his  original.  The 
verb  here  used,  with  the  affix  of  the  first 
person  instead  of  the  third,  is  rendered  by 
Frey  tag  (I.  154  a)  mihi  relatum  est.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  what  he  says  in  the  next  column, 
that  it  is  used  of  reports  which  have  good 
foundation,  and  are  credited,  in  opposition 
to  flying  rumors.  As  for  the  explanatory 
clause,  vvhich  Mr.  Forster  has  inserted,  we 
will  only  observe,  that  it  is  a  pure  fiction. 
The  viceroy  went  to  these  castles  by  land. 

“  In  that  sea  arc.”  Mr.  Forster  has 
omitted  to  translate  the  conjunction,  waan, 
and  that,  which  connects  this  clause  with 
the  preceding,  as  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
or  the  tidings  which  reached  the  viceroy. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  or  with 
the  following  sentence,  he  has  put  them 
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together  as  a  parenthesis  The  affix,  ha,] 
does  not  signify  that,  but  of  it,  and  it 
must  refer  to  'Aden, the  only  feminine  noun 
in  the  sentence. 

“  Hidden  and  gold.”  This  is  Mr.  For¬ 
ster’s  version  of  three  Arabic  words ;  the 
first  and  last  of  which  are  verbs,  each  with 
a  conjunction  prefixed,  while  the  middle 
one  is  a  preposition,  with  a  pronoun  affixed  ! 
The  first  verb,  and  the  preposition  after  it, 
are  rendered  by  Freytag,  (III.  71,  f.)  (a/i- 
ciijus)  potiundi  desiderio  erarsit.  The  pro¬ 
noun  is  it,  that  is,  the  treasure  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  clause ;  and  the  second 
verb  is  rendered,  (II.  97,  a)  prateriit,  abiit. 
Mr.  Forster  knew  there  was  a  gold  coast  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Arabia,  else  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  found  “  gold” 
here;  though,  compared  with  others,  this 
is  a  pardonable  error. 

“  For  the  space  of.”  Among  the  six 
meanings  which  De  Sacy  assigns  to  the 
preposition  here  used,  we  can  find  none 
like  this.  We,  however,  read  (I.  1067): 
— “  Quelquefois  il  repond  k  la  preposition 
avec,  comme  dans  cette  phrase — il  partit 
AVEC  cinquante  inille  hommcs.”  If  Mr.  For¬ 
ster  had  looked  to  this,  he  would  have  seen 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  substi¬ 
tuting  the  word  parasangs  for  the  word 
horsemen ;  except  the  supposed  necessity 
for  maintaining  his  hypothesis  by  transfer¬ 
ring  these  castles  from  ’Aden,  or  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  far  eastward,  to  Hissan  Gho- 
r^h,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  be¬ 
yond  it. 

“  Along.”  The  preposition  here  used  is 
the  same  as  that  which,  in  the  same  sen¬ 
tence,  is  translated,  as  far  as  to.  It  never 
signifies  along  (De  Sacy,  I.  1058).  Mr. 
Forster  is  certainly  consistent  in  his  devia¬ 
tions  from  his  original.  He  substitutes,  on 
all  occasions,  words  referring  to  a  voyage 
along  the  coast,  eastward,  for  such  as  refer 
to  a  journey  on  horseback,  to  the  coast, 
southward.  We  ought  to  mention  here, 
that  there  is  no  town  on  this  coast  called 
Keswin,  i.  e.  Casswin.  There  is  a  small 
town,  about  “  a  hundred  parasangs”  from 
'Aden,  called  Keshin,  sometimes  improper¬ 
ly  spelled  Kesem  ;  but  the  radical  letters  of 
this  word  are  differenl  from  those  in  the 
word  which  Mr.  Forster  has  foisted  into  the 
text.  Besides,  he  has  allowed  the  article 
to  remain  before  it,  which  was  properly 
prefixed  to  the  real  word,  “  the  two  cas¬ 
tles,”  they  having  been  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  but  which  is  quite  out  of  place -be¬ 
fore  a  non-significant  proper  name. 


We  will  pass  lightly  over  Mr.  Forster’s 
ridiculous  blunder  about  the  palms  and  their 
fruitfulness.  The  preposition  which  he  ren¬ 
ders  “  upon"  has  no  such  meaning  (De 
Sacy,  I.  1036) ;  but  may  signify  the  instru¬ 
ment  or  material.  The  word  translated 
“  rocks”  is  a  plural,  or  collective  noun,  and 
should  rather  be  rendered  “  stones.”  The 
next  word,  for  which  Mr.  Forster  has  sul)- 
stituted  a  correction  within  brackets,  has 
no  meaning  that  we  can  discover.  The 
simplest  correction,  however,  is  to  remove 
the  diacritical  points,  with  which  Mr.  For¬ 
ster  has  sprinkled  it,  reducing  the  Ya  and 
NOn  to  a  Sin.  We  have,  then,  the  word 
in  Freytag,  (IV.  54,  a)  where  it  is  inter¬ 
preted  calx.  Of  course,  Mr.  Forster  thought 
that  the  bracketed  word  was  the  accusative 
dual  of  Kalla,  navium  statio ;  but  on  turn¬ 
ing  to  De  Sacy,  (I.  904,  908),  he  will  see 
that  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  so. 

“The  ascent  of  the  height.”  We  cannot 
find  in  Freytag  the  principal  word,  which 
occurs  in  this  place,  in  Mr.  Forster’s  copy 
of  the  text.  Nor  do  we  believe  there  is 
such  a  word  in  the  Arabic  language.  We 
are  ignorant  to  what  root  Mr.  Forster  would 
refer  it,  and  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  discovered  its 
meaning  to  be  that  given  above.  By  alter¬ 
ing  one  diacritical  point,  however,  we  get, 
in  place  of  a  non-existing  word,  one  which 
makes  most  excellent  sense,  but  which 
strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  Mr.  Forster's  theory. 
For  n,  we  read  b ;  this  gives  us  the  '  ord 
abwabiho,  (I.  17,  2i),  portarum  ejus  ;  which 
comes  in  very  well  after  the  preceding  word 
(1.  136  b),  rendered  quidam.  It  was  on 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  castle,  not  on  the  a.s- 
ctnt  of  the  height,  that  the  stone  (not  rock — 
it  is  the  same  word  that  is  used  in  speaking 
of  the  second  castle)  was  found,  on  which 
the  first  poem  was  inscribed. 

We  will  make  no  further  comment  on 
Mr.  Forster’s  version,  but  will  proceed  to 
give  our  own.  It  may  be  inaccurate  in 
many  points ;  but  on  the  whole  it  gives  the 
substance  of  what  Al-kazwini  really  says 
of  those  castles. 

“And  in  it  are  The  Two  Castles,  which  are 
among  the  castles  of ’Ad;  and  when  Mo’awi- 
yah  sent  ’Abdorrahman,  the  son  of  A1  Hakem, 
into  Yemen  as  viceroy,  an  account  reached 
him  that  there  were,  on  the  coast  of  ’Aden,  two 
castles  of  the  castles  of ’Ad  ;  and  that  in  the  S'-a 
thereof  there  was  treasure.  And  he  greatly  de- 
.<ired  to  possess  it.  And  he  w’ent  away,  with 
one  hundred  horsemen,  to  the  coast  of  ’Aden, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  The  Two  Castles.  And 
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he  a-iw  the  wretched  st  ite  thereof,  by  reason 
of  tlie  soil,  the  saltneas  of  which  spoiled  the 
wells.  And  he  saw  a  castle,  built  with  stones 
and  lime,  and  upon  one  of  its  ^ates  a  great 
Slone  was  elevated,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
poem.  [Then  follows  'he  first  poem,  contain¬ 
ing  ten  cou(iIets.]  Afterwards  he  passed  on 
to  the  other  castle,  which  was  at  the  distance 
of  four  parasangs;  and  he  saw  its  wretched 
state,  being  ruined  by  the  daemons  and  neglect. 
He  desired  them  to  approach  the  south  siiie  of 
the  castle ;  and  behold !  it  was  of  stone  and 
lime,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  filled  it.  And 
we  saw  upon  the  gale  of  it  a  irreat  stone,  upon 
which  was  engraved — ”  [Then  Ibllows  the 
second  poem,  consisting  of  seven  couplets.] 

Here  we  have  nothing  about  the  two 
ports,”  or  ”  the  rock  partly  washed  away 
on  the  ascent  of  the  height.”  Mr.  Forster 
found  these  in  Mr.  Wellsted’s  description 
of  Hissan  Ghorab,  and  he  would  have  his 
readers  suppose  that  they  occur  also  in  Al- 
kazvvini's  description  of  the  first  Adite 
castle.  They  are,  however,  the  mere 
dreams  of  his  own  excited  imagination. 

Mr.  Forster  is  anxious  that  the  second 
inscription  should  be  sought  for  at  the  eas¬ 
tern  one  of  the  two  messana’ats,  castles  so 
called  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  one 
hundred  and  eight,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  miles  eastward  of  Hissan  Ghorab, 
or  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  of 'Aden.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  a  search  being  made  here,  or  any  where 
else,  for  inscriptions;  but  we  have  no  ex¬ 
pectation  that  either  of  these  inscriptions 
will  be  found  there.  If  it  be,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  look  for  the  other  at  some  ruin 
about  fifteen  miles  distant.  VVc  believe, 
however,  that  both  the  castles,  if  they  exist 
at  all,  would  be  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  'Aden— one  of  them  probably  at  the 
town  itself ;  as  it  appears  to  us  quite  evident 
that  the  author  of  the  above  narrative  iden¬ 
tified  the  'Ad  of  Arabian  fable  with  the 
'Aden  of  reality.  As  for  the  inscriptions 
at  the  castles,  we  have  already  expressed 
our  conviction  that  they  never  existed  at 
all ;  but  that  those  given  by  Al-kazwini 
were  the  original  compositions  of  some 
Arabic  poet. 

We  have  now  performed  the  unpleasant 
task  to  which  we  felt  ourselves  called.  We 
have  shown  that  in  all  that  Mr.  Forster  has 
advanced  respecting  the  pretended  patri¬ 
archal  inscriptions  of  Arabia,  which  he 
boasts  of  having  translated,  there  is,  from 
first  to  last,  ndt  one  particle  of  truth.  He 
has  begun  with  assuming  an  identity,  which 
certainly  does  not  exist,  between  the  real 
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inscription  and  the  supposed  original  of  an 
Arabic  poem.  In  order  to  establish  this 
assumed  identity,  he  has  falsified  the  account 
of  the  place,  where  this  poem  is  said  to 
have  been  found,  in  the  processes  of  both 
transcription  and  translation,  to  an  extent 
that  is,  we  believe,  without  a  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  literary  imposture.  He  has  next 
attempted,  on  the  supposition  that  this  pre¬ 
tended  identity  was  real,  to  resolve  the  in¬ 
scription  into  its  component  words  and  leU 
ters.  He  has  done  this  in  a  manner  that 
no  orientalist  or  etymologist  can  tolerate 
for  a  moment;  his  alphabet  is  an  impossible 
one;  his  glossary  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 
And,  lastly,  he  has  gone  on  to  interpret 
other  inscriptions,  without  having  any 
known  principles  from  which  to  start,  or 
any  settled  method  on  which  to  proceed. 
Or,  if  lie  have  principles,  they  are  such  art 
can  be  proved  false;  if  he  have  method,  it 
is  what  past  experience  has  shown  to  be 
absurd.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  reality  of  his  discov¬ 
eries;  and  the  same  lively  imagination 
which  makes  him  to  be  so,  will  naturally 
cause  him  to  give  credit  to  other  discove¬ 
ries  of  the  same  sort.  If  not  checked,  he 
will,  we  fear,  go  on  from  one  absurd  inter¬ 
pretation  to  another,  till  he  perhaps  lights 
upon  something  which  is  calculated  to 
bring  contempt  on  divine  revelation,  of 
which  he  fondly  imagines  that  his  pretended 
discoveries  are  a  confirmation. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  pass  so 
unfavorable  a  judgment  on  the  work  of  a 
countryman  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  common  country,  which  we  do 
not  wish  to  see  exposed  to  the  contempt  of 
the  German  universities,  as  it  will  be,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  Quarterly  Review  goes 
forth,  without  a  protest,  as  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  what  is  far  dearer 
to  us,  religion,  whose  sacred  cause  can 
only  receive  injury,  when  supported,  as  it 
is  in  this  instance,  by  arguments  based  on 
delusion;  we  have  felt  it  an  absolute  duty 
to  expose  the  true  character  of  that  part  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  book,  which  treats  of  these 
inscriptions.  Against  the  remainder  of  it, 
let  it  be  observed,  we  say  nothing.  There 
is  much  in  it  of  which  we  approve  ;  and,  if 
it  had  not  come  before  us  in  such  bad  com¬ 
pany,  we  might  have  pointed  out  its  merits; 
but,  to  do  so  after  what  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  inscrip* 
tions,  would,  we  fear,  be  considered  out  of 
place. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following 
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poetical  version  of  the  first  of  the  two  poems 
mentioned  in  this  article  : — 

We  dwelt  a  length  of  time  at  ease  within  this 
castle’s  walls; 

Strangers  to  want,  which  never  reached  these 
now  deserted  halls; 

The  sea  rolled  in  upon  us  with  its  fully  flowing 
tide, 

And  the  rivers  hurried  on  to  meet  it,  adown  the 
mountain  side ; 

Amid  the  lofty  palm-trees — for,  where’er  the 
water  flowed. 

Through  fertile  valley  or  through  plain,  fresh 
dates  the  keepers  sowed. 

There  was  game  upon  the  land,  which  with  our 
bows  and  snares  we  sought; 

And  the  scaly  treasures  of  the  deep  with  nets  to 
shore  W'e  brought. 

Proudly  we  walked  in  ’broidered  silks,  the  work 
of  skilful  hands. 

And  satin  robes  of  divers  colors,  striped  with 
bright  green  bands. 

There  were  monarchs  who  ruled  over  us,  from 
baseness  fur  removed, 

Who  all  the  w  orkers  of  iniquity  with  steadfastness 
reproved ; 

Just  laws  they  sanctioned  for  us,  which  from 
Hud’s  pure  faith  were  given  ; 

And  we  believed  the  dead  should  rise,  restored 
by  breath  from  heaven. 

At  length,  against  this  land  of  ours  came  dow'n 
invaders  fierce ; 

And  then  we  took  the  straight,  dark  spears,  their 
cruel  hearts  to  pierce. 

To  save  our  wives  and  little  ones,  our  blood  we 
freely  shed  ; 

On  long-necked  steeds  of  grey  or  dun,  full  fast 
and  fleet  we  sped  ; 

And  met  the  proud  invaders,  with  hearts  and 
swords  so  keen. 

That  swift  they  fled,  and  soon  they  sank,  as 
though  they  ne’er  had  been. 

M.  B. 


FIVE  MINUTES’  GOSSIP  OVER  THE  AN¬ 
NUALS. 

FrofD  Tait’i  Magazine. 

THE  KEEPSAKE.  HEATh’s  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY. 

We  had  thought  that  the  days  of  the 
Annuals  were  fairly  at  an  end.  One  by  one 
have  we  seen  them  gradually  dropping  off 
from  the  shining  circle,  that  whilom  crown¬ 
ed  the  brow's  of  Old  Christmas.  The  Am¬ 
ulet  had  lost  its  charm ;  the  Gem  its  lustre ; 
the  Token,  like  other  tokens — alas,  for  the 
fickleness  of  fashionable  love! — had  been 
flung  aside  neglected ;  the  Souvenir,  with 
its  hundred  memories  of  Alaric  Attila 
Watts,  was  remembered  no  more  ;  the  Bi¬ 
jou  was  found  too  much  of  a  trifle  even  for 


triflers ;  yea,  the  very  Amaranth  had  con¬ 
fessed  itself  as  mortal  as  The  Wreath. 
All  these  had  vanished.  Every  December 
brought  its  return  of  killed.  The  race 
was  dying  rapidly  out;  and  we  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  sing  their  requiem  with  what 
tranquillity  we  could  command  under  so 
heavy  a  privation.  But  this  melancholy 
satisfaction  is  denied  us  for  yet  a  little  space. 
Poetical  M.  P.’s,  literary  gentlemen  cii 
half  pay,  and  ladies  suffering  under  a  ple¬ 
thora  of  sentiment  and  inditferent  rhyme, 
are  not  prepared  to  abandon  this  agreea¬ 
ble  medium  for  securing  the  in  mortaliiy  of 
a  month.  Volumes,  it  seems,  are  still 
wanted,  level  to  the  insipidity  of  an  even¬ 
ing  party;  and,  accordingly,  cur  old 
friends,  The  Keepsake  and  The  Book  of 
Beauty,  have  once  more  visited  us  along 
with  the  November  rains. 

We  confess  the  .convenience  of  such 
volumes  under  certain  circumstances. 
What  a  world  of  quiet  compliments,  for 
example,  may  be  dexterously  paid  to  a 
pretty  girl,  in  running  over  the  Book  of 
j  Beauty,  in  the  corner  of  a  drawing-room: 
or,  better  still,  on  a  summer  evening,  sit¬ 
ting  in  some  embayed  window,  with  no 
more  dangerous  witness  of  looks  and 
blushes  than  the  westering  sun  I  The 
face  of  this  beauty  or  that  is  either  so 
like  or  so  unlike  the  one  only  face  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  exists  for  you 
on  earth !  Again,  it  can  onlyk^bc  seen 
properly  in  such  or  such  a  light  I  You  must 
draw  closer  to  point  out  the  beauty  of  this 
smiling  lip,  or  that  tapering  arm,  till  per¬ 
haps  the  solid  curls  of  the  fair  student  fall 
warmed  by  her  breath  upon  your  trem¬ 
bling  hand.  In  such  circumstances  elo¬ 
quence  warms,  and  the  moon  is  admonish¬ 
ing  you  from  the  sweet  heavens,  before  you 
awaken  from  the  Elysium  into  which  you 
have  been  innocently  led  by  a  discussion 
on  the  pictured  charms  of  the  Honorable 
and  Noble  Lady  Julia  Fitz-Faddle.  Or, 
again,  how  seasonable  a  relief  do  they  af¬ 
ford  in  those  appalling  lulls  that  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  that  impracticable  half-hour  before 
dinner,  or  during  the  drawing-room  chill 
into  which  one  is  occasionally  elevated  from 
the  geniality  of  the  dining-room  and  Cock- 
burn  and  Campbell’s  claret!  With  the 
most  monosyllabic  of  Eve’s  daughters  you 
may  contrive  to  make  yourself  agreeable, 
or  at  least  to  think  yourself  so,  over  some 
of  StephanhofTs  prettinesses,  or  Chalon’e 
fashionable  vulgarities.  But  here  our 
praise  of  these  volumes  stops. 
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That  men  and  women  gifted  with  dis¬ 
course  of  reason,  nay,  some  of  them  with 
some  little  literary  reputation  to  lose,  should 
be  found  so  foolish  as  to  contribute  to  these 
receptacles  of  insipidity  and  bad  taste,  is 
strange.  Time  was  when  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  and  writers 
of  that  stamp,  might  throw  some  lighter 
products  of  their  fancy  into  these  fairy 
barks,  assured  that  they  were  mingling  only 
with  companions  whose  society  was  no 
disgrace.  But  that  day  has  long  been 
gone ;  and  it  is  full  time  for  all  men  and 
women  who  hold  literature  in  due  rever¬ 
ence,  to  withhold  their  names  from  such 
trumpery.  Genius  should  keep  no  terms 
with  folly.  It  is  quite  true,  that,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  what  in  the  volumes  before  us 
bears  the  names  of  those  whom  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  respect,  we  should  say  that 
they  possessed  a  marvellous  power  of  ac¬ 
commodating  themselves  to  their  society. 
The  ass’s  head  sits  naturally  upon  their 
shoulders.  But  this  is  no  grateful  sight. 
If,  regarding  the  vehicle  as  worthless,  they 
have  written  without  care,  so  much  the 
worse.  The  excuse,  that  they  have  writ¬ 
ten  down  to  the  level  of  their  compeers,  is 
treason  to  their  own  gifts,  the  greatest  trea¬ 
son  of  which  genius  can  be  guilty.  The 
world  should  never  see  the  froth  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  minds  which  seek  to  be  its  guides. 

One  very  prominent  instance  in  point 
occurs  in  one  of  the  volumes.  Benjamin 
D’Israeli  is  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood, 
— a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
has  strengthened  his  high  imaginings  by 
contact  with  busy  life,  and  earnest  grap¬ 
pling  with  its  concerns.  As  a  prose  writer, 
for  concinnity  and  force  of  style,  he  is  in 
his  own  walk  surpassed  by  none.  His  im¬ 
pulses  are  under  the  control  of  that  rare 
quality,  good  taste :  and  in  the  power  of 
delineating  some  of  the  more  subtle  phases  of 
character — of  female  character  especially, 
— his  place  is  with  the  highest.  Yet  observe 
in  what  absurdities  the  author  of  “  Conings- 
by”  disports  himself  in  T'he  Keepsake  Ibr 
1845 ! 

fantasia. 

Bj  Uie  Author  of  “  Coninphy.” 

1. 

’Tis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ;  never- 
ceasing  serenades;  groups  of  gliding  revel¬ 
lers  ;  gardens,  fountains,  palaces  ! 

There  are  four  green  vistas,  and  from  each 
vista  comes  forth  a  damsel ;  each  damsel  in  a 
white  raiment,  each  with  a  masque,  fashioned 
and  glittering  like  a  star. 


They  meet  and  curtsy  to  the  moon. 

“O!  Lady  Artemis,”  the  thrilling  voices 
cried  ;  “  O  Lady  Artemis.  Endyniion  slumbers 
m  ihy  bower;  t>ui  why  are  we  alone?” 

There  are  lour  bright  statues,  bright  heroic 
statues,  mounted  on  emerald  pedestals, 
around  the  plot  where  the  star  faced  ladies 
sing. 

“  O  !  Lady  Artemis,  why  are  we  alone  1” 

Lo  !  each  statue  from  its  pedestal  leaps  to 
the  earth,  bends  before  a  maiden,  extends  to 
her  his  hand,  and  leads  her  with  a  stately 
grace.  Nymphs  and  heroes  datice  together. 

Yes!  ’lisa  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight; 
never  ceasing  serenades ;  groups  of  gliding 
revellers  ;  gardens,  fountains,  palaces  ! 

II. 

A  thousand  bright-eyed  pages,  swinging 
baskets  full  of  flowers,  flit  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  present  each  shadowy  reveller  with 
a  lily  ;  asking  and  responding  all  the  time  in 
chorus — 

“  What  is  night  like?” 

‘‘  Like  a  lily.” 

“  What  is  morn  like  ?” 

“  Like  a  rose.” 

“  Yes  !  night  is  like  a  lily,  and  morning  like 
a  rose.” 

Oh !  *tis  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight ; 
never-ceasing  serenades ;  groups  of  gliding 
revellers ;  gardens,  Ibuntains,  palaces  ! 

III. 

It  was  a  grove  remote  from  the  noisier  part 
of  the  demesne  ;  the  music  so  distant,  that  it 
was  almost  overpowered  by  the  gentle  voice 
of  the  fountain,  by  the  side  of  which  a  hero 
whispered  to  one  of  the  star-faced  maidens. 

‘•My  heart  is  tender,  my  voice  is  hushed, 
my  thoughts  are  wild  (!)  and  beautiful  as  the 
twilight.  It  is  the  hour  ol‘ love !” 

The  maiden  slowly  removed  her  starry 
masque,  and  exhibited  the  crested  head  of  a 
splendid  serpent.  Its  eyes  glittered  with  pris¬ 
matic  Are,  and  its  tongue  of  blue  and  arrowy 
flame  played  between  its  delicate  and  ebon 
jaws.^ 

“You  are  alarmed?”  said  the  serpent. 

‘‘  Only  fascinated  !”  said  the  hero. 

“  Yet  yours  is  the  common  lot  of  premature 
passion,’’  said  the  serpent;  “you  have  fallen 
in  love  with  a  masque,  and  obtained  a 
monster.” 

The  hero,  to  cover  his  confusion,  placed 
the  masque  to  his  face ;  but  in  a  moment,  an 
almost  rude  grasp  tore  the  covering  from  his 
countenance. 

“  A  maid  of  honor  of  Q.ueen  Artemis  is 
missing,”  said  a  lusty  Faun,  “  and  you  are 
found  with  her  masque.” 

“  But  a  masque  is  not  a  maid,”  expostulated 
the  hero. 

“  That  depends  upon  circumstances,”  said 
the  Faun,  “  Hark!  her  Majesty  passes.  We 
must  follow.” 
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They  emerffed  from  the  grove.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  uimrd  of  the  procespion  was  passing 
over  ihe  lawn  ;  bands  ot‘  youth  blowing  tilver 
horns,  iheir  long  hair  dishevelled  or  their  tres¬ 
ses  braided  with  lilies.  Strange  riders  on 
white  horses  followed  iheiu  bearing  ntystir 
banners.  A  wild,  yet  subdued  chorus,  a  clash 
of  cymbals,  and  a  chariot  drawn  by  an  ecsiaiit- 
troop  of  nymphs  and  satyrs.  Upon  its  loft) 
throne  was  a  regal  form,  ht‘r  melancholy 
beauty  like  the  setting  moon.  [This  is  happily 
said.]  As  t!ie  chariot  passed,  the  countless 
winilows  of  the  palaces  wt-re  illumined  by  a 
bright  blue  flame,  and  tongues  of  pallid  fire 
rose  from  the  roofs — like  the  tongue  of  the 
nniid  of  honor. 

The  rout  has  passed;  the  tinkle  of  the 
guitars  is  again  heard,  and  in  the  fair  and  un¬ 
disturbed  light,  groups  of  dancers,  with  twink¬ 
ling  yet  soundless  feet,  seem  to  sail  over  the 
ground.  All  is  mystery ;  and  so  is  lile.  | 
Whither  do  they  go?  and  where  do  we?  I 
Yet  it  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  moonlight; 
never-ceasing  serenades;  groups  of  gliding 
revellers ;  gardens,  fountains,  palaces  ! 

Now,  will  any  Christian  or  Israelitish 
gentleman  help  us  to  the  meaning  of  this 
jumble  of  moonlight,  lilies,  star-faced  ladies, 
silver  horns,  blue  fire,  and  guitars?  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  DTsraeli  had  a 
meaning,  and  that  this  rhapsody  is  meant 
to  lead  the  fancy  somewhere;  but,  like 
Old  Gobbo’s  road  to  Shylock’s  house,  as 
pointed  out  by  his  son,  good  Master  Lan¬ 
celot  Gobbo,  “  ’Ifaith,  ’tis  a  marvellous 
hard  way  to  hit.”  It  may  be,  nay,  it  must 
be,  that,  after  all,  it  is  merely  a  bait  set  for 
gudgeons  by  its  satirical  author,  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  it  ecstatically  exclaimed 
over,  as  undoubtedly  it  will  be,  by  ladies 
of  extreme  sensibilities,  and  Werter-faced 
young  gentlemen  in  white  cravats,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  liberal  allowance  oi 
moonlight  with  which  the  “ /Vm^osia”  i»] 
fiiMtded,  and  the  old  Roman’s  principle, 
Otnne  ignotum  pro  magnijico.  To  us, 
much  pondering  its  import,  ‘‘  ail  is  myste¬ 
ry”  indeed. 

In  running  over  the  pages  of  these  vol¬ 
umes,  it  seems  as  if  we  were  only  glancing 
at  that  which  we  are  already  familiar  with 
to  satiety.  The  Greek  islands,  with  their 
daughters  all  beauty  and  stupidity,  Italy, 
with  its  alternate  sprinklings  of  love  and  as- 
•assination,  piety  and  poison,  furnish  forth 
the  usual  amount  of  talcs.  As  a  matter  ot 
course,  too,  we  have  beautiful  Venice, 
with  lagiines,  gondolas,  breaches  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  and  ratafia  bis¬ 
cuit  in  abundance.  The  Rhine,  with  a 


and  fair  and  corpulent  Itebeskinder,  is  too 
good  a  thing  to  be  suffered  to  rest,  even 
now,  when  sober  people  think  no  more  of 
going  to  Coblentz,  than  they  do  of  a  pick¬ 
ling  excursion  to  Hastings  or  Kirkcaldy. 
Neither  is  the  modern  English  domestic 
tale  forgotten  ;  and  it  is  served  in  the  good 
old,  well  understoi)d  fashion — strongly  sen¬ 
timental,  and  highly  spiced  with  Puseyism 
and  asterisks.  Let  us  extract,  for  an  illus¬ 
tration,  a  few /Specimens  of  a  tale  from 
The  Keepsake,  entitled — 

CLARICE  DEVEREUX. 

It  begins,  like  every  Annual  tale  which 
we  can  remember  at  this  moment  to  have 
read  at  any  period  of  our  lives, — 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  sun  had  scarce  sunk  beneath  the  horizon, 
when  seated  under  a  wide-spreading  oak.  in 
silence  enjoying  this  scene  ot  summer  bright¬ 
ness,  was  one  whose  remains  of  beauty  told 
that  that  form  had  once  been  the  cynosure  of 
sill  eyes.  Brighter,  alas !  and  better  days  had 
been  hers;  but  deep  sorrow  had  been  there. 
[Qt/cere,  "urAe/ e  ?]  The  gaze  of  melancholy  told 
she  had  quaffed  the  cup  of  misery  to  its  dregs. 
At  her  feet  w'as  seated  a  bright  form — 

This  is  Clarice,  of  course.  The  reader 
will  at  once  imagine  black  hair,  blue  eyes, 
a  figure  fur  Raphael  to  paint,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  pass  on  with  us  to  the 
verge  of  the  first  grove  of  asterisks. 

Clarice  had  attained  her  seventeenth  year, 
ere  thoughts  of  her  marriage  had  entered  the 
mind  of  either  mother  or  daughter — ” 

Very  remarkable,  certainly.  We  enter 
the  thickest  of  asterisks,  rnd  emerge  into 
this  novel  style  of  description. 

The  eve  was  dark  and  louring:  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  A  horseman,  muffled  in  a  cloak, 
sought  shelter  in  a  cottage  in  the  lovely  ne.gh- 
borhood  of - .  His  tall  and  well-propor¬ 

tioned  form,  his  mild  and  polished  manner, 
bespoke  nobility  of  birth.  He  started,  on  enter- 
inir,  to  behold  the  figure  of  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  girl  kneeling  by  the  bedside  of  a  dy¬ 
ing  woman. 

The  stranger  paused,  as  if  to  gaze  upon  the 
bright  scene  before  him  of  beauty  heightened 
by  the  act  of  piety. 

The  stranger  is  Lord  Clifford,  who  is  at 
once  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Clar¬ 
ice,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  is  about  to  be 
married  to  Sir  Charles  Everard,  for  w  hom 
jshe  entertains  no  feeling  which  even  the 


liberal  drench  of  Freiherrs,  fat  canons,  most  f«ishionable  wife  might  be  ashamed  to 
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disown.  Asterisks  acrain  come  to  the  an- 

o 

ihor’s  .'lid. 

The  marriage  was  over;  ihc  honeymoon  was 
past ;  and  the  heahh  of  Clarice  was  faai  de- 
rliiiinii  from  the  dissipation  of  London.  The 
feelings  of  Clifford  towards  Lady  Everard  had 
daily  become  more  rooied  and  strengthened. 
He  would  gaze  upon  her  with  a  depth  of  mel¬ 
ancholy  that  told  he  too  clearly  beheld  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  death  upon  that  brow  of  marble;  and 
then  he  would  sigh  an<l  turn  away,  as  if  fearful 
lest  that  gaze  might  have  been  perceived  by 
her  all-seeing  eye. 

But  the  eye  is  keen  where  love  is  in  the 
heart;  and  Clarice  reflected  wdth  delight  upon 
the  kmrtfelt  conduct  of  Lord  Cliflbrd,  w’hich 
lost  none  of  its  value  by  being  compared  with 
the  vain  and  foolish  bearing  of  lliose  who  sur¬ 
rounded  her.  All  was  cold  save  his  kindness, 
6cc.  &c.  His  manner  was  of  that  species, 
which,  by  its  captivating  softness,  deeply  pene¬ 
trates  ilie  inmost  recess  of  woman’s  heart,  and 
even  (?)  engages  the  aflectionsof  that  being  to 
whom  its  homage  is  offered.  There  was  a 
sweetness  in  his  smile,  a  deep  tone  in  his  voice, 
which  is  ever  endearing  to  woman’s  fond  and 
wretched  spirit. 

Clarice  had  never  repressed  any  feeling  to¬ 
wards  Lord  Cliffortl.  Assured  of  her  own 
strength, — scorning  the  iilea  of  d.anger,  she  had 
never  endeavored  to  subdue  the  growing  evil 
when  alone  it  was  to  be  subdued. 

We  make  another  bound,  and  clearing 
another  chevaux  defrise  of  asterisks,  alight 
on — 

Italy,  bright  Italy  !  In  solitude  Clarice 
gazes  from  her  casement  upon  a  scei.e  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty  ;  her  cheek  has  lost  its  bloom  ; 
her  eye  its  brightness;  her  work  lies  untouched ; 
her  book  unopened  !  her  flowers  die  of  neglect, 
and,  as  she  kneels  in  pr.ayer,  one  image  stands 
between  her  soul  and  heaven  !  Ojie  form  too 
dearly  and  too  madly  loved  ! 

We  are  into  the  asterisks  again,  and  lo! 
what  follows. 

The  sun’s  last  rays  gild  a  room  which  clearly 
demonstrates  by  its  elegance  and  comfort,  that 
the  hand  of  woman  heis  been  there  !  The  eve 
is  soft  and  lovely. 

“  Do  you  love  me,  Clarice  1”  said  Walter, 
as  he  smoothed  her  pillow.  She  answered 
not,  but  gazed  on  his  manly  brow,  and  that 
gaze  was  suflicient. 

“  Bless  you,  God  bless  you,  mine  own,”  he 
replie«l. 

A  “God  bless  you”  that  oft  rang  in  her  ears 
when  he  was  not  by  ;  that  to  her  was  sweeter 
than  any  earthly  melody  !  Who  has  not  felt 
thus?  What  woman  has  not  cherished  in 
her  heart  the  loved  one’s  deep  solemn  “  God 
bless  you,”  even  (?)  amid  long  years  of  misery 
and  absence?  Woman  alone  knows  how 
deeply  one  unkind  expression,  or  one  affec¬ 


tionate  regard  may  forever  influence  her  des¬ 
tiny  ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  sound  of  music  and  revelry  rent  the 
air:  mirth  and  laughter  echoed  through  the 
spacious  halls. 

Once  their  eyes  met  with  an  expression,  that 
spoke  but  of  misery  and  deep  devotion.  Lord 
Clifford  sighed  and  turned  away.  She  heard 
that  sigh,  she  watched  his  departure,  and  dark¬ 
ness  to  her  impassioned  eye  overspread  the 
brilliant  apartment  as  bis  loved  form  vanished. 

“You  are  tired,”  said  a  voice  behind  her. 

“No,  no,”  she  replied,  “but  1  am  faint,  and 
I  would  breathe  the  fresh  air.”  They  sought 
the  garden. 

And  there  we  may  leave  them.  It  is 
quite  plain  how  this  story  is  to  go.  A  de¬ 
claration,  a  see-saw  between  inclination  and 
duty, — the  husband  dies,  a  good  deal  of 
love  and  agony  fills  up  a  page  or  two,  when 
an  incurable  consumption  comes  in  to  the 
aid  of  a  stumbling  morality,  and  carries  off 
the  heroine.  We  have  seen  the  same  sort 
of  thing  so  often,  that  we  can  trace  the 
course  of  the  story,  as  plainly  as  we  can  do 
that  of  the  Thames  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul’s.  The  finale  h.as  long  been  stereo¬ 
typed  for  the  use  of  all  romancers.  The 
reader  shall  judge. 

He  rose — he  gazed,  and  wildly  pressed  that 
hand  to*  his  lips — he  gazed  again  and  called 
aloud  after  “  that  vainly  echoed  name !”  He 
threw  himself  upon  that  still  lovely  form  !  he 
clasped  the  corpse  of  Clarice  Everard! 

It  is  surely  time  that  this  style  of  thing, 
which  even  country  boarding  schools  are 
beginning  to  repudiate,  should  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

One  is  so  surprised  to  light  upon  any 
thing  which  shows  a  glimpse  of  originality 
and  self-dependence  amid  the  mass  of  vapid 
morality,  and  meaningless  maudlin,  which 
pervade  these  volumes,  that  its  merit  is  apt, 
for  the  moment,  to  be  over-estimated.  Yet, 
we  do  not  think  we  arc  doing  more  than 
justice  to  the  following  poem  when  we  say, 
that  it  is  a  graceful  expression  of  a  high- 
toned  strain  of  sentiment. 

THE  FAITH  OF  LOVE. 

Bj  Mra.  Torre  Holme. 

I 

I  blame  thee  not,  my  peerless  bride. 

Though  envy  hints  in  sneering  tone, 

That  to  thy  beauty’s  graceful  pride 
More  hearts  are  captive  than  my  own  ; 

’Tis  so  perchance,  yet  not  a  pain 
Or  doubt  such  idle  taunts  can  move  : 

The  force  of  calumny  is  vain 

Before  the  steadfast  Faith  of  Love, 
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II. 

1  blame  ihce  not — Oh  !  who  would  blame 
A  lily’s  chaste  and  snowy  flower, 

Because  some  w’anton  breeze  that  came 
To  steal  the  soil  and  scented  shower 
Of  its  delicious  breath,  should  claim 
The  treasure  of  that  love-fraught  sigh. 
Regardless  it  bestowed  the  same 
On  every  Zephyr  wandering  by. 

III. 

1  blame  thee  not — Oh,  who  would  blame 
A  star  that  glittered  pure  and  bright. 

If  some  enthusiast  loved  its  flume. 

And  madly  deemed  the  gentle  light 
Stole  from  the  cold  and  distant  sky  | 

For  his  enamored  glance  alone,  i 

Forgiilting  that  to  every  eye 

With  equal  charm  its  beauty  shone.  ! 

IV. 

I  blame  thee  not,  if  some  who  meet 
That  gentle  voice’s  magic  song 
May  vainly  hope  that  sounds  so  sweet 
Must  breathe  a  passion  like  their  own — 
Unconscions  that  a  guardian  spell 
iSome  blessed  angel  casts  o’er  thee, 

Within  whose  circle  nought  may  dwell. 

Save  Honor  and  Fidelity. 

V.  j 

1  blame  thee  not — no  thought  of  blame —  i 

No  coward  doubt — no  jealous  fear —  1 

Sullies  the  brightness  of  a  name  | 

Aly  inmost  soul  exults  to  hear  ; 

No — if  before  my  idol’s  shrine  i 

The  incense  of  the  world  is  thrown,  | 

There  let  it  burn — the  form  divine  ! 

Is  marble,  save  for  me  alone.  I 

! 

These  lines,  had  they  been  more  concise  | 
and  firm  in  expression,  would  not  have  been  j 
unworthy  of  a  strong-hearted  man.  But  we 
are  not  sorry  to  take  the  lesson  which  they 
convey  from  woman,  who  is  evermore  the 
best  teacher  of  unselfishness  and  chivalrous 
faith.  j 

The  poem  above  cited  occurs  in  The\ 
Keepsake.  We  extract  another  by  the  same  j 
lady  from  The  Hook  of  Beauty y  which  we 
admire  for  its  truthfulness  and  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  its  sentiment : 

A  PORTRAIT. 

She  stood  amid  the  crowded  hall. 

Forlorn — yet  oh,  how  fair  ! 

Though  many  a  beauty  graced  the  hall, 

To  me  the  loveliest  there. 

Yet  guilt  and  wo  a  shade  had  cast 
Upon  her  youthful  fame. 

And  scornful  murmurs  as  she  passed. 

Were  mingled  with  her  name. 

“  She  was  not  beautiful,”  they  said — 

1  felt  that  she  w  as  more  ; 

One  of  those  women  women  dread. 

Men  fatally  adore. 
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I  looked  into  her  languid  eyes, 

So  dark  and  deeply  set. 

And  read  such  thrilling  mysteries 
Of  passion  and  regret. 

I  thought  of  Eve  when  taught  to  sin, 

Fresh  from  the  serpent’s  lore. 

Though  tutor’d  to  seduce  and  win, 

Yet  lovelier  than  before. 

In  truth  it  was  a  painful  sight. 

As  former  friends  passed  by. 

To  see  her  quivering  lips  grow  white. 

Beneath  each  altered  eye. 

Oh  !  how  I  wished  some  angel  then 
His  pitying  wing.s  should  spread, 

To  shelter  from  the  scorn  of  men 
That  fair  defenceless  head. 

With  none  to  strengthen  or  sustain, 

Alas !  why  came  she  there. 

Amid  the  selflsh  and  the  vain. 

Alone  in  her  despair! 

Perchance  she  long’d  to  see  once  more 
5?ome  dear  familiar  face — 

Some  vanished  friendship  to  implore, 
t*ome  enmity  efl’ace. 

I  know  not:  for  our  first  and  last 
Sad  meeting  was  this  one. 

Tearful  I  gazed  ;  but,  midnight  past, 

1  looked,  and  she  was  gone. 

In  a  volume  like  this  Book  of  Beauty y 
where  the  verses  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  panegyrics  on  the  charms  of  the  ladieu 
whose  portraits  form  the  attraction  of  the 
volume,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  any  of  that 
fervid  energy  which  can  alone  make  such 
verses  tolerable.  Men  do  not  now-a-days 
give  to  the  world  their  tributes  to  the  Lau¬ 
ras  and  Beatrices  of  their  hearts,  but  very 
properly  reserve  their  erotics  for  the  eyes  of 
their  ladye-loves  alone.  Or,  if  they  do  pub¬ 
lish  them,  the  most  astute  of  gossips  would 
be  perplexed  to  trace  the  “  rare  pale  Mar¬ 
garet,”  or  ‘‘  imperial  Eleanore,”  of  their 
canzonets  either  to  a  boudoir  in  Belgrave 
Square,  or  to  a  villa  in  Brompton.  The 
publishers  should,  however,  exercise  some 
discrimination.  We  do  not  doubt  that  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  these  pictured  beauties  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  somebody  or  other  as  creation*w 
paragon  ;  but  when  we  find  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  graces  in  the  couplets  addressed 
to  nearly  every  one  of  them,  and  look  upon 
their  “counterfeit  presentments”  in  vain 
for  a  glimpse  of  these  graces,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  inevitable,  that  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  they  have  been  grossly  belied.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  have  a  very  indifferent  face 
presented  to  us  as  beauty,  without  being 
told  in  high  fantastical  verses  that  it  is  per¬ 
fection. 
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The  authors  of  the  verses  generally,  apnrt 
from  those  alluded  to,  seem  to  he  ambitious 
of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Tennyson, 
and,  like  all  other  imitators,  they  make  a 
sad  mess  of  it.  IjOcksUy  Hall  meets  us, — 
and  not  in  these  volumes  alone,  hut  on  every 
hand, — in  every  variety  of  perverted  shape. 
Every  body  seems  to  have  discovered,  all  at 
once,  that  he  or  she  has  been  jilted,  and 
that  jilting  (we  loathe  the  word)  is  a  crime 
of  the  blackest  die.  The  ballad,  too,  for 
which  Macaulay,  Praed,  and  Smythe,  have 
done  so  much  in  England,  and  which  our 
own  Aytoun  is  applying,  in  Hlarkwond,  to 
the  more  romantic  incidents  of  Scottish  his¬ 
tory,  with  power  superior,  in  our  apprehen¬ 
sion,  to  them  all,  is  also  in  high  favor.  But 
it  is  not  for  every  stripling  to  shoot  with  the 
bow  of  Ulysses.  Least  of  all  can  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  tread  with  a  firm  foot  on  Scottish 
poetical  ground.  Mr.  Bayley  Cochrane  has 
essayed  his  strength  on  the  Battle  of  Shcr- 
ra-3fuir,  and  failed  ludicrously.  The  stir¬ 
ring  cry,  “  Oh  for  an  hour  of  Dundee !” 
which  was  raised  by  old  Gordon  of  Glen- 
bucket,  in  the  shame  of  that  ill-conducted 
field,  is  worthy  of  verse  far  different  from 
such  hobbling  commonplace  as  this, — 

For  one  hour  of  Dundee  !  for  one  hour  of  Dun¬ 
dee  !” 

Then  should  the  fight  be  ours.  Tlie  pibroch 
swell  afar. 

Curse  on  the  craven  e’e.  Charge  over  mount  and 
lea  ! 

Dash  through  the  thickest  fight !  Onward, 
Mar! 

This  is  Cockney  Gaelism  with  a  vengeance ; 
and  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  bard 
plunges  deeper  into  absurdity  in  every  verse. 
Histories  of  Scotland  are  surely  not  so 
Ecarce,  as  to  warrant  even  a  bard  of  the 
Annuals,  in  making  men  fight  for  “  Prince 
Charlie,”  as  Mr.  Cochrane  does,  before  the 
Chevalier  pretended  even  to  existence.  In 
fact,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Cochrane  is  not  confounding  Sheriff-muir 
with  Bonniemuir ;  for  a  note  to  the  poem 
informs  us  that  the  battle  in  (piestion  took 
place  on  11th  November,  1815. 

We  have  too  much  regard  for  our  readers 
to  detain  them  longer  over  the  inanities  of 
these  volumes,  or  to  invite  th«m  to  themes 
so  novel  as  that  mercilessly  persecuted  lady, 
Egaria,  or  to  lines  with  the  promising  title, 
“  Written  after  a  Ball."  Nay,  we  must 
even  resist  the  attractions  of  Paolina  Gcn- 
naro^  by  Lord  William  Lennox,  although  it 
presents  the  strong  interest  of  a  married 
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lady’s  elopement,  fragments  of  opera-house 
Italian,  and  a  couple  of  assassinations,  be¬ 
sides  a  characteristic  amount  of  petty  lar¬ 
ceny.  Such  trash  as  this  has  long  ceased 
to  be  even  a  legitimate  subject  of  mirth  ; 
which,  under  a  repetition  of  the  nauseous 
dose,  has  changed  into  disgust.  It  is  time 
that  such  rubbish  were  swept  from  our  lit¬ 
erature  alti^gether ;  and  that  publishers 
should  see  that  public  taste  has  advanced, 
while  the  producers  of  these  expensive  toys 
have  been  standing' still.  The  elegance 
and  finish  of  the  engravings  which  adorned 
the  earlier  Annuals,  as  well  as  their  then 
comparative  cheapness,  attracted  many  to 
the  observation  of  works  of  art  to  whom 
such  studies  had  previously  been  whglly 
unknown.  Where  the  love  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  exists  in  any  degree,  however  small,  a 
taste  for  art,  once  engendered,  is  evermore 
advancing.  Mere  neatness  of  execution  will 
not  long  delight.  The  passions,  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  the  whole  inner  sense  must  be  grati¬ 
fied.  But  to  a  mind  in  this  state  the  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  Annuals  present  nothing  which 
it  can  regard  with  pleasure.  The  class  for 
whom  they  were  intended  has  outgrown 
them,  as  the  public  generally  will  soon  out¬ 
grow  the  hasty  and  soulless  illustrations  of 
such  papers  as  The  Pictorial  T'imcs.  Their 
eye  and  taste  are  too  well  tutored  to  be 
caught  by  smooth  engravings  of  sleepy  Ilai- 
dees  and  sentimental  brigands.  There 
must  be  meaning  and  purpose,  expression 
and  suggestivencss,  in  any  work  of  art 
which  is  to  draw  money  from  their  purses. 
There  is  a  public  in  England  now,  and  a 
large  one,  who  look  to  quality, lu'.t  to  quan¬ 
tity,  in  their  purchase  of  the  luxuries  of  art. 
Let  the  publishers  look  to  this.  Let  them 
employ  the  powers  of  their  engravers  upon 
works  of  true  genius,  doing  itself  justice  by 
taking  time  to  mature  its  thoughts;  or,  let 
them  expend  in  the  production  of  masterly 
transcripts  of  great  works  on  which  immor¬ 
tality  has  already  set  its  seal,  the  immense 
sums  which  arc  spent  in  the  production  and 
purchase  of  the  contemptible  art  and  not 
less  contemptible  literature  of  tbe  Annuals ; 
and,  while  enriching  themselves,  they  will 
elevate  their  country,  by  diffusing  that  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  exalted  in  art,  which 
is  at  once  the  parent  and  the  companion  of  all 
those  qualities  which  give  grace  to  life,  and 
refinement  to  society. 
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Burkf.  died  in  1797,  and  yet,  after  the 
lapse  of  almost  half  a  century,  the  world  is' 
eager  to  treasure  every  recollection  of  his ! 
name.  4’his  is  the  true  tribute  to  a  great  i 
man,  and  the  only  tribute  which  is  worth  f 
the  wishes  of  a  great  man.  The  perishable 
nature  of  all  the  memorials  of  human  hands 
has  justly  been  the  theme  of  every  moralist, 
since  tombs  first  bore  an  image  or  an  in¬ 
scription.  Yet,  such  as  they  arc,  they ! 
ought  to  be  given;  but  they  are  all  that! 
man  can  give.  The  nobler  monument 
must  be  raised  by  the  individual  himself, 
and  must  be  the  work  of  his  lifetime;  its 
guardianship  must  be  in  the  hands,  not  of 
sacristans  and  chapters,  but  in  those  of  the  j 
world  ;  his  panegyric  must  be  found,  not , 
in  the  extravagance  or  adulation  of  hisj 
marble,  but  in  the  universal  voice  which! 
records  his  career,  and  cherishes  his  namej 
us  a  new  stimulant  of  public  virtue.  ! 

We  have  no  intention  of  retracing  the  | 
steps  by  which  this  memorable  man  grad-j 
uully  rose  to  so  high  a  rank  in  the  cstima-’ 
tion  of  his  own  times.  No  history  of  intel- 1 
lectual  eminence  during  the  latter  half  of ; 
the  ninenteeth  century — the  most  troubled,! 
important,  and  productive  period  of  human  j 
annals  since  the  birth  of  the  European 
kingdoms — can  be  written,  without  giving  ; 
some  testimonial  to  his  genius  in  every  I 
page.  But  his  progress  was  not  limited  to 
his  Age.  lie  is  still  progressive.  While' 
his  great  contemporaries  have  passed  away, ! 
honored  indeed,  and  leaving  magnificent  j 
proofs  of  their  powers,  in  the  honor  and  ! 
security  of  their  country,  Burke  has  not ! 
merely  retained  his  position  before  the  na- 1 
tional  eye,  but  has  continually  assumed  a  j 
loftier  stature,  and  shone  with  a  more  radi¬ 


ant  illumination.  The  great  politician  of 
his  day,  he  has  become  the  noblest  philoso¬ 
pher  of  ours.  Every  man  who  desires  to 
know  the  true  theory  of  public  morals,  and 
the  actual  causes  which  influence  the  rise 
and  fall  of  thrones,  makes  his  volumns  a 
study;  every  man  who  desires  to  learn  how 
the  most  solemn  and  essential  truths  may 
not  merely  be  adorned,  but  invigorated,  by 
the  richest  colorings  of  imagination,  must 
labor  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  compo¬ 


sition;  and  every  man  who,  born  in  party, 
desires  to  emancipate  his  mind  from  the 
egotism,  bitterness,  and  barreness  of  party, 
or  achieve  the  still  nobler  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  turning  its  evils  into  good,  and 
of  making  it  an  instrument  of  triumph  for 
the  general  cause  of  mankind,  must  mea¬ 
sure  the  merits  and  success  of  his  enter¬ 
prise  by  its  similarity  to  the  struggles,  the 
motives,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Edmund  Burke. 

The  present  volumes  contain  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  correspondence  which 
Burke  carried  on  with  his  personal  and 
public  friends  during  the  most  stirring  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life.  The  papers  had  been  put 
in  trust  of  the  late  French  Lawrence  the 
civilian,  and  brother  to  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  with  whom  was  combined  in  the 
trust  Dr.  King,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  both  able  men  and  particular  friends 
of  Burke.  But  Lawrence,  while  full  of  the 
intention  of  giving  a  life  of  his  celebratetl 
friend,  died  in  18(19,  and  the  papers  were 
bequeathed  by  the  widow  of  Burke,  who 
died  in  1812,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  Right  lien.  W.  Elliot,  and  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  for  the  publication  of  such  parts 
as  had  not  already  appeared.  This  duty 
chiefly  devolved  upon  Dr.  King,  who  had 
been  made  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  1808. 
Personal  infirmity,  and  that  most  distress¬ 
ing  of  all  infirmities,  decay  of  sight,  retard¬ 
ed  the  publishing  of  the  works;  but  six¬ 
teen  volumes  were  completed.  The  Bishop’s 
death  in  1828,  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes 
which  had  been  long  entertained,  of  an 
authentic  life  from  his  pen. 

On  this  melancholy  event,  the  papers 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Earl 
Fitzw'illiam,  from  whom  they  devolved  to 
the  present  Earl,  who  with  Sir.  Richard 
Bourke,  a  distant  relative  of  the  family,  and 
personally  intimate  with  Burke  during  the 
last  eight  years  of  his  life,  has  undertaken 
the  present  collection  of  his  letters.  Those 
letters  which  required  explanation  have 
been  supplied  with  intelligent  and  necessary 
notes,  and  the  whole  forms  a  singularly 
important  publication. 

Many  of  Burke’s  earliest  letters  were 
written  to  a  Richard  Shackleton,  the  son 
of  a  Quaker  at  whose  school  Burke  with 
his  two  brothers  had  been  placed  in  1741. 
In  1743,  he  was  placed  in  the  college  of 
Dublin,  and  then  commenced  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  Shackleton.  Even  those 
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letters  exhibit,  at  the  age  of  a  little  more 
than  fifteen,  the  sentiments  which  his  ma¬ 
ture  life  was  spent  in  establishing  and  en¬ 
larging.  lie  says  of  sectaries,  and  this 
was  to  a  sectary  himself  “  I  assure  you,  I 
don’t  think  near  so  favorjibly  of  those  sec¬ 
taries  you  mentioned,  (he  had  just  spoken 
of  the  comparative  safety  of  virtuous  hea¬ 
thens,  who,  not  having  known  the  name  of 
Christianity,  were  not  to  be  judged  by  its 
law,)  many  of  those  sectaries  breaking,  as 
they  themselves  confessed,  for  matters  of 
indifference,  and  no  way  concerned  in  the 
only  affair  that  is  necessary,  viz.,  salvation; 
and  what  a  great  crime  schism  is,  you  can’t 
be  ignorant.  This,  and  the  reasons  in  my 
last,  and  if  you  consider  what  will  occur  to 
yourself,  together  with  several  texts,  will 
bring  you  to  my  way  of  thinking  on  that 
point.  Let  us  endeavor  to  live  according: 
to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  that 
prescribed  them,  I  hope,  will  consider  our 
endeavors  to  please  him,  and  assist  us  in 
our  designs. 

“  I  don’t  like  that  part  of  your  letter, 
wherein  you  say  you  had  the  testimony  of 
well-doing  in  your  breast.  Whenever  such 
notions  rise  again,  endeavor  to  suppress 
them.  We  should  always  be  in  no  other 
than  the  state  of  a  penitent,  because  the 
most  righteous  of  us  is  no  better  than  a 
sinner.  Read  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  who  prayed  in  the  temple.” 

We  next  have  a  letter  exhibiting  the  ef- 
feet  of  external  things  on  the  writer’s  mind, 
and  expressed  with  almost  the  picturesque 
power  of  bis  higher  days.  He  tells  his 
friend,  that  he  will  endeavor  to  answer  his 
letter  in  good-humor,  “  though  every  thing 
around,”  he  says,  “  conspires  to  excite 
in  him  a  contrary  disposition — the  melan- 
choly  gloom  of  the  day,  the  whi.stling  winds, 
and  the  hoarse  rumbling  of  the  swollen 
Liffey,  with  a  flood  which  even  where  I  write 
lays  close  siege  to  our  own  street,  not  per¬ 
mitting  any  to  go  in  or  out  to  supply  us 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

After  some  statements  of  the  rise  of  the 
river,  he  says,  “  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see 
nature  in  those  great  though  terrible  scenes ; 
it  fills  the  mind  with  grand  ideas,  and  turns 
the  soul  in  upon  herself.  This,  together 
with  the  sedentary  life  I  lead,  forced  some 
reflections  on  me,  which  perhaps  would 
otherwise  not  have  occurred.  I  considered 
how  little  man  is,  yet,  in  his  own  mind,  how 
great.  He  is  lord  and  master  of  all  things, 
yet  scarce  can  command  any  thing.  What 
well  laid,  and  what  better  executed  scheme  of 
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his  is  there,but  what  a  small  change  of  nature 
is  entirely  able  to  defeat  and  abolish.  If 
but  one  element  happens  to  encroach  a  lit¬ 
tle  upon  another,  what  confusion  may  it 
not  create  in  his  affairs,  what  havoc,  what 
destruction  :  the  servant  destined  to  his  use, 
confines,  menaces,  and  frequently  destroys 
this  mighty,  this  feeble  lord.” 

One  of  those  letters  mentions  his  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  defeat  of  the  luckless  Charles 
Edward,  whose  hopes  of  the  British  crown 
were  extinguished  by  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  (April  16,  1746.)  “  The  Pretender 

who  gave  us  so  much  disturbance  for  some 
time  past,  is  at  length,  with  all  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  utterly  defeated,  and  himself  (as 
some  say)  taken  prisoner.  ’Tis  strange  to 
see  how  the  minds  of  the  people  are  in  a 
few  days  changed.  The  very  men,  who, 
but  a  while  ago,  while  they  were  alarmed 
by  his  progress,  so  heartily  cursed  and 
hated  those  unfortunate  creatures,  are  now 
all  pity,  and  wish  it  could  be  terminated 
without  bloodshed.  I  am  sure  I  share  in 
the  general  compassion.  It  is,  indeed, 
melancholy  to  consider  the  state  of  those 
unhappy  gentlemen  who  engaged  in  this 
aflfair,  (as  for  the  rest  they  lose  but  their 
lives,)  who  have  thrown  away  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  and  destroyed  their  families 
for  ever,  in  what,  I  believe,  they  thought  a 
just  cause.”  Those  sentiments  exhibit  the 
early  propensity  of  Burke’s  mind  to  a  gen¬ 
erous  dealing  with  political  opponents. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  a  zealous  admirer  of 
the  constitution  of  1688,  as  all  Irish  Protes¬ 
tants  were  of  his  day,  whether  old  or 
young;  and  yet  he  feels  an  unequivocal,  as 
it  was  a  just  compassion  for  the  brave  men, 
who,  under  an  impulse  of  misapplied  loyalty, 
and  in  obedience  to  a  mistaken  sense  of 
duty,  w'cnt  headlong  to  their  ruin,  for  a 
prince  who  was  a  Papist,  and  thus  would 
have  been,  like  his  father,  a  most  hazardous 
sovereign  to  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
England. 

In  allusion  to  his  collegiate  career,  he 
describes  himself  as  having  taken  up  every 
successive  subject,  with  an  ardor  which, 
however,  speedily  declined. 

“  First,  I  was  greatly  taken  with  natural 
philosophy,  which,  while  I  should  have 
given  my  mind  to  logic,  employed  me  in¬ 
cessantly,  (logic  forming  a  principal  part 
of  the  first  year’s  studies.)  This  I  call  my 
furor  mathrmaticus.  But  this  worked  off 
as  soon  as  I  began  to  read  it  in  the  college. 
This  threw  me  back  to  logic  and  metaphys¬ 
ics.  Here  1  remained  a  good  while,  and 
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with  much  pleasure,  and  this  was  vny  furor 
lofr'icus — a  disease  very  common  in  the  days 
of  ignorance,  and  very  uncommon  in  these 
enlightened  times.  Next  succeeded  the 
furor  historicus,  which  also  had  its  day, 
but  is  now  no  more,  being  absorbed  in  the 
furor  pocticuSy  which  (as  skilful  physicians 
assure  me)  is  difficultly  cured.  But  doc¬ 
tors  differ,  and  I  don’t  despair  of  a  cure.” 
Fortunately,  he  at  last  accomplished  that 
cure,  for  his  early  poetry  gives  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  future  excellence.  His  prose  is 
much  more  poetic,  even  in  those  early  let¬ 
ters,  than  his  verse.  A  great  poet  unques¬ 
tionably  is  a  great  man  ;  but  Burke’s  great¬ 
ness  was  to  be  achieved  in  another  sphere. 
It  is  only  in  the  visions  of  prophecy  that  we 
see  the  Lion  with  wings.  Burke  entered 
his  name  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  April 
1747,  and  went  to  Lon  Ion  to  keep  his  terms 
in  1753.  He  was  now  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  his  constitution  being  delicate, 
and  apparently  consumptive,  he  adopted, 
during  this  period  of  his  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  habit  to  which  he  probably  owed 
his  strength  of  constitution  in  after-life. 
During  the  vacations,  he  spent  his  time  in 
travelling  about  England,  generally  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  friend  and  relative,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Burke.  Though  his  finances  were  by 
no  means  narrow — his  father  being  a  man 
of  success  in  his  profession — Burke  proba¬ 
bly  travelled  the  greater  part  of  those  jour¬ 
neys  on  foot.  When  he  found  an  agreea¬ 
ble  country  town  or  village,  he  fixed  his 
quarters  there,  leading  a  regular  life,  ris¬ 
ing  early,  taking  frequent  exercise,  and 
employing  himself  according  to  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  hour.  There  could  be  no 
wiser  use  of  his  leisure ;  exercise  of  the 
frame  is  health  of  the  mind,  open  air  is  life 
to  the  student,  change  of  scene  is  mental 
vigor  to  an  inquiring,  active,  and  eager 
spirit;  and  thus  the  feeble  boy  invigorated 
himself  for  the  most  strenuous  labors  of  the 
man,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  career 
of  e  ninent  usefulness  and  public  honor  for 
nearly  half  a  century  of  the  most  stirring 
pcri!»d  of  the  modern  world. 

Some  of  his  letters  touch,  in  his  style  of 
grave  humor,  on  these  pleasant  wanderings. 
— “  You  have  compared  me,  for  my  ram¬ 
bling  disposition,  to  the  sun.  Sincerely,  I 
can’t  help  finding  a  likeness  myself,  for 
they  say  the  sun  sends  down  much  the  same 
influences  whenever  he  comes  into  the  same 
signs.  Now  I  am  influenced  to  shake  off 
my  laziness,  and  write  to  you  at  the  sapie 
time  of  the  year,  and  from  the  same  west 


country  I  wrote  my  last  in.  Since  I  had 
your  letter  I  have  often  shifted  the  scene. 

[  spent  part  of  the  winter,  that  is  the  term 
time,  in  London,  and  part  in  Croydon  in 
Surrey.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  finding  myself  attacked  with  my  old 
complaints,  I  went  once  more  to  Bristol, 
and  found  the  same  benefit.”  Of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  at  Monmouth,  he  says  they  would 
almost  compose  a  novel,  and  of  a  more 
curious  kind  than  is  generally  issued  from 
the  press.  He  and  his  relative  formed  the 
topic  of  the  town,  both  while  they  were  there 
and  after  they  left  it.  “  The  most  inno¬ 
cent  scheme,”  said  he,  “  they  guessed,  was 
that  of  fortune-hunting;  and  w'hen  they 
saw  us  quit  the  town  without  wives,  the 
lower  sort  sagaciously  judged  us  spies  to 
the  French  king.  What  is  much  more 
odd  is,  that  here  my  companion  and  I  puz¬ 
zled  them  .as  much  as  we  did  at  Monmouth, 
[he  was  then  at  Turlaine  in  Wiltshire,]  for 
this  is  a  place  of  very  great  trade  in  mak¬ 
ing  fine  clothes,  in  which  they  employ  a 
great  number  of  hands.  The  first  conjec¬ 
ture  they  made  w.as,  that  we  w'ere  authors, 
for  they  could  not  fancy  how  any  other  sort 
of  people  could  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
at  books;  but  finding  that  w'e  receive  from 
time  to  time  a  good  many  letters,  they  con¬ 
clude  us  merchants.  They  at  last  began  to 
apprehend  that  we  w’ere  spies  from  Spain 
on  their  trade.”  Still  they  appeared  mys¬ 
terious;  and  the  old  woman  in  whose  lodg¬ 
ings  they  lived,  paid  them  the  rather  ambig¬ 
uous  compliment  of  Staying,  “  I  believe  that 
you  be  gentlemen,  but  I  ask  no  questions.” 
“  What  makes  the  thing  still  better,”  says 
Burke,  “  about  the  same  time  we  came 
hither,  arrived  a  little  parson  equally  a 
stranger ;  but  he  spent  a  good  part  of  his 
time  in  shooting  and  other  country  amuse¬ 
ments,  got  drunk  at  night,  got  drunk  in  the 
morning,  and  became  intimate  with  every 
body  in  the  village.  But  he  surprised  no¬ 
body,  no  questions  w^ere  asked  about  him, 
because  he  lived  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  that  two  men  should  come  into  a 
strange  country,  and  partake  of  none  of  the 
country  diversions,  seek  no  acquaintance, 
and  live  entirely  recluse,  is  something  so 
inexplicable  as  to  puzzle  the  wisest  heads, 
even  that  of  the  parish-clerk  himself” 
About  the  year  175(5,  Burke,  still  with¬ 
out  a  profession — for  though  he  had  kept 
his  terms  he  was  never  called  to  the  bar — 
bega?i  to  feel  the  restlessness,  perhaps  the 
self-condemnation,  natural  to  every  man 
who  feels  life  advancing  on  him  without  an 
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object.  He  now  determined  to  try  his  j 
streiiiTth  .IS  an  atithor,  and  jmblished  his  j 
Vindiration  of  Natural  Society — a  pam-  j 
phlet  in  which,  adopting  tlie  showy  style  of! 
Bolingbroke,  but  pushing  his  arguments  to 
the  extreme,  he  shows  the  fallacy  of  his  j 
principles.  This  work  excited  consider.!- j 
ble  attention  at  the  time.  The  name  of  the  ' 
author  remained  unknown,  and  the  imitation 
was  so  complete,  that  for  some  time  it  was 
regarded  as  a  posthumous  work  of  the  in¬ 
fidel  lord.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  later  pub¬ 
lications,  exclaims — Who  now  reads  Bo¬ 
lingbroke?  who  ever  read  him  through? 
We  may  be  assured,  at  least,  that  one  read 
him  through;  and  that  one  was  Edmund 
Burke.  The  dashing  rhetoric,  and  head¬ 
long  statements  of  Bolingbroke  ;  his  sin- 
gular  affluence  of  language,  and  his  e.asy 
disregard  of  fact ;  the  boundless  lavishing 
and  overflow  of  an  excitable  and  glowing 
mind,  on  topics  in  which  prejudice  and 
passion  equally  hurried  him  onward,  and 
which  the  bitter  recollections  of  thwarted 
ambition  made  him  regard  as  things  to  be 
trampled  on,  if  his  own  fame  was  to  survive, 
was  incomj)arably  transferred  by  Burke  to 
his  own  pages.  The  performance  pro¬ 
duced  a  remarkable  sensation  amongst  the  | 
leaders  of  public  opinion  and  literature.  ■ 
Chesterfield  pronounced  it  to  be  from  the  | 
pen  of  Bolingbroke.  Mallet,  the  literary! 
lord’s  residuary  legatee,  was  forced  to  dis-j 
claim  it  by  public  advertisement;  but  M.al-j 
let’s  credit  was  not  of  the  firmest  order, 
and  his  denial  was  scarcely  believed  until 
Burke’s  name,  as  the  author,  was  known. 
But  his  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  j 
Origin  of  the  Sublime,  and  Beautiful,  j 
brought  him  more  unequivocal  applause,  j 
His  theory  on  this  subject  has  been  disput-  j 
ed,  and  is  obviously  disputable  ;  but  it  was  j 
chiefly  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  it 
has  never  been  wholly  superseded,  and,  for 
elegance  of  diction,  has  never  been  equal¬ 
led.  It  brought  him  into  immediate  inter¬ 
course  with  all  that  may  be  called  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  literature — Lyttleton,  Warburton, 
Soame  Jenyns,  Hume,  Reynolds,  Lord 
Bath,  Johnson,  the  gre.atest  though  the  least 
influential  of  them  all,  and  Mrs.  Montague, 
the  least  but  the  most  influential  of  them  i 
all.  There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  called  fortune  in  this  successful  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  higher  orders  of  London 
society  ;  for  many  a  work  of  superior  intel¬ 
ligence  and  more  important  originality  has 
been  produced,  without  making  its  anthor 
known  beyond  the  counter  of  the  publisher. 
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But  what  chance  began  his  merits  com¬ 
pleted.  The  work  w.as  unquestionably  fit 
for  the  hands  of  blue-stockingism  ;  the  topic 
was  ple.asing  to  literary  romance ;  the  very 
title  had  a  charm  for  the  species  of  philoso¬ 
phy  which  lounges  on  sofas,  and  t.alks  met¬ 
aphysics  in  the  intervals  of  the  concert  or 
the  card-table.  It  may  surprise  us,  that  in 
j  an  age  when  so  many  manly  and  muscular 
understandings  existed  at  the  same  time  in 
London,  things  so  infinitely  trifling  as  con- 
versazioncs  should  have  been  endured;  but 
conversaziones  there  were,  and  Burke’s 
book  was  precisely  made  to  their  admira- 
j  tion.  It  is  no  dishonor  to  the  matured  abil- 
!  ities  of  this  great  man,  that  he  produced  a 
j  book  which  found  its  natural  place  on  the 
j  toilet-tables,  and  its  natural  praise  in  the 
1  tongues  of  the  Mrs.  Montagues  of  this 
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world.  It  might  have  been  worse ;  he 
!  never  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  make  it 
I  better ;  the  theory  is  worth  nothing,  but 
I  the  language  is  elegant ;  and  the  whole,  re- 
:  garded  as  the  achievement  of  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  does  honor  to  the  spirit  of  his 
1  study,  and  the  polish  of  his  pen. 

A  change  was  now  to  take  place  in 
Burke’s  whole  career.  He  might  have  per¬ 
ished  in  poverty,  notwithstanding  his  gen¬ 
ius,  except  for  the  chance  which  introduced 
him  to  Fitzherbert,  a  graceful  and  ac¬ 
complished  man,  who  united  to  a  high  tone 
of  fashionable  life  a  gratification  in  the  in- 
tercourse  of  intelligent  society.  Partly 
through  this  gentleman’s  interference,  and 
partly  through  that  of  the  late  Earl  ofChar- 
lemont,  Burke  was  introduced  to  M’illiam 
Gerard  Hamilton,  who  shortly  after  went 
to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  lord-lieuten¬ 
ant.  Lord  Halifax.  However,  this  connex¬ 
ion,  though  it  continued  for  six  years,  was 
evidently  an  uneasy  one  to  Burke  ;  .and  a 
letter  written  by  him  in  the  second  year  of 
his  private  secretaryship  to  Hamilton,  shows 
how  little  they  were  fitted  for  cordial  associ¬ 
ation.  A  pension  of  cfBOO  a-year  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Burke  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
services,  which,  however,  he  evidently 
seemed  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a  retainimr 
fee.  In  consequence  of  this  conception, 
and  the  fear  of  being  fettered  for  life,  Burke 
wrote  a  letter,  stating  that  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  pub¬ 
lication  on  his  own  account. 

“  M'hatever  advantages,”  said  he,  “  I 
have  acquired,  have  been  owing  to  some 
small  degree  of  literary  reputation.  It 
would  be  hard  to  persuade  me  that  any  fur¬ 
ther  services  which  your  kindness  may  pro- 
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pose  for  me,  or  any  in  which  my  friends  may 
co-operate  with  you,  will  not  be  greatly 
facilitated  hy  doing  something  to  cultivate 
and  keep  alive  the  same  reputation  I  am 
fully  sensible  that  this  reputation  may  be  as 
much  hazarded  as  forwarded  by  a  new  pub¬ 
lication;  but  because  a  certain  oblivion  is 
the  consequence  to  writers  of  my  inferior 
class  of  an  entire  neglect  of  publication,  I 
consider  it  such  a  risk  as  must  sometimes 
be  run.  For  this  purpose  some  short  time, 
at  convenient  intervals,  and  especially  at 
the  dead  time  of  the  year,  it  would  be  re¬ 
quisite  to  study  and  consult  proper  books. 
The  matter  may  be  very  easily  settled  by  a 
good  understanding  between  ourselves,  and 
by  a  discreet  liberty,  which  I  think  you 
would  not  wish  to  restrain,  or  I  to  abuse.” 

However,  it  will  be  seen  that  Gerard 
Hamilton  thought  dilferently  on  the  subject. 
We  break  off  this  part  of  the  correspond-  j 
ence,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  frag-j 
ment  of  that  wisdom  which  formed  so  early  | 
and  so  promising  a  portion  of  the  mind  of: 
Burke.  In  writing  of  his  brother  Richard  j 
to  his  Irish  friend,  he  says — “  Poor  Dick  j 
sets  off  at  the  beginning  of  next  week  for 
the  Granadas,  [in  which  he  had  obtained  a 
place  under  government.]  He  goes  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  which  are  all  but  little 
enough  to  battle  with  a  bad  climate  and  a 
bad  season.  But  it  must  be  submitted  to. 
Providence  never  intended,  to  much  the 
greater  part,  an  entire  life  of  ease  and  qui¬ 
et.  A  peaceable,  honorable,  and  affluent 
decline  of  life  must  be  purchased  by  a  labo¬ 
rious  or  hazardous  youth  ;  and  every  day,  I 
think  more  and  more  that  it  is  well  worth 
the  purchase.  Poverty  and  age  suit  very  ill 
tocrether,  and  a  course  of  struggruiji  is  mis- 
erable  indeed,  when  strength  is  decayed  and 
hope  gone.  Tar  pc  senex  mifes  !'* 

Burke’s  quarrel  with  Hamilton  ended  in 
his  resigning  his  pension.  His  feelings  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  deeply  hurt  hy  Hamilton’s 
superciliousness,  and  his  demand  for  the 
riglit  to  employ  the  whole  time  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  .secretary.  In  a  long  explanatory  let¬ 
ter  to  Hutchinson,  a  leading  member  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  father  of  the  late 
Lord  Donoughmore,  he  says,  indignantly 
enough — “  I  flatter  myself  to  let  you  see 
that  I  deserved  to  be  considered  in  another 
manner  than  as  one  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  cat¬ 
tle,  or  as  a  piece  of  his  household  stuff.  Six 
of  the  best  years  of  my  life  he  took  me  from 
every  pursuit  of  literary  reputation,  or  of 
improvement  of  my  fortune.  In  that  time 
he  made  his  own  fortune,  a  very  great  one  ; 


and  he  has  also  taken  to  himself  the  a  cry 
little  one  which  I  had  made.  In  all  this 
time  you  may  easily  conceive  how  much  I 
felt  at  being  left  behind  by  almost  all  rnjr 
contemporaries.  There  never  was  a  season 
more  favorable  for  any  man  who  chose  to 
enter  into  the  career  of  public  life;  and  I 
think  I  am  not  guilty  of  ostentation  in  sup¬ 
posing  my  own  moral  character  and  my  in¬ 
dustry,  my  friends  and  connexions,  when 
Mr.  H.  first  sought  my  acquaintance,  were 
not  at  all  inferior  to  those  of  several  whose 
fortune  is  at  this  day  upon  a  very  dilferent 
footing  from  mine.” 

It  is  evident  that  Burke’s  mind  was  at  this 
period  turned  to  authorship,  and  that  his 
chief  quarrel  arose  from  the  petty  and  prag¬ 
matical  demand  of  Hamilton,  that  he  should 
abandon  it  altogether.  Burke  soon  had  am¬ 
ple  revenge,  if  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  ob¬ 
scurity  into  which  Hamilton  rapidly  fell,  and 
the  buniesque  which  alone  revived  his  name 
from  its  obscurity.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  must  have  been  a  lesson  to  the  vani¬ 
ty  of  the  one,  as  pungent  as  was  its  triumph. 
If  ever  the  fate  of  Tantalus  was  realized  to 
man,  it  was  in  the  perpetual  thirst  and  per¬ 
petual  disappointment  of  Hamilton  for  pub¬ 
lic  name.  The  cup  never  reached  his  lips  but 
it  was  instantly  dry  ;  while  Burke  was  seen 
revelling  in  the  full  flow  of  public  renown — 
buoyant  on  the  stream  into  which  so  many 
others  plunged  only  to  sink,  and  steering  his 
noble  course  with  a  full  mastery  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  “  Single-speech  Hamilton”  became  a 
title  of  ridicule,  while  Burke  was  pouring 
forth,  night  after  night,  speech  after  speech, 
rich  in  the  most  sparkling  and  most  solid 
opulence  of  the  mind.  He  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  man,  to  have  never  cast  a 
glance  at  the  decrepitude  of  the  formal  cox¬ 
comb  whom  he  once  acknowledged  as  his 
leader,  and  compared  his  shrunk  shape  with 
the  vigorous  and  athletic  proportions  of  his 
own  intellectual  stature.  Hamilton,  too, 
must  have  had  many  a  pang.  The  wretched 
nervousness  of  character  which  at  once 
stimulated  him  to  pine  for  distinction,  and 
disqualified  him  from  obtaining  it,  must 
have  made  his  life  miserable.  If  the  magni¬ 
ficent  conception  of  the  poet’s  Prometheus 
could  be  lowered  to  any  thing  so  trivial  as  a 
disappointed  politician  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  burlesque  might  be  amply  shown 
in  a  mind  helplessly  struggling  against  a 
sense  of  its  own  inferiority,  gnawed  by  envy 
at  the  success  of  better  men,  and  with  only 
suflicietit  intellectual  sensibility  remaining 
to  have  that  gnawing  constantly  renewed. 
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Burke’s  letters  to  the  chief  Irishmen  with 
whom  his  residence  in  Dublin  hud  brought 
him  into  intercourse,  long  continued  indig- 
nant.  “  Having  presumed,”  said  he  in  one 
of  those  explanatory  letters,  ”  to  put  a  test 
to  me,  which  no  man  not  born  in  Africa 
ever  thought  of  takin/,  on  my  refusal  he 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  me  in  the  most 
insolent  manner.  He,  indeed,  entered  into 
two  several  negotiations  afterwards,  but 
both  poisoned  in  their  first  principles  by  the 
same  spirit  of  injustice  with  which  he  set 
out  in  his  first  dealings  with  me.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  could  never  give  way  to  his  proposals. 
The  whole  ended  by  his  possessing  himself 
of  that  small  reward  for  my  services  which, 

I  since  find,  he  had  a  very  small  share  in 
procuring  for  me.  After,  or,  indeed,  rather 
during  his  negotiations,  he  endeavored  to 
stain  my  character  and  injure  my  future 
fortune,  by  every  calumny  his  malice  could 
suggest.  This  is  the  case  of  my  connexion 
with  Mr  Hamilton.” 

If  all  this  be  true — and  who  ever  impeach¬ 
ed  the  veracity  of  Burke  in  any  thing  ? — 
the  more  effectually  his  enemy  was  trampled 
the  better :  malice  can  be  punished  suffi¬ 
ciently  only  by  extirpation. 

A  powerful  letter  to  Henry  Flood,  then 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  shows  how  deeply 
Burke  felt  the  vexation  of  Hamilton’s  con¬ 
duct,  and  not  less  explicitly  administers  the 
moral,  of  how  much  must  be  suffered  by 
every  man  who  enters  into  the  conflicts  of 
public  life. 

Flood,  too,  had  his  share  of  those  vexa¬ 
tions  ;  perhaps  more  of  them  than  his  cor¬ 
respondent.  Henry  Flood  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  whom  Ireland  had 
produced.  Commencing  his  career  with  a 
handsome  fortune,  he  had  plunged  into  the 
dissipation  which  was  almost  demanded  of 
men  of  family  in  his  day;  but  some  acci¬ 
dental  impression  (webelive  a  fit  of  illness) 
suddenly  changed  his  whole  course.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  public  life,  entered 
the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  and  suddenly 
astonished  every  body  by  his  total  transfor¬ 
mation  from  a  mere  man  of  fashion  to  a 
vigorous  and  brilliant  public  orator.  He 
was  the  most  logical  of  public  speakers, 
without  the  formality  of  logic,  and  the  most 
imaginative,  without  the  flourish  of  fancy 
For  ten  years.  Flood  was  the  leader  of  the 
House,  on  wdiichever  side  he  stood.  He 
was  occasionally  in  opposition,  and  the 
champion  of  opposition  politics  in  his  ear¬ 
lier  career;  but  at  length,  unfortunately 
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alike  for  his  feelings  and  his  fame,  he  grew 
indolent,  accepted  an  almost  sinecure 
place,  and  indulged  himself  in  ease  and 
silence  for  full  ten  years.  A  loss  like  this 
was  irreparable,  in  the  short  duration  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  living  supremacy  of  statesman¬ 
ship.  No  man  in  the  records  of  the 
English  parliament  has  been  at  his  highest 
vigor  for  more  than  ten  years;  he  may 
have  been  rising  before,  or  inheriting  a 
portion  of  his  parliamentary  distinction — 
enough  to  give  dignity  to  his  decline;  but 
his  true  time  has  past,  and  thenceforth  he 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  reflection  of  his 
own  renown.  Flood  had  already  passed 
his  hour  when  he  was  startled  by  the  new¬ 
born  splendor  of  Grattan.  The  contest 
instantly  commenced  between  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  men,  and  was  carried  on  for 
a  while  with  singular  animation,  and  not 
less  singular  animosity.  The  ground  of 
contest  was  the  constitution  of  1782.  The 
exciting  cause  of  contest  was  the  wrath 
of  Flood  at  seeing  the  laurels  which  he 
had  relinquished  seized  by  a  younger 
cham|)ion,  and  the  daring,  yet  justified 
confidence  of  Grattan  in  his  own  admirable 
powers  to  win  and  wear  them.  Flood,  in 
the  bitterst  pungency  of  political  epigram, 
charged  Grattan  with  having  sold  himself 
to  the  people,  and  then  sold  the  people  to 
the  minister  for  prompt  payment.  (A  vote 
of  c£5l),000  had  been  passed  to  purchase 
an  estate  for  Grattan.)  Grattan  retorted, 
that  “Flood,  after  having  sold  himself  to 
the  minister,  was  angry  only  because  he 
was  interrupted  in  the  attempt  to  sell  him¬ 
self  to  the  people.”  The  country,  fond  of 
the  game  of  partizanship,  ranged  itself 
under  the  banners  of  both,  alternately  hiss¬ 
ed  and  applauded  both,  and  at  length  aban¬ 
doned  both,  and  in  its  new  fondness  for 
change,  adopted  the  bolder  banners  of 
revolution.  Both  were  fighting  for  a  sha- 
dow,  and  both  must  have  known  it;  but 
the  prize  of  rhetoric  was  not  to  be  given 
up  without  a  struggle.  The  “  constitu¬ 
tion ’’-was  rapidly  forgotten,  when  Flood 
retired  into  England  and  obscurity ;  and 
Grattan,  who  had  been  left,  if  not  vic¬ 
tor,  at  least  possessor  of  the  field,  grew 
tired  of  struggles  without  a  purpose,  and 
plaudits  without  a  reward.  The  absurdity 
of  aflecting  an  independence  which  could 
not  exist  an  hour  but  by  the  protection  of 
England,  and  the  burlesque  of  a  parlia¬ 
ment  into  which  no  man  entered  but  in 
expectation  of  a  job;  the  scandal  of  an 
Irish  slave- market,  and  the  costliness  of 
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purchasing  representatives,  only  to  be  sold 
by  them  in  turn,  became  so  palpable  to  the 
national  eye,  that  the  nation  contemptuous¬ 
ly  cashiered  the  legislature.  The  gamblers 
who  had  made  their  fortunes  off  the  people, 
and  had  amused  themselves  with  building 
a  house  of  cards,  saw  their  p.aper  fabric  fall 
at  the  first  breath ;  and  the  nation  looked 
on  the  fall  with  the  negligent  scorn  excited 
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m  rational  eyes  by  detected  imposture. 
The  attempt  is  once  more  prepared,  but 
Ireland  will  have  no  house  of  cards,  still 
less  will  she  suffer  the  building  of  an  hos¬ 
pital  for  decayed  fashion  and  impotent 
intrigue — a  receptacle  for  political  incura¬ 
bles — and  meritorious,  in  the  sight  even  of 
its  projectors,  simply  for  affording  them 
snug  stewardships,  showy  governorships, 
and  the  whole  sinecure  system  of  emolu¬ 
ment  without  responsibility. 

Burke  again  repeats  to  Flood  his  wrath 
at  Hamilton’s  provocation. — “  The  occasion 
of  our  difference  was  not  any  act  whatso¬ 
ever  on  my  part,  it  was  entirely  on  his — 
by  a  voluntary,  but  most  insolent  and  in¬ 
tolerable  demand,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  a  claim  of  servitude  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.”  He  then  alludes  to  the 
position  of  political  parties,  and  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  which 
shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  “  Nothing 
but  an  intractable  temper  in  your  friend 
Pitt  can  prevent  an  admirable  and  most 
lasting  system  from  being  put  together ; 
and  this  crisis  will  show  whether  pride  or 
patriotism  be  predominant  in  his  character, 
for  you  may  be  assured  that  he  has  it  now 
in  his  power  to  come  into  the  service  of 
his  country  upon  any  plan  of  politics  he 
may  choose  to  dictate ;  with  great  and 
honorable  claims  to  himself  and  to  every 
friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  with  such 
a  stretch  of  power  as  will  be  equal  to  every 
thing  but  absolute  despotism  over  king  and 
kingdom.  A  few  days  will  show  whether 
he  will  take  this  part  or  that  of  continuing 
on  his  back  at  llayes,  (his  country  seat,) 
talking  fustian,  excluded  from  all  ministe¬ 
rial,  and  incapable  of  all  parliamentary 
service ;  for  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever, 
but  his  pride  may  disable  him  more  than 
his  gout.” 

We  then  have  an  odd  rambling  letter 
from  Dr.  Leland,  the  author  of  a  History 
of  Ireland,  a  heavy  performance  but  an 
honest  one,  and  by  far  the  best  and  the 
least  unfortunate  of  the  unfortunate  attempts 
to  rationalize  the  caprices  and  calamities 
of  that  unhappy  country.  Lcland’s  letter 


is  written  in  congratulation  to  the  two 
brothers,  Edmund  and  William  Burke,  the 
former  having  been  appointed  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in 
July  1765,  the  latter  one  of  the  under  sec¬ 
retaries  of  state.  In  speaking  of  Ireland, 
this  writer  says,  sensibly  enough,  ‘‘  Let 
who  will  come  to  govern  us  poor  wretches, 
I  care  not,  provided  we  are  decently  gov¬ 
erned.  I  would  not  have  his  secretary  a 
jolly,  good-humored,  abandoned  profligate, 
(the  most  dangerous  character  in  society,) 
or  a  sullen,  vain,  proud,  selfish,  cankered- 
hearted,  envious  reptile — though  what  mat¬ 
ter  who  is  either  lieutenant  or  secretary  ?” 

Burke  was  not  at  this  time  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  nor  until  the  2Gth  of  December  in 
this  year,  when  he  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Wendover,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lord  Verney.  A  letter  from  Dr. 
Markham,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York, 
shows  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
his  abilities  were  held,  and  the  expectations 
which  he  excited  among  able  men,  at  a 
period  when  his  parliamentary  faculties 
were  still  unknown.  He  says  to  William 
Burke, — “  I  was  informed  of  Ned’s  cold 
by  a  letter  from  Skynner.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it  is  so  much  better.  I  should  be 
grieved  to  hear  he  was  ill  at  any  time,  and 
particularly  at  so  critical  a  time  as  this. 
I  think  much  will  depend  on  his  outset.  I 
wish  him  to  appear  at  once  in  some  impor¬ 
tant  question.  If  he  has  but  that  confidence 
in  his  strength  which  I  have  always  had, 
he  cannot  fail  of  appearing  with  lustre.  I 
am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  he  feels 
his  own  consequence  as  well  as  the  crisis 
of  his  situation.  He  is  now  on  the  ground 
on  which  I  have  been  so  many  years  wish¬ 
ing  to  see  him.  One  splendid  day  will 
crush  the  malevolence  of  enemies,  as  well 
as  the  envy  of  some  who  often  praise  him. 
When  his  reputation  is  once  established, 
the  common  voice  will  either  silence  ma¬ 
lignity  or  destroy  its  effect.” 

This  was  written  three  days  after  Burke’s 
entrance  into  Parliament.  It  is  curious  to 
see,  in  the  letters  of  those  early  correspond¬ 
ents,  most  of  them  accomplished  and  prac¬ 
tical  men,  how  fully  they  were  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  his  promised  superiority. 
“  You  are  now,  I  am  certain,”  says  Leland, 
“  a  man  of  business,  deeply  immersed  in 
public  affairs  commercial  and  political. 
You  will  show  yourself  a  man  of  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  will 
not,  I  am  certain,  build  your  reputation 
and  consequence  there  upon  a  single  stud- 
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ied  manufiictured  piece  of  clocpience,  and 
then,  like  the  brazen  head,  shut  your  mouth 
for  ever.  I  trust  I  shall  hear  of  your  rising 
regularly,  though  rapidily  ;  that  1  shall  hear 
of  ministers  begging  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  accept  of  being  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  and  then  of  your  soaring  so  high 
as  to  be  quite  out  of  view  of  such  insects  as 
I — and  so  good  night,  my  dear  Ned.  If 
ever  chance  should  bring  us  together,  we 
are  quite  ruined  as  companions.  The 
saunterings,  the  readings,  the  laughinors, 
and  the  dosings  in  Mount  Gallagher  (his 
country  seat)  are  all  over.  Your  head  is 
filled  with  questions,  divisions,  and  major¬ 
ities.  My  thoughts  are  employed  on  Louth 
and  Warburton.” 

Burke  began  his  parliamentary  triumphs 
with  but  little  delay.  The  colonies  were  • 
the  grand  subject  of  the  time,  and  Burke  1 
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“  Ilis  opinion,”  he  writes,  “  is  that  nothing 
could  be  more  remote  from  awkwardness 
or  constraint  than  your  manner;  that  your 
style,  ideas,  and  expressions,  were  peculiar¬ 
ly  your  own;  natural  and  unalfected,  and 
so  different  from  the  cant  of  tlie  House,  or 
from  the  jargon  of  the  bar,  that  he  could 
not  imagine  any  thing  more  agreeable ; 
that  you  did  not  dwell  upon  a  point  till  you 
had  tired  it  out,  as  is  the  way  of  most  speak¬ 
ers,  but  kept  on  with  fresh  ideas  crowding 
upon  you,  and  rising  one  out  of  another,  all 
leading  to  one  point,  which  was  constantly 
kept  in  view  to  the  audience  ;  and  although 
every  thing  seemed  a  kind  of  new  political 
philosophy,  yet  it  was  all  to  the  purpose  and 
well-connected,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect; 
and  that  he  admired  your  last  speech  the 
more  as  it  was  impromptu.  I  thought  he 
was  describing  to  me  a  Greek  orator,  whose 


instantly  devoted  himself  to  that  subject  select  orations  I  had  translated  four  times 
with  the  whole  force  of  his  capacious  intel-  when  I  first  went  to  the  university,  and 
lect.  He  was  regarded  by  the  House,  on  therefore  marked  the  traits  of  this  charac- 
the  first  speech  which  he  made  on  this  volu-  ter.  It  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  com- 
minous  topic,  as  exhibiting  extraordinary  municate  to  you  a  decision  from  so  great 
knowledge,  combined  with  a  power  of  Ian-  a  master  himself,  though  differing  from  you 
guage  unequalled  save  by  Chatham  himself,  j  in  party,  that  you  may  go  on  in  a  way  you 
One  of  the  letters  of  congratulation  is  from !  have  begun,  with  such  glory  to  yourself, 
Dr.  Marriott,  who  was  afterwards  judge  of  j  and  to  which  you  add  so  much  by  being  so 
the  court  of  admiralty.  “Permit  me  to  j  little  sensible  of  it. 

tell  you  that  you  are  the  person  the  least)  In  1760  the  Rockingham  ministry  was 
sensible  of  the  members  of  the  House  of)  suddenly  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  all  its 
Commons,  how  much  glory  you  acquired  connexions,  of  course,  went  down  along 
last  Monday  night;  and  it  would  be  an  ad-  with  it.  The  marquis  was  a  man  of  great 
ditional  satisfaction  to  you  that  this  testimo-  estate  and  excellent  intentions,  but  his 
ny  comes  from  a  judge  of  public  speaking,  ministry  realized  the  Indian  fable  of  the 
the  most  disinterested  and  capable  ofjudg-  globe  being  planted  on  a  tortoise — the  rner- 
ing  of  it.  Dr.  Hay  assures  me  that  your  it  of  the  political  tortoise  being,  in  this  in¬ 
speech  was  fiir  superior  to  that  of  any  other  stance,  to  stand  still,  while  its  ambition  un¬ 
speaker  on  the  colonies  that  night.  I  could  fortunately  was  to  move.  The  consequence 
not  refrain  from  acquainting  you  with  an  naturally  followed,  that  tlie  world  took  its 
opinion,  which  must  so  greatly  encourage  own  course,  and  left  the  tortoise  behind, 
you  to  proceed,  and  to  place  the  palm  of  But  Burke  had  distinguished  himself  so 
the  orator  with  those  which  you  have  al-  much  that  offers  of  office  were  made  to  him 
ready  acquired  of  the  writer  and  philoso-  from  the  succeeding  administration.  Those 
pher.”  Hay  was  afterwards  judge  of  the  he  declined,  and  commenced  that  neutral 
admiralty.  At  his  death  he  was  succeed-  existence  which,  with  the  majority  of  poll¬ 
ed  by  Marriott.  He  was  of  the  Bedford  ticians,  is  worse  than  none.  There  was  a 
party,  which,  as  it  was  wholly  opposed  to  weakness  in  Burke’s  character  which  did 
the  Rockingham,  made  the  testimony  more  him  infinite  mischief  for  the  first  ten  years 
valuable.  of  his  political  life.  We  shall  not  call 

Burke’s  second  speech  was  equally  the  it  an  affectation  in  the  instance  of  so  great 
subject  of  admiration.  A  second  letter  a  man,  but  it  paid  all  the  penalties  of  folly 
from  Marriott,  with  whom  he  had  had  some  — and  this  was  his  propensity  to  feel,  or  at 
conversation  expressive  of  his  own  diffi-  least  to  express,  a  personal  affection  for  the 
deuce,  at  least  as  to  his  manner  in  address-  men  whom  he  politically  followed.  Even 
ing  the  House,  mentions  once  more  the  of  Hamilton,  the  most  supercilious  and  least 
opinion  of  Dr.  Hay,  for  whose  taste  Mar-  loveable  of  mankind,  Burke  speaks  with  a 
riott  seems  to  have  had  great  deference,  tenderness  absolutely  ridiculous  amongst 
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politicians.  Of  Lord  Rockingham  he  sel-  with  his  attendant  goddesses,  to  the  tran- 
dom  speaks  but  in  a  tone  of  romance,  sin-  quil  realms  of  the  llippomolgi. 
gularly  inapplicable  to  that  formal  and  fri-  And  this  high-bred  condition  of  affairs 
gid  figure  of  aristocracy.  Of  in  latter  was  the  more  repulsive,  from  the  fact  that 
days,  he  spoke  in  a  sentimental  tone  worthy  the  greater  number  of  these  disposers  of 
only  of  a  lover  on  the  French  stage ;  and,  office  and  dividers  of  empire  were  among 
in  all  these  instances,  he  was  doubtless  the  emptiest  of  mankind.  The  succession 
laughed  at,  notwithstanding  all  his  sensibil-  of  ministers,  from  the  days  of  Walpole, 
ities.  With  the  highest  admiration  of  his  (unquestionably  a  shrewd  though  a  coarse 
genius,  we  must  believe,  for  the  sake  of  his  mind,  and  profligate  personage,)  with  the 
understanding,  that  he  adopted  this  style  exception  of  Chatham,  was  a  list  of  silken 
merely  for  fashion’s  sake;  for  familiarity,  imbeciles;  very  rich,  or  very  high-born,  or 
which  is  akin  to  fondness,  as  we  are  told  very  handsomely  supplied  with  boroughs, 
by  the  poets  that  pity  is  akin  to  love,  was  but,  in  all  other  senses,  the  last  men  who 
much  the  foolish  fashion  of  the  day.  Men  should  have  been  intrusted  with  power, 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  doubtless  of  the  We  have  to  thank  the  satirists,  the  pub- 
haughtiest  arrogance,  were  called  Tom,  lie  misfortunes,  and  even  the  demagogues, 
and  Dick,  and  Harry  ;  and  this  silliness  was  for  extinguishing  this  smooth  and  pacific 
the  language  of  high  life,  until  the  French  system.  Junius,  with  his  sarcastic  pen, 
Revolution  and  the  democratic  war  at  home  the  American  war,  and  even  the  gross  im- 
taught  them,  that  if  they  adopted  the  phra-  pudence  of  Wilkes,  stirred  the  public  mind 
seology  of  their  own  footmen,  their  footmen  to  remember  that  it  had  a  voice  in  the  state, 
would  probably  take  possession  oftheir  title-  A  manlier  period  succeeded  ;  and  we  shall 
deeds.  no  more  hear  of  the  government  being  di- 

The  hollowness  of  public  life  is  as  soon  vided  among  the  select  party,  like  a  twelfth 
discovered  as  the  haughtiness  of  public  men.  cake,  nor  see  the  interests  of  a  nation  which 
A  man  of  heart  like  Burke  ought  to  have  represents  the  interests  of  the  globe,  corn- 
disdained  even  the  language  of  courtier-  promised  to  suit  the  contending  claims  of 
ship,  and  while  he  observed  the  decorums  of  full-dressed  frivolity. 

society,  scorned  to  stoop  even  to  the  phra-  As  a  specimen  of  this  courtly  affair,  we 
seology  of  humiliation.  But  one  of  the  most  give  a  few  fragments  from  a  confidential 
curious  features  of  this  obsolete  day  is  the  letter  of  Burke  to  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
manner  in  which  the  country  was  disposed  ham.  “  Lord  Shelburne  still  continues  in 
of.  No  game  of  whist,  in  one  of  the  lordly  administration,  though  as  adverse  and  as 
clubs  of  St.  Jame.s’s  Square,  was  ever  more  much  disliked  as  ever.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
cxclusively  played  Itwas  simply  a  question  ton  continues,  I  hear,  his  old  complaints  of 
whether  his  Grace  of  Bedford  would  be  con-  his  situation,  and  his  genuine  desire  of  hold- 
tent  with  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  the  cabinet,  ing  it  as  long  as  he  can.  At  the  same  time, 
or  whether  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  Lord  Shelburne  gets  loose  too.  I  know 
would  be  satisfied  with  two-fifths,  or  the  that  Lord  Camden,  who  adhered  to  him  in 
pjarl  of  Shelburne  should  have  all  or  should  these  late  divisions,  has  given  him  up,  and 
share  power  with  the  Duke  of  Portland.  In  gone  over  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The 
all  those  barterings  and  borrowings  we  Bedfords  are  horribly  frightened  at  all  this, 
never  hear  the  name  of  the  nation.  No  for  fear  of  seeing  the  table /Ary /tar/ so 
whisper  announces  that  there  is  such  a  covered,  and  at  which  they  set  down  with  so 
thing  in  existence  as  the  people.  No  allu-  good  an  appetite,  kicked  down  in  the  scuf- 
sion  ever  proceeds  from  the  stately  lips,  or  fle.  They  find  things  not  ripe  at  present 
oflends  the  “  ears  polite,”  of  the  embroidered  for  bringing  in  Grenville,  and  that  any  cap- 
conclave,  referring  to  either  the  interests,  ital  move  just  now  would  only  betray  their 
the  feelings,  or  the  necessities  of  the  nation,  weakness  in  the  closet  and  the  nation.” 
All  was  done  as  in  an  assemblage  of  a  high-  Thus  those  noble  personages  had  it  all  to 
er  race  of  existence,  calmly  carving  out  the  themselves.  Again — 
world  for  themselves — a  tribe  of  Epicurean  “  If  Grenville  was  peculiarly  exceptiona- 
deities,  with  the  cabinet  for  their  Olympus,  ble,  another  middle  person  might  have  the 
stooping  to  our  inferior  region  only  to  en-  Treasury.  I  fancy  their  middleman  to  be 
joy  their  own  atmosphere  afterwards  with  the  same  they  had  in  their  thoughts  this 
greater  zest,  or  shift  their  quarters,  like  the  time  twelvemonth — Lord  Gower.  They 
poet’s  Jupiter,  when  tired  of  the  dust  and  talked  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  as  a 
clamor  of  war,  moving  off  on  his  clouds  and  proper  person  for  the  Treasury,  in  case  of 
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the  Duke  ofGrafton’s  going  out.  The  truth 
is,  the  Bedfords  will  never  act  any  part,  ei¬ 
ther  fair  or  amiable,  with  your  lordship  or 
your  friends,  until  they  see  you  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  give  the  law  to  them.”  No  doubt 
all  this  was  perfectly  true  ;  the  whole  was 
selfish,  supercilious,  and  exclusive;  one  red 
riband  matched  against  another,  one  garter 
balanced  against  a  rival  fragment  of  blue; 
the  whole  a  court-ball,  in  which  the  nation 
had  no  more  share  than  if  it  had  been  danc¬ 
ed  in  the  saloon  of  Windsor ;  a  masquer¬ 
ade  in  which  the  political  minuet  was  grave-  { 
ly  danced  by  the  peerage  in  character,  and 
of  which  the  nation  heard  scarcely  even  the  j 
fiddles.  But  those  times  have  passed  away, 
and  for  the  honor  of  common  sense,  they 
have  passed  never  to  return. 

The  long  contested  authorship  of  “Jun¬ 
ius’s  Letters”  makes  the  subject  of  a  brief 
portion  of  his  correspondence.  A  letter 
from  Charles  Townshend,  brother  of  Lord 
Sidney,  says,  “  I  met  Fitzherbert  last  night, 
and  talked  to  him  on  the  subject  of  our  late 
conversation.  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard 
that  he  had  asserted  that  you  were  the  au¬ 
thor  of ‘Junius’s  Letters,’  for  which  I  was 
very  sorry,  because,  if  it  reached  your  ears, 
it  would  give  you  a  great  deal  of  concern. 
He  assured  me,  that  he  had  only  said  that 
the  ministry  now  looked  upon  you  as  the 
author,  but  that  he  had  constantly  contra¬ 
dicted  the  report  whenever  it  was  mention¬ 
ed  in  his  company,  particularly  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  to  persons  who  affirmed 
that  you  were  now  fixed  on  as  the  writer  of 
those  papers.  He  declared  that  he  was 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  you  were 
not  concerned  in  the  pul)lication,  and  that 
he  had  said  so.”  This  letter  was  written  in 
1771.  Burke  replies  to  it,  in  two  days  af¬ 
ter,  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  unequivocally  de¬ 
nying  that  he  had  any  share  in  those  letters. 
“  My  friends  I  have  satisfied  ;  my  enemies 
shall  never  have  any  direct  satisfaction  from 
me.  The  ministry,  T  am  told,  are  convinc¬ 
ed  of  my  having  written  Junius,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  miserable  bookseller’s  preface, 
in  which  there  are  not  three  lines  of  com¬ 
mon  truth  or  sense.  I  have  never  once 
condescended  to  take  the  least  notice  of 
their  invectives,  or  publicly  to  deny  the  fact 
on  which  some  of  them  were  grounded. 
At  the  same  time,  to  you  or  to  any  of  my 
friends,  I  have  been  as  ready  as  I  ought  to 
be  in  disclaiming,  in  the  most  precise  terms, 
writings  that  are  as  superior,  perhaps,  to 
my  talents,  as  they  are  most  certainly  differ¬ 
ent  in  many  essential  points  from  my  regards 
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and  my  principles.”  Burke  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  bored  on  this  subject,  for  he 
writes  an  angry  letter  to  Markham,  then  bish¬ 
op  of  Chester.  Charles  Townshend  writes 
to  him  again  to  say  that  the  Public  requires 
a  more  distinct  disclaimer.  Burke  answers, 

“  I  have,  I  dare  say  to  nine-tenths  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances,  denied  my  being  the  author 
of  Junius,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
author,  whenever  the  thing  was  mentioned, 
whether  in  jest  or  earnest.  I  now  give  you  my 
word  and  honor  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
Junius,  and  that  I  know  notthe  author  of  that 
paper,  and  I  do  authorize  yon  to  say  so.” 

We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
which  Burke’s  disclaimer  has  been  made 
public  ;  but  our  only  surprise  in  the  matter 
is,  how  he  could  at  any  time  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  author  of  Junius.  We  should 
,  have  rather  said  that  he  was  the  last  man  in 
the  kintrdom  who  ought  to  have  been  sus- 
pected.  The  styles  of  Burke  and  Junius 
are  totally  different :  the  one  loose  and  flow¬ 
ing,  the  other  terse  and  pungent;  the  one 
lofty  and  imaginative,  the  other  level  and 
stern  ;  the  one  taking  large  views  on  every 
subject,  and  evidently  delighting  in  the 
largeness  of  those  views,  the  other  fixing 
steadily  and  fiercely  upon  the  immediate 
object  of  attack,  and  shooting  every  arrow 
point-blank.  Of  course,  we  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  wandering  into  a  topic  so  thorough¬ 
ly  beaten  as  that  of  the  authorship  of  Juni¬ 
us  ;  but  we  must  acknowledge,  if  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  not  the  man,  no  other  nominal 
candidate  for  the  honor  has  been  brought 
forward  with  equal  claims.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  which  we  have  ever  heard  to  his  ti¬ 
tle  as  author  is,  his  not  making  it  in  per¬ 
son  ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  such 
inordinate  admiration  of  his  own  powers, 
that  he  could  not  have  kept  the  secret.  It 
has  been  said,  too,  that  no  fear,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  could  have  prevented 
its  beinor  divulged.  But  there  are  other 
motives  than  fear  which  might  act  upon  a 
proud  and  powerful  spirit.  The  author  of 
a  work  like  Junius  was  clearly  contemptuous 
of  mankind,  and  more  contemptuous  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rank  of  his  victims.  To  such 
a  man  even  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  general  inquiry  into  the  authorship 
might  be  a  triumph  in  itself.  Though  a 
solitary,  it  might  be  a  high  gratification  to 
a  morbid  spirit  of  disdain,  to  see  himself  a 
problem  to  mankind,  to  hear  perpetual  argu¬ 
ments  raised  on  his  identity,  and  see  the 
puzzled  pens  of  the  pamphleteering  world 
all  busy  in  sketching  an  ideal  likeness 
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which  each  fancied  to  be  the  original.  If 

^  ^  O 

we  could  imagine  the  shade  of  Swift  or 
Shaftesbury,  of  Scarron  or  Rabelais,  to  walk 
invisibly  through  the  world,  playing  its  bit¬ 
ter  and  fantastic  tricks  in  the  ways  of  men, 
stinging  some,  astounding  others,  and  start¬ 
ling  all,  we  perhaps  would  approach  near¬ 
est  to  the  feelings  which  might,  now  and 
then,  have  indulged  the  habitual  scorn  and 
stimulated  the  conscious  power  of  Junius. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  not  equal  to  the  composition 
of  those  masterly  letters ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that,  though  he  made  some 
very  powerful  and  pointed  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  wanted  the  pene¬ 
tration  and  the  polish  of  Junius.  But  there 
are  several  letters  by  Sir  Philip  Francis  in 
these  volumes,  which,  though  evidently 
written  in  the  haste  and  desultoriness  of 
private  correspondence,  exhibit  conceptions 
strongly  resembling  the  sarcastic  strength 
and  high-wrought  point  of  Junius. 

The  Hastings  trial  brought  Francis  full 
before  the  public ;  and  we  have  a  letter 
from  Burke  describing  one  of  his  speeches 
on  this  subject,  which,  with  his  usual  good 
nature,  he  sent  to  the  orator’s  wife.  It  is 
dated  April  20,  1787. — “  My  dear  madame, 

I  cannot,  with  an  honest  appetite,  or  clear  1 
conscience,  sit  down  to  my  breakfast,  un-j 
less  I  first  give  you  an  account,  which  will 
make  your  family  breakfast  as  pleasant  to 
you,  as  I  wish  all  your  family  meetings  to 
be.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you, 
that,  not  in  my  judgment  only,  but  in  that 
of  all  who  heard  him,  no  man  ever  acquit¬ 
ted  himself,  on  a  day  of  great  expectation, 
so  well  as  Mr.  Francis  did  yesterday.  He 
was  clear,  precise,  forcible,  and  eloquent, 
in  a  high  degree.  No  intricate  business 
was  ever  better  unravelled,  and  no  iniquity 
ever  placed  so  effectually  to  produce  its  nat¬ 
ural  horror  and  disgust.  *  *  *  *  All 
who  heard  him  were  delighted,  except  those 
whose  mortification  ought  to  give  pleasure 
to  every  good  mind.  He  was  two  hours 
and  a  half  on  his  legs,  and  he  never  lost  at¬ 
tention  for  a  moment.” 

We  give  a  curious  specimen  of  the  dar¬ 
ing  criticism  which  this  applauded  person¬ 
age  now  and  then  ventured,  even  on  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  Burke.  In  1790,  Burke  had 
prepared  his  celebrated  work  on  the  French 
Revolution  for  the  press  early  in  the  year, 
and  appears  to  have  sent  fragments  of  it  to 
several  of  his  friends.  Casual  circumstan¬ 
ces  delayed  the  work  until  October.  Fran¬ 
cis’s  letter  was  written  in  February.  It  be¬ 


gins — “  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  the 
trouble  of  sending  lor  the  printed  paper  you 
lent  me  yesterday,  though  I  own  I  cannot 
much  regret  even  a  fault  of  my  own,  that 
helps  to  delay  the  publication  of  that  paper. 
[This  was  probably  a  proof  sheet  of  the  lie- 
flections.]  It  is  the  proper  province,  and 
ought  to  be  the  privilege,  of  an  inferior  to 
criticise  and  advise.  The  best  possible 
critic  of  the  Iliad,  would  ha /ipso  facto,  and 
by  virtue  of  that  very  character,  incapable 
of  being  the  author  of  it.  Standing  as  I 
do  in  this  relation  to  you,  you  would  re¬ 
nounce  your  superiority,  if  you  refused  to 
be  advised  by  me.  Remember  that  this  is 
one  ofthe  most  singular,  that  it  may  be  the 
most  distinguished,  and  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  deliberate  acts  of  your  life.  Your 
writings  have  hitherto  been  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  your  own  country.  You 
now  undertake  to  correct  and  instruct  an¬ 
other  nation;  and  your  appeal  in  efi’ect  is 
to  all  Europe.”  After  then  objecting  to 
Burke’s  exposure  of  Price  and  his  fellow 
pamphleteers,  as  beneath  the  writer  and  his 
subject,  he  attacks  him  for  his  panegyric  on 
the  eXueen  of  France.  He  then  sneering- 
ly  asks,  “  Pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you  felt 
yourself  so  desperately  disposed  to  admire 
the  ladies  of  Germany  ?”  This  was  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  Q,ueen  Charlotte,  whonr  Burke’s 
particular  friends  had  long  regarded  as  one 
of  their  impediments  to  power.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds — “  The  mischief  you  are  going  to  do 
yourself,  is  to  my  apprehension,  palpable. 
It  is  visible.  It  will  be  audible.  I  snuff  it 
in  the  wind.  I  taste  it  already.  1  feel  it 
in  every  sense  :  and  so  will  you  hereafter.” 
This  letter  certainly  wants  the  polish  of 
Junius, butit  has  the  power  of  bitter  thought, 
and  it  sneers  with  practised  piquancy.  Of 
course,  a  broad  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
a  work  of  study  and  the  work  of  the  mo¬ 
ment — between  the  elaborate  vigor  which 
prunes  and  purifies  every  straggling  shoot 
away,  and  exhibits  its  production  for  a 
prize-show,  and  the  careless  luxuriance 
which  suffers  the  tree  to  throw  out  its  shoots 
under  no  direction,  but  that  of  the  prolific 
power  of  nature.  Yet  the  plant  is  the  same 
and  though  we  hy  no  means  say,  that  even 
this  letter  gives  demonstration,  yet  the  ar¬ 
rogant  ease  of  the  style  is  such,  as  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  familiar  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Junius.  His  letter  obvious¬ 
ly  excited  in  Burke  a  mixture  of  pain  and 
indignation. 

He  answered  it  the  next  day  in  a  long 
and  eloquent  vindication,  which  was  oddly 
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enoiinh  inclosed  in  a  letter  from  his  son, 
scarcely  less  than  menacing.  It  begins — 
“  My  dear  sir,  You  must  conceive  that  your 
letter,  combating  many  old  ideas  of  my ' 
father’s,  and  proposing  many  new  ones,' 
could  not  fail  to  set  his  mind  at  work,  and 
to  make  him.  address  the  effect  of  those 
operations  to  you.  I  must,  therefore,  en¬ 
treat  you  not  to  draw  him  aside  from  the  | 
many  and  great  labors  he  has  in  liand,  by  ' 
any  further  written  eomniunications  of  /Ais  j 
AvW,  which  would,  indeed,  be  very  useful,' 
because  they  are  valuable,  if  they  were  con-  ^ 
veyed  at  a  time  when  there  was  leisure  to  | 
settle  opinions.”  Those  are  hard  hits  at : 
the  critic,  but  harder  were  still  to  come. ' 
“  There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  must  in- 1 
form  you.  It  is,  that  my  father’s  opinions  ■ 
are  never  hastily  adopted,  and  that  even  | 
those  ideas  which  have  often  appeared  to  | 
me  only  the  effect  of  momentary  heat,  or  | 
casual  impression,  I  have  afterwards  found,! 
beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  to  be  the  re- 1 
suit  of  systematic  meditation,  perhaps  of! 
years.  *  *  *  *  thing,  1  say,  is  j 

a  paradox,  but  token  we  talk  of  things  supe¬ 
rior  to  ourseluts,  what  is  not  paradox  ?” 

He  strikes  harder  still.  “  When  we  say, 
that  one  man  is  wiser  than  another,  we  al¬ 
low  that  the  wiser  man  forms  his  opinions 
upon  grounds  and  principles  which,  though  ! 
to  him  justly  conclusive,  cannot  be  compre¬ 
hended  and  received  by  him  who  is  less  wise. 
To  be  wise,  is  only  to  see  deeper,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  and  differently  from  others.” 

Yet  this  strong  rebuke,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  letter  from  Burke  himself, 
half  indignant,  half  argumentative,  does  not 
seem  to  have  disturbed  the  temper  of  Fran¬ 
cis,  proverbially  petulant  as  he  was,  if  it  did 
not  rather  raise  his  respect  for  both  parties. 
He  tells  Burke,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  that 
he  has  looked  for  his  work,  his  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution,  with  great  impatience, 
and  read  it  with  studious  delight.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds — “  My  dear  Mr.  Burke,  when  I  took 
whai  is  vulgarly  called  the  liberty  of  oppos¬ 
ing  my  thoughts  and  wishes  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  yours,  on  the  late  transactions  in 
France,  I  do  assure  you  that  I  was  not 
moved  so  much  by  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  as  by  an  apprehension  of 
the  personal  uneasiness  which,  one  way  or 
other,  I  thought  you  would  suffer  by  it.  I 
know  that  virtue  would  be  useless,  if  it 
were  not  active,  and  that  it  can  rarely  be 
active  without  exciting  the  most  malignant 
of  all  enmity,  that  in  which  envy  predomi¬ 
nates,  and  which,  having  no  injury  to  com- 
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plain  of,  has  no  ostensible  motive  either  to 
resent  or  to  forgive.”  (How  like  Junius  is 
all  this  !  The  likeness  is  still  stronger  as  it 
proceeds.)  “  I  have  not  yet  had  it  in  my 
power  to  read  more  than  one  third  of  your 
book.  I  must  taste  it  deliberately.  The 
flavor  is  too  high — the  wine  is  too  rich  ;  I 
cannot  take  a  draught  of  it.”  In  another 
passage  he  gives  a  powerful  sketch  of  pope¬ 
ry.  In  speaking  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  its  presumed  mildness  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  he  attributes  the  cessation  of  its  severi¬ 
ties  to  the  European  change  of  manners. 
“  We  do  not  pillage  and  massacre  quite  so 
furiously  as  our  ancestors  used  to  do.  Why  ? 
Because  these  nations  are  more  enlightened 
— because  the  Christian  religion  is,  de  fac¬ 
to,  not  in  force  in  the  world  !  Suspect  me 
not  of  meaning  the  Christian  religion  of  the 
gospel.  I  mean  that  which  was  enforced, 
rather  than  taught,  by  priests,  by  bishops, 
and  by  cardinals ;  which  laid  waste  a  pre- 
vince,  and  then  formed  a  monastery  ;  which, 
after  destroying  a  great  portion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species,  provided,  as  far  as  it  could, 
for  the  utter  extinction  of  future  population, 
by  instituting  numberless  retreats  for  celi¬ 
bacy  ;  which  set  up  an  ideal  being  called 
the  Church,  capable  of  possessing  property 
of  all  sorts  for  the  pious  use  of  its  ministers, 
incapable  of  alienating,  and  whose  property 
its  usufructuaries  very  wisely  said  it  should 
be  sacrilege  to  invade;  that  religion,  in 
short,  which  was  practised,  or  professed, 
and  with  great  zeal  too,  by  tyrants  and  vil¬ 
lains  of  every  denomination.” 

These  volumes  show,  in  a  strong  light, 
the  energy  with  which  Burke  watched  over 
his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  importance  of  his  guardianship.  He 
seems  to  have  been  called  on  for  his  advice 
in  all  great  transactions,  and  to  have  watch¬ 
ed  over  its  interests  during  the  period  of 
Fox’s  absence.  In  1788  the  mental  illness 
of  George  HI.  became  decided,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  regency  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  its  head,  awoke  all  the  long  ex¬ 
cluded  ambition  of  the  Whigs.  Fox  was 
at  that  period  in  Italy,  and  he  was  sent  for 
by  express  to  lead  the  party  in  the  assault 
on  office.  He  immediately  turned  his  face 
to  England,  and  arrived  on  the  24th  of  No¬ 
vember,  four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  which  had,  however,  immediately 
adjourned  to  the  4th  of  the  following  month, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  health 
of  his  majesty.  On  this  occasion  Burke 
addressed  to  Fox  a  long  and  powerful  letter, 
marking  out  the  line  which  the  parties  should 
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take,  giving  liis  opinion  with  singular  dis-  gance.  Among  the  multitude  of  distin- 
tinctness,  and  expressing  himself  in  the  tone  guished  men  whom  this  legal  savage  irri- 
of  one  who  felt  his  authority.  He  begins —  tatcd,  was  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Orien- 
“  My  dear  Fox,  If  I  have  not  been  to  see  talist.  He  thus  writes  to  Burke,  “I  heard 
you  before  this  time,  it  was  not  owing  to  last  night,  with  surprise  and  atlliction,  that 
my  not  having  missed  you  in  your  absence,  the  (^}t^Qlov  (the  wild-beast — Thurlow)  was 
or  my  not  having  much  rejoiced  in  your  to  continue  in  cilice.  Now,  I  can  assure 
return.  But  I  know  that  you  arc  indilTer-  you,  from  my  own  positive  knowledge,  and 
ent  to  every  thing  in  friendship  but  the  sub-  I  know  him  wtII,  that  though  he  hates  our 
stance,  and  all  proceedings  of  ceremony  species  in  general,  yet  his  particular  hatred 
have,  for  many  years,  been  out  of  the  ques-  is  directed  against  none  more  virulently, 
tion  between  you  and  me.”  In  allusion  to  than  against  Lord  North,  and  the  friends  of 
the  probable  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  the  late  excellent  marquis.  He  w  ill,  in- 
he  observes — “  I  do  not  think  that  a  great  deed,  make  fair  promises,  and  enter  into 
deal  of  time  is  allowed  you.  Perhaps  it  is  engagements,  because  he  is  the  rno.^^t  inter¬ 
net  for  your  interest  that  this  state  of  things  ested  of  mortals;  but  his  ferocity  in  oppos- 
should  continue  long,  even  supposing  that  ing  the  Contractor’s  Bill,  may  convince  you 
the  exigencies  of  government  should  suffer  how  little  he  thinks  himself  bound  by  his 
it  to  remain  on  its  present  footing;  but  I  compacts.  He  will  take  a  delight  in  ob- 
speak  without  book.  !  remember  a  story  structing  all  your  plans,  and  will  never  say, 
of  Fitzpatrick  in  his  American  campaign,  ‘  Aha,  I  am  satisfied,’  until  he  has  over- 
that  he  used  to  say  to  the  officers  who  were  thrown  you.  In  fact,  you  will  not  be  min- 
in  the  same  tent,  before  they  were  up,  that  isters,  but  tenants  by  copy  of  court-roll  at 
the  only  meals  they  had  to  consider  how  the  will  of  the  lord.  If  you  remove  him, 
they  were  to  procure  for  that  day,  were  and  put  the  seal  in  commission,  his  natural 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  I  am  worse  indolence  is  such,  that  he  will  give  you  lit- 
otf;  for  there  are  five  meals  necessary,  and  tie  trouble,  because  he  will  give  himself 
I  do  not  know  at  present  how  to  feel  secure  none;  but,  if  he  continue  among  you,  his 
of  one  of  them.  The  King,  the  Prince,  the  great  joy  will  be,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my 
Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the  People.”  He  intelligence,  to  attack  the  reports  of  your 
then  urges  a  bold  line  of  policy — the  public  select  committee,  to  support  all  those  whom 
examination  of  the  physicians,  the  acting  you  condemn,  and  to  condemn  all  the  mea- 
independently  of  the  ministers,  and  a  move-  sures  which  you  may  support.  In  a  word, 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  prince  worthy  of  if  Caliban  remain  in  power,  there  will  be 
his  station  ;  but  which,  unhappily  for  the  no  Prospero  in  this  fascinated  island.” 
Whigs,  was  neither  adopted  by  Fox,  nor  At  this  period,  Jones  was  panting  for  an 
was  consistent  with  the  courtly  indolence  of  Indian  judgeship,  which  he  obtained  shortly 
the  future  king.  “  Might  it  not  be  better,”  after,  and  proceeded  to  Calcutta.  It  may 
says  Burke  boldly,  “  for  the  prince  at  once  be  doubted,  whether  his  career  would  not 
to  assure  himself,  to  communicate  the  king’s  have  been  happier  and  loftier  had  he  re¬ 
melancholy  state  by  a  message  to  the  Houses,  mained  at  home.  His  indefatigable  dili- 
and  to  desire  their  counsel  and  support  in  gence  must  have  soon  conquered  the  diffi- 
such  an  exigency  ?  It  would  put  him  for-  culties  of  legal  knowledge,  and  his  early  in¬ 
ward  with  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  tercourse  with  the  leading  men  of  his  time, 
people ;  it  w’ould  teach  them  to  look  upon  would,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
him  with  respect,  as  a  person  possessed  of  have  raised  him  to  distinction.  He  died  at 
the  spirit  of  command  ;  and  it  would,  I  am  forty-seven,  too  early  to  accomplish  any 
persuaded,  stifle  a  hundred  cabals,  both  in  work  of  solid  utility,  but  not  too  early  to 
parliament  and  elsewhere,  which,  if  they  spread  his  reputation  through  Europe,  for 
w'ere  cherished  by  his  apparent , remissness  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
and  indecision,  would  produce  to  him  a  guages  of  India.  Later  scholars  speak 
vexatious  and  disgraceful  regency  and  lightly  of  this  multifarious  knowledge,  and 
reign.”  nothing  can  be  more  probable,  than  the  at- 

Lord  Thurlow  seems,  in  some  w'ay  or  tainment  of  many  languages,  with  any  ap- 
other,  to  have  given  offence  to  every  re-  proach  to  their  fluent  use,  is  beyond  the 
markable  man  of  his  day.  At  once  crafty  power  of  man.  But  his  diligence  was  ex- 
and  insolent,  he  toiled  for  power  with  an  emplary,  his  memory  retentive,  and  his 
indefatigable  labor,  as  he  indulged  his  understanding  accomplished  by  classical 
sense  of  authority  by  an  intolerable  arro-  knowledge ;  with  those  qualities,  much 
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might  be  done  in  any  pursuit ;  and  though 
modern  orientalists  protest  against  the  su¬ 
perficiality  of  his  acquirements,  their  variety 
has  been  admitted,  and  still  remain  unri¬ 
valled. 

Jones  had  his  fits  of  despondency,  like 
less  fortunate  men,  and  concludes  his  letter, 
by  intimating  a  speculation,  not  unlike 
that  of  Burke  himself  in  his  earlier  time  : — 
“  As  for  me,  1  should  either  settle  as  a  law-j 
yer  in  Philadelphia,  whither  1  have  been  j 
invited,  or  retire  on  my  small  independence, 
to  Oxford ;  if  I  had  not  in  England  a  very 
strong  attachment,  and  many  dear  friends.”  i 

One  of  Burke’s  most  anxious  efforts  was 
to  make  his  son  Richard  a  statesman.  The 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Richard  was  a 
good  son,  and  willing  to  second  the  desires 
of  his  father ;  but  nature  had  decided  other¬ 
wise,  and  he  remained  honest  and  amiable, 
but  without  advancing  a  step.  Burke  first 
sent  him  on  a  kind  of  semi-embassy  to*  the 
headquarters  of  the  emigrant  princes  at  Co- 
blentz,  and  he  there  carried  on  a  semi-ne¬ 
gotiation.  But  success  was  not  to  be  the 
fate  of  any  thing  connected  with  these  un¬ 
fortunate  men,  and  failure  was  scarcely  a 
demerit,  from  its  universality.  The  next 
experiment  was  sending  him  as  a  species  of 
private  envoy  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics ; 
but  there  his  failure  was  even  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  though  perhaps  it  was  equally  in¬ 
evitable.  Burke’s  imagination  was  at  once 
his  unrivalled  gift  and  his  perpetual  impedi¬ 
ment.  Like  a  lover,  his  eye  was  no  sooner 
caught,  than  he  invested  its  charmer  with 
all  conceivable  attractions.  This  suscepti¬ 
bility  made  him  irresistible  in  a  cause  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  powers,  but  plunged  him  into  dif¬ 
ficulties  where  the  object  was  inferior  to  his 
capacity,  and  unworthy  of  his  heart.  His 
early  admiration  of  Fox,  of  Whiggism,  and 
Reform,  was  the  rapture  of  an  innamorato. 
He  could  discover  no  defects;  he  disdained 
all  doubts  as  a  dishonorable  skepticism,  and 
challenged  all  obstacles,  as  evidences  of  his 
energy,  and  trophies  of  his  success.  His 
prosecution  of  Hastings,  a  bold  piece  of 
patriot  honesty,  rapidly  fermented  into  a 
splendid  blunder.  The  culprit,  who  ought 
to  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was 
elevated  into  a  national  criminal ;  and  the 
assembled  majesty  of  the  legislature  was 
summoned  to  settle  a  case  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  which  would  have  been  decided  in  a 
day  by  “  twelve  good  men  and  true,”  in  a 
box  in  the  city.  It  was  in  this  ardor  of 
spirit  that  he  adopted  the  Romish  cause. 
No  man  knew  more  thoroughly  the  mea¬ 
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sureless  value  of  an  established  church,  the 
endless,  causeless,  and  acrid  bitterness  of 
sectarianism,  and  the  mixture  of  unlearned 
doctrine  and  factious  politics  which  consti¬ 
tute  their  creeds.  Against  Popery  in  pow¬ 
er,  Italian,  German,  or  French,  in  the  days 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  he  would  have  pledged 
himself  on  the  ancestral  altar  to  perpetual 
hostility.  But  the  romance  of  popery  in 
Ireland  struck  his  fancy  ;  he  saw  nothing 
but  a  figure  drooping  with  long  travel  in 
pursuit  of  privilege  ;  a  pious  pilgrim,  or  ex¬ 
hausted  giant.  Sitting  in  his  closet  at  Be- 
consfield,  he  pictured  the  downcast  eyes 
and  dishevelled  hair ;  the  limbs  loaded  with 
fetters,  and  the  hands  held  up  in  remediless 
supplication.  He  grew  enamored  of  his 
portraiture,  and  without  waiting  a  moment 
to  inquire  whether  it  in  the  slightest  degree 
resembled  the  reality,  he  volunteered  the 
championship  of  Irish  popery.  His  son  was 
commissioned  to  represent  him  in  this  dis¬ 
astrous  connexion.  But  Richard,  once  on 
the  spot,  was  instantly  and  completely  un¬ 
deceived.  Instead  of  his  “  fair  penitent,” 
he  found  a  brawny,  bustling  Thalestris, 
wild  as  the  winds,  and  fierce  with  the  intox- 
j  ication  of  impunity.  The  mild  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  plodding  missionary  w  as  baffled, 
burlesqued,  and  thrown  into  fever  :  he  la¬ 
bored  with  humble  diligence,  but  labored 
in  vain  ;  he  talked  of  conciliation,  while 
popery  talked  of  conquest;  he  proposed 
concession,  while  faction  shouted  triumph  ; 
and,  when  he  suggested  the  suppression  of 
the  old  and  sharp  acerbities  of  the  sects,  he 
was  answered  by  universal  laughter. 

Burke,  awakened  at  last  to  the  truth  of 
things, .  recalled  him,  in  a  long  despatch, 
concluding  in  these  words — “  If  you  find 
the  Roman  Catholics  irreconcilable  with 
each  other j  and  that  government  is  resolved 
to  side  with  them,  or  rather,  to  direct  those 
who  would  betray  the  rest,  then,  my  clear 
opinion  is,  that  you  ought  not  to  wait  the 
playing  the  last  card  of  a  losing  hand.  It 
would  be  disreputable  to  you.  But  when 
you  have  given  your  instruction  to  the  very 
few  in  whom  you  can  place  confidence  for 
theiT  future  temperate  and  persevering  pro¬ 
ceeding,  that  you  w'ill  then,  with  a  cool  and 
steady  dignity,  take  your  leave.”  So  ended 
the  attempt  of  this  man  of  genius  and  sensi¬ 
bility  to  guide  an  Irish  faction  in  the  paths 
of  public  tranquillity.  He  had  forgotten 
that  clamor  was  their  livelihood,  and  griev¬ 
ance  their  stock  in  trade.  In  the  simplicity 
of  a  noble  spirit,  he  had  eloquently  implored 
quacks  to  take  their  degrees  and  follow 
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practice,  and  solemnly  advised  travelling 
showmen  not  to  disturb  the  public  car  by 
the  braying  of  their  cracked  trumpets,  and 
he  succeeded  accordingly.  Great  as  he 
unquestionably  was,  he  could  not  make 
bricks  w  itliout  straw  ;  and  after  wondering 
at  the  perversity  of  fortune,  and  lavishing 
his  indignant  soul  on  a  hundred  splendid 
perplexities  touching  the  nature  of  politi¬ 
cians  in  general,  and  of  Irish  politicians  in 
particular,  he  gave  up  Ireland  as  a  problem 
too  profound  for  his  analysis,  and  to  be  post¬ 
poned  till  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher’s 
stone. 

Richard  remained  in  Ireland  for  a  few 
months,  until  he  saw  the  Romish  petition 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Conjmons  by 
an  immense  majority.  He  then  returned 
to  London,  and  with  the  rather  forward  air 
of  an  accredited  minister,  applied  for  an 
interview  with  the  ministry.  He  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  prompt  note  from  Dundas,  sar¬ 
castically  informing  him  that  there  was  a 
viceroy  in  Ireland,  whom  his  Majesty’s  gov¬ 
ernment  had  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  public  business  ;  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  very  proper  person  for  the 
purpose,  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  saw 
no  positive  necessity  for  managing  Irish  af¬ 
fairs  through  any  other.  “If,”  says  this 
quiet  rebuff,  “  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Catho¬ 
lic  subjects  have  any  request  or  representa¬ 
tion  wliich  they  wish  to  lay  before  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  they  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  the  means 
of  doing  so,  in  a  manner  much  more  proper 
and  AUTHENTIC,  than  through  the  channel 
of  private  conversation.  Having  stated 
this  to  you,  I  shall  forbear  making  any  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  contents  of  your  letter.” 

On  the  2d  of  August,  n94,  his  firvorite 
son  died,  and  Burke  received  the  blow  with 
the  feelings  of  one,  who  regarded  the  hand 
of  destiny  as  uplifted  against  him.  His 
excessive  sensibility  was  agonized  by  an 
event  melancholy  in  its  nature  to  all,  but 
which  a  wise  man  will  regard  as  the  will  of 
the  Great  Disposer,  and  a  religious  man 
will  helieve  to  be  a  chastisement  in  mercy. 

Burke  was  both  wise  and  religious,  but 
his  feelings  habitually  bewildered  him.  All 
the  images  of  desolation  rushed  across  his 
creative  mind.  He  was  “  an  uprooted  tree,” 
a  stream  whose  course  was  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake,  a  wanderer  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  world,  a  man  struck  down  by  a 
thunderbolt !  From  those  fearful  fantasies, 
however,  the  emergency  of  public  affairs 
soon  summoned  him  to  the  exercise  of  his 
noble  powers;  and  he  gave  his  country  and 
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the  world,  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  superb  and  imaginative,  of 
all  his  works,  the  fiery  pamphlets  on  the 
“  regicide  peace.” 

On  this  unhappy  occasion  for  the  condo¬ 
lence  of  friendship,  he  received  many  tri¬ 
butes  ;  but  we  cannot  help  quoting  one 
from  the  celebrated  Grattan,  which,  though 
characterized  by  the  peculiarities  of  his 
style,  seems  to  us  a  model  of  tenderness 
and  beauty. 

“  August  2G,  1794. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

“  May  I  be  permitted  to  sympathize 
where  I  cannot  presume  to  console. 

“  The  misfortunes  of  your  family  are  a 
pul. lie  care.  The  late  one  is  to  me  a  per¬ 
sonal  loss.  I  have  a  double  right  to  afflic¬ 
tion,  and  to  join  my  grief,  and  to  express 
my  deep  and  cordial  concern  at  that  hide¬ 
ous  stroke  which  has  deprived  me  of  a 
friend,  you  of  a  son,  and  your  country  of  a 
promise  that  would  communicate  to  poster¬ 
ity  the  living  blessings  of  your  genius  and 
your  virtue.  Your  friends  may  now  con¬ 
dole  with  you,  that  you  should  have  now  no 
other  prospect  of  immortality  than  that 
which  is  common  to  Cicero  and  to  Bacon  ; 
such  as  never  can  be  interrupted  while 
there  exists  the  beauty  of  order,  or  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  can  fear  no  death  except 
what  barbarity  may  impose  on  the  globe. 

“If  the  same  strength  of  reason  which 
could  persuade  any  other  man  to  bear  any 
misfortune,  can  administer  to  the  proprietor 
a  few  drops  of  comfort,  we  may  hope  that 
your  condition  admits  of  relief.  The  great¬ 
est  possible  calamity  which  can  be  imposed 
on  man,  we  hope  may  be  supported  by  the 
greatest  human  understanding.  For  com¬ 
fort,  your  friends  must  refer  you  to  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  its  faculties,  and  to  the  conteno- 
plation  of  its  gigantic  proportions — Dura 
solatia — of  which  nothing  can  deprive  you 
while  you  live.  And,  though  death  should 
mow  down  every  thing  about  you,  and 
plunder  you  of  your  domestic  existence, 
you  would  still  be  the  owner  of  a  conscious 
superiority  in  life,  and  immortality  after  it. 
— I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  and  regard, 

“  Yours  most  truly, 

“  II.  Grattan.” 

We  must  hastily  conclude. 

The  threatened  ruin  of  Europe  awaken¬ 
ed  Burke  from  this  reverie  at  the  tomb  of 
his  son.  He  required  strong  stimulant 
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and  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
shock,  of  nations,  he  found  them,  lie  now 
put  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and 

“  BI<i\v  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 

Were  ne’er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe.” 

His  appeal  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  England  had  never  succun.bcd,  but 
an  indefatigable  faction  had  played  every 
art  of  quackery  to  set  her  faculties  asleep, 
with  the  appearance  of  having  her  eyes 
more  open  than  ever.  Whiggism,  by  its 
tricks,  was  mesmerising  the  common  sense 
of  the  country.  From  this  adventitious 
torpor  Burke  recalled  her  to  her  natural 
temperament,  restored  sight  to  her  eyes, 
taught  her  to  resume  the  sword,  and  sent 
her  forth  to  commence  that  career  of  vic¬ 
tory  which  was  consummated  in  the  Tuil- 
leries. 

Hi.s  advocacy  of  the  Popish  question  was 
one  of  his  romances.  Popery  was  his 
“  Jane  Shore,”  fainting  and  feeble,  wan¬ 
dering  through  the  highways  with  those 
delicate  limbs  which  had  once  been  arrayed 
in  silk  and  \elvet,  and  soliciting  the  “char¬ 
ity  of  all  good  Christians”  to  her  fallen  con¬ 
dition.  His  nature  was  chivalric,  and  he 
at  once  unsheathed  his  sword  for  so  affect-  | 
ing  a  specimen  of  penitence  and  pauperism ; 
but  he  soon  recovered  from  this  hazardous 
compassion,  and  left  the  pilgrim  to  fitter 
protectors.  But  if  he  had  lived  till  our  day, 
what  would  Burke  have  thought  of  his  de¬ 
lusion  now?  with  what  self-ridicule  must 
he  not  have  looked  upon  the  burlesque 
grievances  and  the  profitable  privations? 
what  an  instructive  lesson  must  not  his 
powerful  scorn  of  charlatanry  have  given  to 
us,  on  the  display  of  the  whole  system  of 
sleight-of-hand,  the  popular  cups  and  balls, 
the  low  dexterity  and  the  rabble  plunder? 
or,  to  sum  all  in  one  word,  the  reduction  of 
all  the  claims,  the  rights,  and  the  efforts  of 
a  party  pronouncing  itself  national,  to  the 
collection  of  an  annual  tribute;  the  whole 
huge  and  rattling  machinery  of  pop¬ 
ular  agitation,  grinding  simply  for  the 
“  rint.”  How  would  this  lion  of  the  de¬ 
sert,  shaking  the  forest  with  his  roar,  have 
looked  on  Jackoo,  going  round,  shaking 
the  penny  box!  Woe  be  to  Jackoo  if  he 
had  come  within  reach  of  his  talons! 

The  volumes,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  account  altogether  too  brief  and  too  ra¬ 
pid  for  their  importance,  deserve  to  be  stud¬ 
ied,  as  containing  some  of  the  richest  | 
transcripts  of  the  richest  mind  of  England. 
Letters  from  various  eminent  persons  diver- 
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sify  them,  but  the  staple  is  Burke.  If  their 
St)  le  seldom  rises  to  the  elated  ardor  and 
buoyant  strength  of  his  speeches  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  they  exhibit  all  his  wisdom  ;  they  dis¬ 
play  the  entire  depth  of  that  current  which 
public  difficulties  and  obstructions  swelled 
into  a  cataract.  We  have  the  image  of 
Burke  reposing,  but  still  we  have  all  the 
proportion,  all  tlie  dignity,  and  ail  the  co¬ 
lossal  grandeur  of  the  form,  ruling  senates, 
and  marshalling  the  mind  of  nations  for  the 
greatest  of  their  fields. 

Various  notes  illustrate  the  volumes,  and 
the  edition  does  every  credit  to  Lord  Fitz- 
william  and  General  Bourke. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  IRISH  UNIVER¬ 
SITIES. 

From  the  Dublin  Univenitj  Magazine. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  article  Ilian 
might  be  inferred  from  the  title — some  whole¬ 
some  truths.  Read  it. — Ed. 

The  Knglish  Universities.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  V.  A.  Huber y  Professor  of  IFcs- 
tern  Literature  at  Marburg.  An  abriefg- 
eel  Translation^  edited  by  Fremcis  W. 
Newman^  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics  at  Memchester  New  Col¬ 
lege,  anel  formerly  Fellow  ef  Ualliol  Col¬ 
lege,  Orford. — B  vols,  octavo.  London, 
William  Pickering.  Manchester,  Simms 
and  Dinharn.  1843. 

Ijectures  on  National  Education.  Py  Fred¬ 
erick  Dennison  Meiterice,  M.  A.  Chaplain 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  S^'c.,  Projessor  in 
Kings  College,  London. — London,  J.  G. 
F.  and  J.  Rivington.  1842. 

On  the  Principles  ef  English  University 
Education.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whe- 
well,  B.  D.  Hfc.,  Sfc. — London,  J.  W. 
Parker.  1838. 

There  is  probably  not  one  of  our  readers 
who  has  not  crossed  the  channel.  They 
must  have  been  very  much  more  fortunate 
navigators  that  ourselves,  if  they  do  not  re¬ 
member  the  agitation  of  the  water.s,  the 
I  rolling  and  heaving  and  lurching  of  the 
I  vessel,  and  the  uncomfortable  consequences 
to  themselves,  which  we  only  thus  delicately 
hint  at,  (for  we  desire  as  little  to  be  conjur¬ 
ers  up  of  .the  past,  as  prophets  of  future 
misfortunes ;)  all  of  which  were  produced 
when  the  tide  was  met  by  a  strong  counter- 
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current.  The  universal  intelligibility  of  I 
the  illustration  must  atone  for  its  offen- 
siveness  to  the  hyper-squeamish.  Our{ 
voyage  of  life  traverses  a  spot  in  time's 
mighty  ocean,  where  the  tide  of  innovation 
has  been  met  by  a  strong  counter-current 
of  reverence  for  antiquity.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  “  sea  makes  a  noise  “  the  waters 
rage  and  swell,”  and  we  ourselves,  as  we 
toss  upon  the  agitated  surface  of  our  day, 
feel  at  times  our  “whole  head  sick,  our 
whole  heart  faint.” 

The  spirit  of  the  age  which  “  went  forth 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none,”  desiring 
change,  and  changing  only  to  blacken  the 
winter  of  its  discontent,  has  at  length  called 
forth  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  itself  Too 
subtle  to  be  comprehended  by  the  Utilita¬ 
rian  philosophy_  of  the  day,  and  too  weak  to 
oppose  itself  in  any  embodied  shape  against 
the  living;  breathing,  energetic  evils  of  the 
times,  it  has  nevertheless  made  itself  felt ; 
and  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  felt,  it  has  act¬ 
ed  as  a  drag  upon  the  chariot-wheels  of 
Revolution.  The  cry  of  reformation,  and 
the  march  of  intellect,  has  been  answered 
not  by  a  rival  shout,  but  by  deep-toned 
w'arniiigs — “  stare  super  vias  aniiquas.”  | 
While  the  womb  of  literature  labors  with 
ten  thousand  monstrous  and  fantastic 
births — “  Saeculum  Pyrrhae,  nova  monstra 
quest aj ;”  while  libraries  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  and  Cyclopedias  “  to  make  one  wise,”  ' 
and  catechisms  of  physical  science,  all  orna¬ 
mented  with  this  common  motto,  rfiticnmi- 
Qoiv  fifyd'  ufifhovfc,  are  follow’ing  each  other, 
budding,  blooming, and  falling  like  the  gene¬ 
rations  of  the  leaves,  contemporaneously 
the  folios  of  the  “  Fathers,”  reproduced  in 
the  more  attractive  form  of  elegant  octavos, 
are  rapidly  issuing  from  the  presses  of 
England,  of  Germany,  of  France,  and, 
more  wondrous  still,  of  semi-barbarous 
Russia.*  Nor  are  there  wanting  even 

*  Mr.  Rlackmore,  in  the  preface  to  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Mouravieff’s  history  of  the  Church  ofRus- 
sia,  furnishes  a  iiiost  interesting  detail  nf  the  active 
exertions  now  making  in  Russia  both  to  extend 
the  Church  amongst  the  heathen  subjects  of  the 
Autocrat,  and  to  improve  its  efficiency  at  home 
Amongst  many  other  symptoms  of  activity,  he 
mentions  that  a  series  of  translations  of  the  fathers 
into  the  Russian  language  is  now  coming  out, 
under  the  direction  of  Philaret,  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  of  Moscow,  and  of  Mouravieff,  Chamberlain 
to  the  Emperor,  and  under-Pr<»curator  of  the 
Most  Holy  Governing  Synod.  “  Their  witness,” 
says  Mr.  Hlackmore,  “has  thus  become  gener¬ 
ally  accessible  to  the  people,  and  they  have  been 
thus  taught  to  look  back  to  the  earlier  and  purer 
ages  of  our  religion.” 


amongst  the  innumerable  novelties  of  fash¬ 
ionable  modishness,  some  traces  of  this  re¬ 
currence  to  antiquity.  Our  very  chairs  are 
antiques,  our  jugs  smell  of  palajology  ! 

This  grow  ing  reverence  for  the  mighty 
dead  might  be  considered  perhaps  by  sonic 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  very  striking 
fact  that  almost  conlemporanecusly  the 
study  of  Plato  has  either  sprung  up,  or  re¬ 
vived,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and,  though 
last  net  least,  in  our  own  Alma  Mater.* 
Some  who  considered  this  general  respect 
for  antiquity  an  insufficient  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon,  might  be  satisfied  by  re- 
C(  Meeting  the  peculiar  veneration  in  which 
Plato  was  held  by  the  most  glorious  lumi¬ 
naries  of  the  ancient  Church.  He  was 
w  ith  A  mbrose,  “  maxirnus  Philosopliorum ;” 
with  Augustin,  “  ille  qui  non  imuierito  e.\- 
cellentissima  gloria  claruit;”  with  Jerome, 
“  prudentissinius  philosophorum  with 
Lactantius,  “  omnium  sapientissimus.”  A 
widely  diffused  revival  of  patristic  learning 
might  seem  very  naturally  attended  by  an 
awakened  interest  in  the  w'orks  of  him 
whom  the  fathers  thus  delighted  to  honor. 
More  especially  as  in  ages  more  near  our 
own,  the  same  connexion  has  been  preserv¬ 
ed  between  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and 
the  great  movements  of  the  Christian 
mind. 

At  the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  in  the 
school  of  Platonism  that  the  new  philcsc- 
phical  spirit  was  nursed,  which,  when  it 
gained  strength,  disenthralled  so  fair  a  jiart 

*  Amongst  the  various  Improvements  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  the  beads  of  our  University, 
none  is  of  more  importance  than  the  iiitrodiictiori 
into  the  College  course  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
and  of  A  ristophuncs.  We  doubt  not  that  many 
will  feel  in  afterlife  that  they  have  deri\ed  from 
the  study  of  that  “maxirnus  philosophorum,”  the 
best  antidote  against  the  p6ison  of  an  infidel 
Uatitudinarianisni,  w’hich  makesevery  individual 
his  own  measure  of  truth,  and  answers  Pilate’s 
question  by  another  sneering  interrogatory — 
“  Why  trouble  ourselves  by  trying  to  settle  what 
is  truth,  when  this  is  the  only  certain  thing  about 
It,  that  whatever  truth  is,  it  can  nowhere  be  found, 
and  we  must  act  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing.” 
No  one  but  a  student  of  Plato  is  competent  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  scope  of  Aristophan<‘s,  and  no  one 
else  can  derive  anv  thing  but  injury  from  his  pe¬ 
rusal.  But  the  scholar  of  Plato  has  a  clue  to 
guide  him.  He  sees  a  deep  meaning,  and  a  |)rar- 
lical  purpose,  in  all  the  coarsest  ribaldry  of  the 
comedian.  His  object  was  the  same  as  his  great 
fellow-worker,  to  brr’ak  down  the  fatal  influence 
of  the  Sophists,  and  reform  the  degraded  and  de¬ 
based  democracy  of  Athens.  Hence  his  very  bru¬ 
tality,  an  indefensible  but  nut  entirely  unexten¬ 
uated  example  of  “  becoming  all  things  to  all  men, 
in  order  to  win  some.” 
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of  Christendom  from  Rcmish  fetters.  It 
was  from  the  armory  of  Plato  that  Cud- 
worth  and  Smith  selected  the  weapons  with 
which  they  prostrated  the  Goliath  of  philo- | 
sophical  infidelity,  and  slew  that  “  Levia¬ 
than”  (the  title  of  Hohbe’s  great  work)  to 
which  “  darts  were  as  stuhhle,  and  which 
laughed  at  the  shaking  of  spears.” 

But  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Plato 
in  the  present  age  there  is  a  cause  which 
lies  far  deeper.  We  know,  indeed,  full 
well  how  often  ingenuity  runs  into  absur¬ 
dity  when  it  begins  to  draw  a  parallel.  We 
remember  P'luellen’s*  celebrated  compari¬ 
son  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth^  a 
j  warning  held  out  by  Shakspeare  to  all  com- 

ing  generations  of  parallelists.  We  also 
have  fresh  in  our  recollection  a  parallel 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  living  au¬ 
thor,  drawing  with  a  most  minute  and  «/- 
I  rious  particularity  the  resemblance  bctw€(n 

i  perpery  and  the  manufacturing  system  ! 

I  But  we  have  no  fear  of  being  charged  with 

fancifulness,  when  we  profess  to  discern  an 
!  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  cur- 

!  rent  doctrines  of  this  ajre  and  that  terrible 

i  school  of  sophistry  against  which  Plato’s 

*  efforts  were  directed.  Every  one  compe- 

i  tent  to  form  a  judgment  will  acknowledge 

j  that  the  likeness  is  but  too  exact — 

r 

I  “The  head  of  this  sophistical  monster,” 

;  says  Mr.  Sewell,  in  his  admirable  Introduction 

to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  “was  lormed  of 
‘  minds  cool,  penetrating,  and  commanding,  pro- 1 

vided  with  a  fair  array  of  various  accomplish- 
I  mcnis,  and  aided  by  a  persuasive  eloquence.! 

j  The  intellectual  error  raised  as  the  standard  * 

\  of  the  party  was  the  uncirtainty  of  know- 

I  LEDGE.  But  it  branched  out  into  a  multitude  of 

=  others,  which  may  easily  be  anticipated  ;  and 

\  far  from  being  primary  itself,  it  was  a  conse- 1 

i  quence  of  a  whole  train  of  i'alsehoods  lying 

[  hid  in  a  disordered  imagination.  Its  conclu- 

t  sions  are  easily  deduced.  And  we  have  only 

[  to  take  up  a  newspaper,  or  look  over  a  debate 

[  in  parliament,  to  find  ample  illustration  of  the 

[  practical  logic,  which  forced  this  metaphysical 

I  principle  through  all  the  veins  and  channels  of 

Athenian  life,  private  or  public.  The  argu- 
L  ment  ran  thus:  if  there  is  no  certainty  in 

i;  knowledge  in  the  individual,  there  is  to  him  no 

truth;  if  no  truth,  no  falsehood;  if  neither 

*  “  I  tell  you  c.Tptain — if  you  look  in  the  maps 
of  the  ’orld,  I  w  arrant  you  sitall  find  in  the  com¬ 
parisons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that 
the  situations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is 
a  river  iu  Macedon,  and  there  is  also  moreover  a 
river  at  Monmotitli.  It  is  called  Wye  ut  Mon¬ 
mouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  praina  w’hatis  ihename 
•f  the  other  river ;  but  ’tis  so  like  as  my  fingers  is 
to  my  fingers;  and  there  is  salmons  in  both.” — 
Henry  V  activ.  sc  vii. 
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truth  nor  falsehood,  neither  also  is  there  right 
or  wrong,  wrhich  ate  hut  intellectual  percep¬ 
tions  ol  agreement  or  disagreement  with  some 
fixed  standard  of  law.  1  herefore  there  is  no 
law  eternal  to  our  own  feelings.  Our  own 
feelings  imperatively  bid  us  pursue  pleasure 
and  avoid  pain.  Pleasure  and  pain,  therefore, 
are  the  only  rule  of  moral  action,  and  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  goodness,” — p.  44. 

Even  this  licentiousness  upon  principle, 
this  open  immorality  founded  on  abstract 
reasoning,  lias  reared  its  head  amongst  us ; 
and  the  Socialist  of  Birmingham  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  torch  of  error  from  the  Sophist 
of  Athens.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  our 
practical  ethics  of  daily  life  are  in  no  great 
danger  from  this  false  philosophy.  Every 
one  who  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
imbued  with  Christian  doctrine  has  been 
trained  to  look  up  to  a  moral  law,  which 
judges  actions  to  be  right  and  wrong  by  a 
standard  intrinsic  to,  and  independent  of 
the  feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  The  principle  of  the  uncertainty  of 
knowledge  will  therefore  shrink  from  devel¬ 
oping  itself  (except  amongst  those  who  have 
utterly  rejected  revelation)  in  licentious 
practice,  defended  upon  the  ground  that 
the  uncertainty  of  truth  and  falsehood  nul¬ 
lifies  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  But  the  philosophic  observer  will 
find  ail  around  him  hut  too  many  evidences 
of  the  wide-spread  diffusion  of  the  poison. 
He  will  trace  it  iu  the  latitudinarianism 
which  professes  to  make  every  man  his'own 
standard  of  truth,  and  refuses  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  any  measure  of  right  and  wrong  be¬ 
sides  the  conscientious  conviction  of  the 
individual. 

“Our  legislation,  year  after  year,  is  a  series 
of  conressions  to  the  people  ;  because  no  one, 
it  is  said,  but  the  people  has  a  right  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  their  own  interests  or  duties.  The 
slate  is  to  be  desecrated  and  unchristianized, 
because  no  human  power  may  decide  between 
contending  opiiiions  in  religion.  The  polity  of 
the  church  is  set  aside,  because  man  must  not 
bend  to  man,  but  must  be  left  in  independence 
and  solitude  to  judge  of  the  mysteries  of  hea¬ 
ven  by  the  taper-light  of  his  own  reason  alone, 

I  and  to  worship  his  Makei  as  he  chooses.  Our 
old  schemes  of  education  are  to  be  re  modelled, 
to  meet  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  those,  to 
correct  and  conirol  whose  opinions  all  educa¬ 
tion  is  appointed.  And  when  a  new  system  is 
established,  as  in  Ireland^  for  a  whole  nation 
to  be  won  over  to  the  truth,  the  same  fatal 
idea  rises  up,  and,  as  if  by  special  contrivance, 
the  very  notion  of  authority  is  extinguished  in 
the  minds  of  tl'.e  young,  by  bringing  their 
teachers  before  them  in  direct  and  perpetual 
collision,  on  the  most  solemn  subjects,  and  by 
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exhibiting  in  their  daily  tasks  a  conflict  of  dif-  ; 

Acuities  and  doubts,*  which  can  end  but  in  an  ^ 
alternative  of  evils — either  absolute  unheliel 
on  the  one  hand,  or  absolute  subjection  on  the 
other,  to  the  boldest  assumer  of  a  spiritual 
despotism.  We  are  admitting  into  our  philo  i 
sophical  schools,  cold,  feeble,  undigested  nov 
elties,  to  engross  and  mislead  tiie  public  mind, 
if  the  word  leading  can  be  applied  loan  in¬ 
fluence  which  only  retards  and  embarrasses — 
because  we  are  ashamed  to  acknowledire  our 
adherence  to  the  guides  of  antiquity.  We  are 
directing  both  public  measures  and  private  du¬ 
ties,  measuring  our  politics  and  our  ethics,  by 
the  most  false  and  fatal  standard  that  human 
ingenuity  ever  devised — the  standard  of  expe¬ 
diency  ;  cutting  ofl’  all  reference  to  the  past ; 
denying  the  providence  of  Him  who,  in  mak¬ 
ing  ifoodness  the  law  of  the  world,  made  it 
also  the  preservation  of  the  world  ;  stifling  our 
natural  atfeclions;  annihilating  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  virtue;  converting  life  into  a  business 
of  calculation,  and  of  calculation  without 
data  or  end  ;  as  if  nothing  was  true  which  did 
not  come  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge; 
nothing  to  be  admitted  as  the  witness  of  a 
power  above  ourselves — nothing  believed  until 
proved.”! 

In  opposition  to  exactly  such  views  as 
these  did  Plato  rear  the  splendid  structure 
of  his  philosophy.  It  was  his  glorious  de¬ 
sign  to  refute  the  sophistical  doctrine  of  the 
uncertainty  of  knowledge,  by  fixing  immu¬ 
table  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  of  right 
and  wrong.  It  was  his  aim  to  destroy  the 
polytheism  which  turns  each  man’s  own 
conscience  into  a  god,  by  establishing  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  One  Divine  Being, 
and  showing  that,  as  God  is  one,  so  there  is 
one  right,  one  goodness,  one  truth.  And 
to  introduce  the  minds  of  his  pupils  to  a 
system  of  objective  truth,  eternal,  immuta¬ 
ble,  independent  of  the  individual’s  judg¬ 
ment,  was  the  motive  which  induced  this 
greatest  of  moralists  to  devote  his  first  les¬ 
sons  to  mathematical  abstractions,  and  place 
over  the  portal  of  the  academy,  the  celebrat¬ 
ed,  but  often  misunderstood  inscription  : — 
or/iKi2  An:n.MKrpnro^  pr^fTji. 

It  is,  then,  not  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  a  strong  disposition  amongst  thinking 
men  to  become  the  students  of  a  system 
which  the  mightiest  mind  probably  ever 
vouchsafed  to  man,  thought  out  as  the  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  veri/  evils  of  our  days.  But  no 
subject,  perhaps,  is  so  fruitful  of  analogies 
between  our  times  and  his,  as  the  vexed. 


and  beaten,  and  yet  uriquieted  subject  ot 
education — 

“  The  same  problems  regarding  education 
meet  us  now  as  in  the  days  of  Plato ;  whether 
it  is  education  or  instruction,  a  discipline  for  the 
whole  man,  or  a  pouring  in  of  facts  into  the 
sieve  of  his  memory ;  wliether  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  o’d  maxims  of  our  forefathers, 
or  new-modelled  by  some  sophist  of  the  day ; 
whether  it  must  be  connected  with  religion  or 
torn  from  it ;  whether  truth  be  a  necessary  in¬ 
gredient  in  it,  or  practical  knowledge  only  be 
required — that  is,  so  much  knowledge  as  may 
serve  to  fill  a  man’s  pocket  in  the  world,  as  the 
rhetoric  of  Gorgias  enabled  the  young  Athe¬ 
nian  to  become  the  pampered  demagogue  of 
Athens.  If  oral  instruction  is  diminishing,  so 
it  was  at  Athens:  if  books  are  multiplying  up¬ 
on  us,  and  books  of  the  most  frivolous  kind,  so 
it  was  at  Athens;  if  a  shifting  and  changing 
opinion  has  destroyed  all  confidence  in  public 
men, so  it  was  at  Athens;  if  the  infection  has 
been  spread  from  abroad,  and  smuggled  in, 
like  other  diseases,  through  the  wares  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  so  it  was  at  Athens.  Their 
sophists  were  also  foreigners;  and  if  their 
young  men  were  the  first  to  catch  the  plague, 
we  may  well  look  to  ours.”  * 

Various,  almost  infinitely  various,  as  seem 
at  first  sight  the  diflTerent  theories  of  educa~ 
tion — theories  not  merely  different  from,  but 
apparently  inconsistent  with,  each  other, 
yet  this  confused  multitude  of  opinions  can¬ 
not  defy  the  classifying  power  of  a  far-see¬ 
ing  and  profoundly-investigating  mind — 

*•  I  cannot  find” — says  Mr.  Maurice,  one  of 
the  deepest  thinkers  of  the  age — “1  cannot 
find,  and  I  do  not  think,  the  most  laborious  stu¬ 
dent  of  different  systems,  or  the  person  who 
has  most  diligently  examined  his  own  thoughts 
upon  them,  will  be  able  to  find  that  more  than 
lliree  distinct  doctrines  respecting  the  object  of 
education  are  prevalent  amongst  us.  One  of 
these  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  last 
century,  and  bj'  far  the  most  common  opi¬ 
nion  in  this ;  the  one  which  we  all  of  us  hold, 
unless  we  have  been  led  out  of  it  by  reflection. 
It  is  the  doctrine  that  education  is  the  giving  of 
information.  The  questions — what  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  given  ? — to  whom  it  should  be 
given? — by  whom  it  should  be  given?— how 
it  should  be  given  ? — call  forth,  of  course, 
the  most  different  answers.  But  you  will 
find,  that  a  tacit  assumption  of  this  as  the 
purpose  which  w’e  are  to  keep  in  view  in 
our  education,  is  most  general  in  the  wTiters 
upon  it  since  the  lime  of  Locke,  and  till  a  very 
late  period  was  all  but  universal.” — “  Lectures 
on  National  Education,”  p.  3. 


•See  Scripture  Lessons  of  the  Irish  Education  The  second  theory  of  education  is,  that 
Board  its  grand  object  is  the  development  of  the 

t  Sewell’s  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Pla¬ 
to. _ pp  93-4.  •  *  Sewell’s  Dialogues  of  Plato,  p.  75. 
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faculties.  Of  this  view,  in  its  modern  ex¬ 
pression,  the  amiable  enthusiast,  Pestaloz- 
zi,  is  the  most  earnest,  and  certainly  the 
most  practical  defender — 

“  What  these  faculiies  are? — whether  they 
exist  in  the  same,  or  in  ditferent  degrees,  in 
ditferent  individuals,  or  classes,  or  races? — 
who  are  the  persons  marked  out  for  the  work 
of  calling  them  out  in  their  brethren? — by 
what  instruments  they  are  to  be  called  forth  ? — 
these  are  the  questions  to  which  this  opinion 
gives  rise.” — lb.  p.  3. 

The  third  doctrine,  which,  although  very 
ancient,  as  we  shall  see,  yet  in  its  present 
development,  may  be  regarded  as  drawn 
out  in  re-action  against  the  preceding  the¬ 
ory,  is  this,  that  “  not  development  but  re¬ 
straint  is  the  end  of  all  sound  education.” 
A  whole  tribe  of  controversies  issue  from 
this  parent  source.  What  are  we  to  re¬ 
strain  ? — to  whom  is  the  restraining  power 
to  be  intrusted  ? — and  what  is  the  restrain¬ 
ing  power  ? 

Those  various  systems,  like  most  errone¬ 
ous  systems,  are  not  so  much  positively 
false,  as  imperfect  and  incomplete  devel¬ 
opments  of  truth.  They  all  propose  worthy 
and  necessary  objects  for  education  to  endea¬ 
vor  after  ;  they  become  dangerous  and  false 
when  they  represent  any  of  these  objects 
as  the  end  of  education.  Education,  which 
deserves  the  name,  must  doubtless  apply  it¬ 
self  to  curb  the  will  of  the  individual,  to 
bridle  the  passions  and  restrain  the  appe¬ 
tites  of  our  lower  nature.  Again,  we  can¬ 
not  fail  to  perceive  truth  in  the  principle  of 
development — that  man’s  several  powers 
and  faculties  are  talents  bestowed  on  him 
by  God — talents  which  should  not  be  buri¬ 
ed  in  a  napkin,  but  developed,  and  cultivat¬ 
ed,  and  employed.  Nor  will  the  testimony 
of  conscience  to  the  truth  of  this  principle 
be  silenced  by  the  many  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  which  arise  out  of  its  application.  The 
belief  even  that  the  development  of  their 
faculties  will  make  the  mass  of  mankind  far 
more  unhappy  than  if  they  had  remained 
in  their  natural  proximity  to  the  brutes,  no 
more  disproves  that  this  development  should 
be  attempted  by  a  just  scheme  of education, 
than  the  melancholy  conviction — a  convic¬ 
tion,  alas!  based,  not  upon  probabilities, 
but  on  God’s  own  word — that  of  profess¬ 
ing  Christians  few,  comparatively,  will  be 
saved,  proves  to  us  that  it  is  notour  positive 
duty  to  endeavor  to  Christianize  the  world, 
and  to  bring  mankind  within  the  operation 
of  that  very  system,  whose  final  issue  will 
prove  to  the  majority  a  catastrophe  as  ir¬ 
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remediable  as  it  is  appalling.  And  again, 
those  who  are  as  much  disgusteil  as  we 
ourselves  are,  with  the  Encyclopedists  of 
the  day — the  cant  of  the  universal-know¬ 
ledge  men,  who  imagine  that  in  the  coming 
gnostic  millennium  each  precocious  young¬ 
ster  will  suck  in  “  the  ologies”  with  the 
sickly  milk  of  its  blue-stockinged  mother — 
even  those  who  most  repudiate  such  absurdi¬ 
ties,  are  the  most  fully  sensible  of  the  real 
dignity  of  knowledge,  and  the  most  ready 
to  allow  that  the  communication  of  true 
knowledge  to  the  immortal  mind  is  the 
most  glorious  part  in  the  education  of  that 
wondrous  race,  which  was  formed  “to  know, 
to  reason,  and  to  act.” 

None  will  question,  we  believe,  that  these 
are  worthy  objects  of  education.  Nor  will 
any  one  refuse  to  admit  that  the  end  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  so  to  train  the  individual  as  that 
he  may  become  not  only  ^«or/  in  his  private 
capacity^  but  also,  useful  as  a  member  of 
the  sezial  system  in  which  he  is  placed. 

We  do  not  affect  any  precision  or  accu¬ 
racy  of  definition,  but  practically  every 
one  feels  that  this  is  the  great  end  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  relations  which  each  man 
bears  to  society,  to  the  nation  or  fraternity 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  are,  in  truth,  as 
much  attributes  of  himself,  as  much  part  of 
the  compound  which  forms  him,  as  any  of 
his  powers  or  faculties  whatsoever.  To  fit 
him  for  right  action  under  these  more  ex¬ 
tended  relations,  is  part  of  the  end  of  edu¬ 
cation.  No  theory  of  education  can  be 
just  whose  practical  working  has  a  mani¬ 
fest  tendency  to  make  men  useless  or  danger¬ 
ous  as  citizens. 

This  twofold  end  of  education  supplies  a 
double  test  by  which  to  ascertain  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  success.  Does  it  fit  the  educated 
for  their  duties  as  private  individuals  and 
as  citizens  ?  To  determine  the  first  of  these 
questions  would  require  an  examination  of 
the  moral  condition  of  all  the  individuals 
composing  a  nation,  or  at  least  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  induction  of  particulars.  But  the 
other  test  admits  of  a  more  easy  applica¬ 
tion.  We  can  know  something  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  nation,  when  we  are  wholly  igno¬ 
rant  about  the  private  character  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  members.  In  history,  nations  are 
personified,  and  they  become  persons ;  not 
least,  on  this  account,  that  they  are  impress¬ 
ed  with  a  definite  character.  And  in  this 
character  we  can  discover  traits  of  integrity, 
or  generosity,  or  philanthropy,  or  magna¬ 
nimity  ;  or  again,  of  falsehood,  or  treachery, 
or  cruelty,  or  pusillanimity,  which  will  give 
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US  some  reasonable  data  for  determining 
whether  or  no  they  have  learned  the  duties 
which  devolve  on  man,  considered  not  as 
an  individual,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  great 
world. 

In  the  history  of  Greece,  that  history  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  familiar 
to  every  cultivated  mind,  we  have  a  me¬ 
morable  example  of  the  trial,  upon  the  scale 
of  nations,  of  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
theories  of  education.  Tlie  attempt  was 
perfectly  successful,  if  we  consider  the  im¬ 
mediate  object  at  which  they  aimed  ;  but  it 
was  a  failure  if  we  regard  the  true  and  ulti¬ 
mate  end  of  education.  Mr.  Maurice  has 
traced  with  singular  ingenuity  the  influ¬ 
ence,  ujion  Sparta  and  Athens,  of  their 
several  ideas  of  education.  To  restrain 
the  individual,  to  make  him  act  habitually 
under  stringent  rule,  and  offer  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good  the  daily  sacrifice  of  all  his  own 
private  inclinations,  was  the  object  at 
which  the  wonderful  system  of  Lycurgus 
aimed — 

••To  root  this  thought  in  them — power  and 
self-" ralijir.at ion  do  not  mean  the  same  thin", 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  incomjratible  with 
each  other ;  to  make  it  the  principle  upon  which 
they  actc<l  in  childhood  and  grew  up  to  man¬ 
hood  ;  to  crush  in  infancy  all  seeds  which 
might  hereal'ter  produce  the  fruits  oi' individual 
peculiarities,  habits,  or  tempers;  to  remove 
irom  them  every  temptation  which  should  lead 
them  to  feel  themselves  any  thing,  or  to  be 
any  thing,  hut  members  of  a  compact,  organ¬ 
ized  state ;  these  were  the  Spartan’s  object.” — 
Maurice,  p.  10. 

Wonderfully  contrived,  even  to  its  minut¬ 
est  details,  was  the  Lycurgan  system  to 
carry  out  this  restraining  process.  The! 
timidity  of  the  child — the  tenderness  ofj 
womanhood — the  idiosyncrasies  of  individ¬ 
ual  feeling,  were  all  swallowed  up  in  a 
common  Spartanism.  But  this  restraining  i 
«(rx;^(7ic,  although  perfectly  efficient  in 
bringing  about  the  object  at  which  it  aimed 
imnu'diatehj ,  failed  in  producing  the  great 
end  of  education.  It  did  not  meliorate  and 
elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  T£  tovvurjtov  no  ropo&tTr]  tov 

avpqiooi'TO.:  ph  yuQ  noXiv  nfnonjxfv  ayoi]- 

pmov  Tov<;  8  idimnc  epdo/orjutnovs.  (Arist. 
Polit.  Book  11.,  c.  G.)  And  if  it  hardened 
the  substance,  it  certainly  stunted  the 
growth  of  the  national  character.  The  re¬ 
straints  of  Chinese  horticulture,  in  a  few 
successions,  diminish  the  towering  oak 
into  a  dwarfish  garden  shrub.  Where  the 
mind  is  hemmed  in  by  the  enclosure  of 


strict  constraint,  genius  cannot  dart  forth 
its  luxuriant  branches,  nor  feeling  roll  forth 
its  impetuous  tides.  And  where  genius  is 
cramped,  and  feeling  repressed,  there  can 
be  no  greatness  of  character.  So  it  was 
at  Sparta. 

“It  must  be  allowed,”  says  Mr.  Maurice, 
“  that  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  Spartan  his¬ 
tory  is  gathered  up  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Take  away  that  one  faict,  and  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  during  the  Persian  war  are  poor, 
selfish,  and  contemptible.  Before  that  time, 
though  their  polity  must  have  lasted  for  centu¬ 
ries,  they  had  certainly  not  produced  one  great 
man.  The  most  conspicuous  figure  in  their 
history,  up  to  the  Persian  invasion,  is  Cleome- 
nes,  a  madman,  who,  in  all  his  conduct  at  home 
and  abroad,  seemed  to  show  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  reaction  the  Spartan  system  mu.st  pro¬ 
duce  in  any  mind  that  was  not  wholly  formed 
by  it.  A  still  more  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  same  truth,  on  another  side,  is  furnished  by 
the  history  of  the  period  immediately  after  the 
Persian  war.  During  that  time,  when  the 
other  principal  state  of  Greece  was  pouring 
forth  remarkable  men  almost  in  multitudes, 
Sparta  produced  one  of  whom  history  takes 
any  notice.  This  man,  Pausanius,  nflbrds  us 
an  in.stance  of  a  Spartan  brought  into  contact 
with  oriental  luxury.  We  find  that  it  imme¬ 
diately  turns  his  brain ;  he  cannot  the  least 
resist  the  impression  of  splendid  costume  and 
imperial  daintic.s;  he  must  attempt  the  most 
absurd  and  awkward  imitations  of  them  in  his 
own  republic.” 

The  development  of  the  faculties  was  the 
Athenian  idea  of  education  ;  and  assuredly 
never  was  an  object  more  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  attained.  Amidst  all  our  boastings 
of  enlightenment  and  knowledge,  we  are 
still  compelled  to  form  ourselves  upon  the 
model  of  the  philosophers,  poets,  historians, 
orators,  and  critics,  which  shone  forth  like 
frequent  meteors  from  this  little  corner  of 
the  world.  Like  a  mind  which  is  too  much 
for  a  feeble  frame,  the  intellect  of  Athens 
stimulated  the  body  politic  into  a  feverish 
excitement.  The  artisan,  who  should  have 
been  toiling  for  his  bread,  could  not  tear 
himself  from  the  intellectual  treat  which  the 
rhetorician  afforded  him.  But  alas !  in¬ 
stead  of  furthering  individual  happiness, 
and  building  up  national  greatness,  their 
intellectual  energies  became  the  ruin  of 
both.  The  private  citizens  became  im¬ 
moral  upon  philosophical  principle.  The 
democracy  became  a  “  ma.ny-headed 
monster.”  The  circuits  of  their  discursive 
and  developed  faculties  all  came  round  to 
that  TXQunov  i/jtvdoQ,  that  all  knowledge  wai 
uncertain. 
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“  It  is  the  testimony,  not  of  one  threat  Athe¬ 
nian  writer  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  but  ol 
those  whose  opinions  and  feelings  were, 
in  all  respects,  the  most  opposite  to  ench 
other,  that  sophists  and  rhetoricians  were  the 
destroyers  of  the  Athenian  nation,  and  that 
they  destroyed  it  by  appealing  to  those  pow¬ 
ers,  and  that  sense  of  power,  which  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  had  imparted  to  it.  The 
great  comedian  of  Athens  saw  this :  he  saw 
that  the  feeling  of  their  own  insight  and  pro¬ 
fundity  made  his  countrymen  a  prey  to  the 
vulgarest  delusions.  The  great  philosopher 
of  Athens,  whom  that  comedian  ridiculed,  saw 
still  deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the  same  fact: 
saw  that  the  most  clever  and  enlightened  of 
the  youth  of  Attica  knew  about  all  manner  of 
things,  could  talk  about  all  manner  of  things, 
but  knew  nothing  whatever  of  themselves.  He 
saw  how  the  feeling  of  their  own  powers  had 
made  them  believe  the  sophist’s  lie,  from  which 
every  other  lie  flows  by  necessary  inference  ; 
that  a  man  is  his  own  standard  ;  that  nothing 
is  but  what  he  creates.  He  saw  how,  by  this 
means,  truth  was  confounded  with  opinion — 
how  law  became  self-will,  and  morality  acci¬ 
dent.  He  saw  how  all  the  crimes  which  his 
nation  was  committing,  in  its  public  transac¬ 
tions,  had  their  root  in  this  want  of  faith  in 
right  and  wrong ;  in  this  belief  that  nothing  is 
but  all  things  seem  ;  in  this  denial  of  what  is 
immutable  and  eternal.  All  this  he  traced 
home  to  the  education  of  their  youth,  which 
had  brought  forth  the  faculties,  indeed,  into 
most  wonderful  activity,  but  had  left  the  great 
problems — Who  is  to  rule  these  faculties  ? 
Kor  what  end  are  they  given  ?  On  what  ob¬ 
jects  are  they  to  be  exercised? — utterly  un¬ 
solved.  He  saw,  as  others,  with  not  half  his 
clearness  of  vision,  could  see,  that  Athens  was 
full  of  energies,  hut  hail  little  life;  abounded 
in  intellect^  but  was  without  wisdom;  possess¬ 
ed  great  power,  but  was  not  a  nation.” — Mau¬ 
rice,  p.  22. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  the  past  genera¬ 
tion,  the  communication  of  knowledge  was 
synonymous  with  education — it  still  con¬ 
tinues  so  in  the  vocabulary  of  many.  To 
diflfuse  knowledge  amongst  the  people  is  the 
darling  idea  of  our  modern  educators.  It 
is  almost  as  much  the  current  notion  of 
education  amongst  us,  as  restraint  amonor 
the  Spartans.  For  its  sake,  the  most  es¬ 
tablished  principles  have  been  abandoned 
— the  most  sacred  alliances  have  been  dis¬ 
solved.  To  facilitate  the  diirusiT)n  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,  man  has  put  asunder  what 
God  has  joined  together.  Because  the 
Church,  whom  its  Lord  commanded  to 
teach  all  nations,  refused  to  teach  its  chil¬ 
dren  in  ignorance  of  Christ's  religion^  its 
inalienable  rights  must  be  invaded  by  sec¬ 
ular  power — its  heaven-derived  charter 
must  be  cancelled — its  claims  of  eternal 
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right  must  be  scoffed  at  and  trampled  on, 
as  the  dreams  of  antiquated  superstition. 
The  state  usurps  the  office  of  teacher;  but 
the  fundamental  truth,  the  philosopitia  pri- 
ma,  must  be  suppressed,  because  it  would 
make  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  diffusing 
useful  knowledge!  Useful  knowledge! — 

I.  e.  knowledge  from  which  is  systemati¬ 
cally  excluded  that  knowledge  which  is 
eternal  life — to  know  thee  the  only 
TRUE  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 

HAST  SENT. 

This  idea  of  education  is  not  a  mere  im¬ 
age  of  the  mind — it  is  an  energetic,  all-per¬ 
vading,  active  principle.  It  is  embodied 
in  a  thousand  forms,  and  a  thousand  novel 
institutions.  From  the  Gower-street  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  which  has  cast  off  all  those 
time-honored  principles  which  have  made 
our  universities  what  they  are,  that,  un¬ 
shackled,  it  may  inundate  the  metropolis 
with  useful  knowledge  from  the  lips  of  six¬ 
ty-nine  professors  of  different  arms,  down 
to  the  Irish  National  School,  where  the 
pupils  are  employed  in  acquiring  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  more  subjects  than  were  ever  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Irivium  and  quadrivium  com¬ 
bined — where  all  unite  in  the  common  pur¬ 
suit  of  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE.  All  IDUSt  be 
unanimous  while  useful  knowledge  is  their 
business.  There  must  be  no  private  judg¬ 
ment  about  grammar,  no  schisms  about 
geography.  But  when  useful  knowledge 
is  thus  harmoniously  acquired,  there  is  one 
subject  upon  which  they  are  taught  that  it 
is  right  to  differ.  Religion  they  may  have 
none,  or  of  just  what  quality  they  please. 
After  they  have  learned  what  is  really  use¬ 
ful,  then  differ  about  what  does  not  much 
matter.  But  if  they  wish  to  learn  some  re¬ 
ligion,  the  parish  clergyman,  or  the  Rom¬ 
ish  priest,  or  the  orthodox  Presbyterian 
minister,  or  the  Arian  minister,  or  the 
Methodist,  or  the  Baptist,  or  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  or  the  Socinian — they  are  all  equally 
authorized  to  come  and  teach  religion  to 
such  as  please.  It  is  your  own  fault,  there¬ 
fore,  if  you  do  not  learn  some  religion. 

But  some  will  object,  “  Is  it  then  possi¬ 
ble  that  you,  a  University  Magazine,  can 
be  guilty  of  such  treason  against  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  letters  and  of  science,  as  to  express  your 
opposition  to  the  spread  of  knowledge? 
How  can  you  educate,  without  communi¬ 
cating  knowledge  ?  We  rQ\)\y,  we  are  not 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  nor  are 
we  such  simpletons  as  to  require  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  education  implies  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  knowledge.  But  this  is  our 
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position.  To  communicate  knowledge,  is 
a  part,  but  only  a  part  of  education.  If, 
then,  this  part  usurp  totality^  if  all  other 
parts  of  education  are  left  uncultivated, 
while  this  alone  is  nurtured,  it  must  natur¬ 
ally  follow,  that  the  great  end  of  education 
cannot  be  attained.  To  tell  only  a  part  of 
the  truth  is  often  equivalent  to  a  positive 
falsehood.  To  carry  out  only  one  principle 
of  education y  in  itself  however  good  and 
necessary,  is  attended  by  consequences,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  as  calamitous  as  if 
that  principle  were,  in  sc,  mischievous,  and 
destructive  of  private  and  public  welfare  ! 

Lord  Bacon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an 
objector  (Theologorum  Zelotypia)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words ;  “  Scientiam  inter  ea  esse, 
quae  parce  cauteque  admittenda  sunt.  Scien- 
tiae  nimium  appetitum  fuisse  prininm  pec- 
caturn,  unde  hominis  lapsus,  hodieque  hce- 
rere  serpentinum  quid  in  ea.  Siquidem 
ingrediens  tumorem  inducit.  Scientia  in¬ 
flat.”  His  answer  to  this  objection,  so  far 
from  being  against  our  position,  directly 
supports  it.  “  Nullum  esse  periculum  a 
quantitate  scientiae,  ut  diffusa,  ne  aut  tu¬ 
morem  inducat  aut  excessum  ;  a  qualitate 
tantum,  quae  quantnlacunque  sit,  si  absque 
antiduto  sua  sumatur,  malignum  quid  habet 
atque  venenosum,  flatuosis  symptomatis 
plenissirnum.  IIcbc  antidntus,  sive  aroma, 
(cujus  rnixtio  temperat  scientiam,  eamqiie 
saluberriniain  efficit)  est  charitas.  Scien¬ 
tia  inflat ;  charitas  autem  cedfleat.”  We 
require  but  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
boastful  swellinor  language  of  a  generation, 
whose  vaunt  it  is,  that  they  are  so  much 
better  than  their  fathers,  to  perceive  that 
the  knowledge  current  in  society  is  not 
without  some  tendency  to  produce  “  tumo¬ 
rem  et  excessum.”  But  such  knowledge, 
according  to  Lord  Bacon,  requires  an  anti¬ 
dote.  If  it  be  necessary  to  communicate 
such  knowledge,  it  must  produce  harm,  un¬ 
less  it  is  accompanied  by  a  tempering  aroma. 
An  education  which  is  conducted  on  the 
plan  of  only  giving  this  knowledge,  is  a 
machinery  of  mischief.  And  what  is*  the 
meliorating  accompaniment?  It  is  charity. 
That  most  abused,  most  misunderstood, 
most  perverted,  but  still  heavenly  word  ! 
It  is  not,  observe,  the  charity  of  which  the 
latitudinarians  among  us  speak,  which  em¬ 
braces  truth  and  error  like  twin  sisters, 
and  shows  its  amplitude  by  removing  the 
land-marks  which  divide  orthodoxy  from 
heresy,  Christianity  from  deism.  It  is  cha¬ 
rity — but  it  is  the  charity  of  St.  Paul :  that 
charity  which  hateth  iniquity^  but  ee- 


JOiceth  in  THE  TRUTH;  the  avvUtayoq  iriq 
TfXflorrjTog :  the  very  key-stone  of  that  glo- 
rious  edifice  which  is  ”  built  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
stone.” 

We  may  be  told  that  the  present  diffusion 
of  knowledge  is  but  the  commencement  of 
what  will  be  the  regeneration  of  the  world, 
that  our  present  state  is  but  the  beginning 
of  an  end,  and  that  we  can  have  nothing  to 
ground  melancholy  vaticinations  upon  re¬ 
specting  its  final  issue.  Certainly,  no  hu¬ 
man  wisdom  can  foretell  precisely  the  result 
of  these  hurryings  to  and  fro  in  search  of 
knowledge.  But,  as  far  as  it  has  been  dc'- 
veloped,  has  the  prevailing  idea  really  work¬ 
ed  towards  the  great  end  of  education,  the 
moral  training  of  men  for  their  duties  as 
private  persons,  and  the  building  up  a  na¬ 
tion  composed  of  such  materials?  Or  what 
does  reasoning  suggest  respecting  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  this  end  being  eventually  brought 
about  by  its  further  development? 

First,  then,  for  the  individual.  Has  the 
spread  of  the  current  knowledge  tended 
much  to  improve  the  moral  condition  and 
the  happiness  of  our  people,  regarded  as 
members  of  private  families,  not  of  the  great 
public  family?  We  are  not  afraid  to  give 
our  answer — that  we  are  convinced  it  has 
not.  In  England,  we  suppose  no  one  will 
question  that  the  troubles  of  tbe  peace,  the 
unhappy,  discontented,  uneasy  spirits,  those 
who  find  home  vapid  and  flat,  compared 
with  the  excitement  of  the  Socialist  lecture, 
or  the  Chartist  club,  are  just  the  class  who 
have  read,  and  learned  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  persons  in  their 
rank.  And  in  Ireland,  we  speak  without 
fear  of  contradiction  from  our  own  know¬ 
ledge — that  vast  Aceldama,  the  county  of 
Tipperary,*  is  not  inferior  in  the  education 
of  its  inhabitants  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  Scotland.  Not  merely  are 
the  acquisitions  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  possessed  by  a  far  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  than  could  be 
found  in  any  district  of  England,  but  be¬ 
sides,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
sons  of  the  humblest  farmers  are  both  ex¬ 
pert  mathematicians,  and  well-grounded 
Greek,  Latin,  and  sometimes  even  Hebrew 
scholars.  The  country  abounds  with  peda¬ 
gogues,  of  the  very  lowest  class,  and  in  the 

*  Our  readers  have  not  forgotten  the  very  strik¬ 
ing  observations  upon  this  point,  which  occurred 
in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Bail,  at  the  last  Ne- 
nagh  assizes. 
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direst  penury,  bat  often  admirable  scholars,  I 
and  enthusiasts  in  the  pursuit  and  love  both  ! 
of  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  And  yet, 
the  moral  state  of  that  district  remains, 
alas!  but  too  fearfully  the  same.  The  Cal¬ 
culus  and  the  Digamina  have  no  tendency 
to  prevent  assassination.  The  schoolmas¬ 
ters  are  not  only  the  centres  of  knowledge, 
but  often  the  nucleus  around  which  gather 
the  demons  of  incendiarism,  burglary,  and 
murder  1 

But  if  the  present  dilTusion  of  knowledge 
does  not  much  avail  to  the  moral  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  individual,  neither  is  its  tend¬ 
ency,  we  fear,  to  build  up  the  true  great¬ 
ness  of  nations  on  stable  foundations.  If, 
indeed,  it  teaches  the  masses,  individually, 
to  know  that  “  they  are  naked”  of  ten 
thousand  comforts,  without  supplying  one 
consolation  as  an  antidote;  the  discontent 
which  is  thus  likely,  and  almost  sure  to  be 
gendered  in  the  minds  of  the  lettered  poor, 
is  a  dangerous — well,  if  it  prove  not  a  de¬ 
structive — element  in  a  social  system. 

To  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
the  paramount  object,  and  the  great  end, 
instead  of  one  amongst  many  means,  of 
education — has,  we  maintain  it,  a  direct 
tendency  not  to  consolidate  a  nation,  but  to 
widen  that  fearful  chasm  which  alreaily 
yawns  alarmingly  between  the  higher  and 
lower  classes.  A  system  of  restraint,  or  of 
development,  might,  in  some  measure,  tend 
to  counteract  the  dangerousness  of  this  di¬ 
vision  by  employing  itself  about  that  com¬ 
mon  humanity  which  underlies  all  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  situation.  But  if,  to  acquire 
knowledge,  be  the  great  business  of  educa¬ 
tion — and  if,  in  the  glowing  language  of 
science-struck  enthusiasm,  the  public  mind 
is  continually  stimulated  to  this  as  the  glo¬ 
rious  en  I  for  which  the  human  intellect  was 
designed — then  that  very  education  which 
should  be  the  bond  of  peace,  becomes  the 
very  source  of  new  division.  It  serves  but 
to  widen  more  frightfully  that  gulf,  which 
it  ought  rather  to  bridge  over.  The  poor 
man  is  taught  that,  to  acquire  knowledge  is 
the  great  business  of  education,  and  the 
end  of  intellectual  life.  But,  alas,  h  )w  can 
he  learn  wisdom,  whose  life  is  among  bul¬ 
locks  !  His  necessary  bininess  takes  up 
all  that  time  which  his  envied  superiors  can 
bestow  on  useful  studies.  Or  if  fatigue 
allows  him,  after  his  d  lily  toils,  tf)  give  to 
knnwlejge  some  hurried,  languid  homage, 
yet  what  can  t’.iis  avail,  but  just  to  give  him 
a  taste  fn  what  he  sees  plainly  iron  fair 
forbids  him  to  attain?  The  more  ardent 
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in  his  love  ft)r  knowledge,  and  the  more 
lelighted  by  the  paradise  of  science,  which 
>eeins  just  to  open  one  view  through  her 
gates,  that  on  him  they  may  close  for  ever — 
so  much  the  more  likely  is  he  to  bewail  his 
ill-starred  fortune,  and  to  fret  against  the 
harriers  which  separate  his  order  from  those 
whom  his  education  has  taught  him  now  to 
envy,  not  alone  for  their  sumptuous  fare,  or 
splendid  equipage,  but  chietly  for  their  su¬ 
periority  in  leisure,  and  their  ficilities  in 
acquiring  knowledge. 

Such  feelings  would  naturally  be  engen- 
dererl  in  the  minds  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
society,  by  the  idea,  that,  to  acquire  know- 
ledore  is  the  grand  business  of  education. 
If,  indeed,  the  higher  orders  preserved  a 
superiority  in  intellectual  improvement  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  superiority  in  advantages, 
these  murmurings  of  discontent,  however 
wide-spread  and  deep-toned,  might  be  re¬ 
strained  by  the  moral  force  of  intellect,  and 
by  the  power  of  knowledge,  amongst  the 
ctassis  prarogativn.  But  what,  if  this 
should  not  be  the  case?  What,  if  the  lower 
ranks  get  ahead  of  their  superiors,  despite 
of  all  their  advantages,  in  that  knowledge 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  venerate  as 
the  true  tlignity  of  man  ?  What  if  they  see 
wasted  in  debasing  frivolities,  or  shapeless 
idleness,  those  golden  hours  of  leisure, 
which  the  clever  artisan,  in  his  imagination, 
fills  with  a  whole  cycle  of  manly  and  elevating 
employments?  And  this  is  no  imaginary 
case.  The  petty  shopkeepers  in  our  coun¬ 
try  towns,  and  the  footmen  behind  their 
chairs,  often  suppress  a  smile  at  the  sole¬ 
cisms  in  grammar,  or  the  ludicrous  blun¬ 
ders  about  not  very  recondite  matters,  which 
are  perpetrated  by  those,  who  count  their 
hunters  by  the  dozen,  their  green  acres  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  is 
power,  among  the  inferior  orders  of  society, 
where  their  superiors  do  not  keep  at  the 
head  of  the  intellectual  movement,  is  not 
likely,  most  assuredly,  to  consolidate  or  se¬ 
cure  the  social  edifice.  But  it  may  be  said, 
”  principles  should  be  judged  of  by  their 
true  tendency,  not  by  their  perversions. 
To  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion  we  are  now  discussing,  you  must  sup¬ 
pose  all  ranks,  according  to  their  measure 
of  leisure,  and  proportion  of  advantages, 
applying  themselves  to  the  pursuit  ol  know¬ 
ledge.”  Let  it  be  so.  Suppose  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  as  much  elevated  above  the  plebeian 
crowd  in  mental  riches  as  in  dignity  of 
station — and  suppose  the  universal  mind 
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filled  with  the  idea  that  to  acqtiire  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  business  «>f  education — is  there 
promise  liere  of  something  which  will  build 
up  a  nation’s  greatness?  We  must  an¬ 
swer  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Maurice — words 
which  so  felicitously  clothe  thoughts  so 
philosophical  and  so  profound  : — 

“When  our  knowledge  is  parcelled  out 
into  a  mnliitnde  of  subjects,  when  it  is  ihe 
supposed  business  of  our  lives  lo  arquire  in¬ 
formation  about  astronomy,  and  about  *;eolo'jy 
and  mineraloiry,  and  all  the  rest;  when  this 
becomes  the  sense  that  you  put  upon  the  wonl 
education,  you  raise  a  barrier  between  one 
class  of  society  and  another,  which  all  the  talk 
in  the  world  about  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  does  not  in  the  slightest  decree  diminish  ; 
fi>r  there  must  be  a  portion  of  the  information 
which  the  higher  class  has  leisure  to  receive, 
which  the  midille  class  has  not  leisure  to 
receive,  and  a  portion  which  the  middle  class 
has  leisure  to  receive,  which  the  lower  class 
has  not  leisure  to  receive ;  atul  that  which  is 
communicated  to  all,  the  higher  class  will 
have  leisure  to  receive  well,  the  middle  class 
indifferently,  the  poor  class  very  ill.  Here 
then  education,  which  we  want  as  the  preat 
bond  to  connect  the  classes  together ;  which 
we  want  as  the  means  of  buildint;  up  a  nation, 
becomes  the  very  instrument  of  dividing  r«,  of 
makinir  one  feel  that  his  great  possession  is 
that  of  which  those  beneath  him  have  only 
the  most  miserable  shadow  and  counterfeit. 
Anri  what  if  all  this  distinction  of  classes  were 
abolished — w’hat  if  you  secure  the  same 
amount  of  leisure  to  all — then  would  come  in 
the  difference  in  powers  of  acquisition  ;  a  dis¬ 
tinction  not  recognizer!  any  longr'r  as  part  of 
an  ortler  of  society,  woulrl  soon  establish  itself 
again  by  the  force  of  intlividual  skill  and 
prowess;  intellectual  skill  woulrl  be  vvorship- 
perl,  intellectual  tyranny  established,  anrl  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Athens,  anti  as  it  will  be  in 
the  like  case  all  over  the  w’orld,  there  will  be 
neetletl  a  set  of  slaves,  ignorant,  disorganizerl, 
degrarled — as  a  fod  to  the  wistlom  of  their 
masters,  and  a  witness  for  the  necessity  of 
preserving  it.” — pp.  32,  33. 

The  communication  of  knowledge,  then, 
although  an  important  and  necessary  part 
of  education,  is  only  a  part.  And  if  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  whole,  it  becomes  inimical 
to  private  welfare,  and  to  the  public  pros¬ 
perity,  just  as  wo  have  seen  in  the  cases  of 
restraint  and  development  of  the  faculties. 
To  see  one  truth  or  some  truths  indepen- 
ent  of  others  which  arc  connected  insepa¬ 
rably  with  them,  is  in  reality  the  same  as 
to  hold  views  prvsitively  false.  The  tenet 
that  our  blesssed  Lord  was  a  perfect  man 
is  a  fundamental  verity,  when  held  in  the 
analogy  of  faith  ;  it  becomes  rank  heresy 
and  blasphemy  when  disjoined  from  the  be¬ 


lief  that  he.  was  perfect  God.  These  vari¬ 
ous  schemes  of  education  have  faded  of 
their  great  end,  not  because  they  are 
absolutely  erroneous  in  themselves,  but 
because  they  made  a  part  of  truth  usurp 
the  place  of  its  whole.  Restrainment  will 
not  satisfy;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  restrain¬ 
ment  is  indispensable  ;  development  is  not 
enough,  and  still  manifestly  education  im¬ 
plies  the  calling  out  of  the  faculties;  the 
communication  of  knowledge  cannot  suffice, 
and  yet  to  acquire  knowledge  is  the  most 
glorious  employment,  next  to  devoiion,  of 
man’s  immortal  mind.  But  can  no  central 
system  be  found,  which  gathers  into  itself 
these  dissevered  principles?  The  fathers 
of  philo.'jophy  were  not  the  patrons  of  error  ; 
they  had  each  of  them  some  ray  of  truth, 
which  reached  them  through  the  clouds 
from  the  sun  of  the  Divinity.  We  have  in 
revelation  the  glorious  edifice  which  con¬ 
tains  each  goodly  stone  which  they  sever¬ 
ally  prized  as  their  summum  bonum. 

“  Chrisiianiiy.”  says  Mr.  Knox,  “is  that 
centre,  whore  iiiiclleci,  judgment,  taste,  inter- 
fsr,  prudence,  principle,  the  firmness  of  the 
Stoic,  the  elevation  of  the  Platonist,  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  Epicurean,  the  archetypal  reali¬ 
ties,  to  which  all  earthly  objects,  in  the  shape 
of  pleasure,  profit,  or  honor,  correspond,  as 
gilded  clouds  do  to  the  sun — all  meet;  and  is 
of  course  that  identical  chief  good,  which  hu¬ 
man  nature,  so  soon  as  its  higher  facidties 
have,  at  any  time,  come  into  action,  has  inva¬ 
riably  panted  after,  and  which  the  wisest  sages 
have  so  agreed  in  describing,  that  even  by 
their  marks  alone,  we  might  he  sati.-sfied  of  its 
genuine  exi-tence  in  the  gospel.” — Remains, 
vol.  iii.  p.  74. 

And,  doubtless,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Christian  Education,  combining  w'ithin 
itself  those  excellencies,  which,  from  de¬ 
fective  composition,  have  proved  as  injuri¬ 
ous  as  positive  and  intrinsic  falsehoods. 
In  Christianity — not  nominal,  but  real 
Christianity — are  to  be  fiiund  harmoniously 
combined  those  principles  of  education, 
which  other  schemes  tore  asunder,  and  dis¬ 
torted  as  they  severed  them  from  the  body  of 
truth.  In  the  gospel — not  what  is  prpu- 
larly  styled  gospel-teaching — but  in  that 
divine  philosophy  which  dropt  from  the 
lips  of  Incarnate  Deity,  we  have  a  restraint 
extending  not  only  to  words  and  actions, 
but  to  the  half-b«)rn  thoughts — a  restraint 
so  pervading  and  refined,  that  the  bonds  of 
all  other  asceticism  are,  compared  to  it, 
but  partial  and  imperfect,  and  easily  evaded 
restrictions.  We  have  communications  of 
knowledge,  high  as  heaven,  and  profound 
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as  hell;  knowledge,  with  whose  magnifi¬ 
cence  in  speculation  and  importance  in 
practice,  the  discoveries  of  a  Newton  or  a 
La  Place  bear  no  more  competition  than 
the  pratilings  of  an  unweaned  child.  And 
we  have  development  of  faculties,  because 
each  man’s  endowments  are  regarded  as 
only  so  many  talents,  for  the  due  improve- 
of  which  he  must  give  account.  Christian 
Education  is  the  only  National  Education. 

“  It  is  not,”  again  to  quote  from  Mr.  Maurice, 

“  it  is  not  an  education  which  makes  self- 
restraint  tlie  privilege  of  one  class,  for  it  mal<es 
the  thing  to  be  restraineil  the  same  in  all.  It 
is  not  an  education  vvh»ch  makes  deoelopmenl 
the  privilege  of  one  class,  for  it  makes  the 
great  thing  to  be  developed  in  all  the  same, 
it  is  not  an  education  which  limits  all  high 
information  to  one  class,  and  gives  to  other 
classes  only  a  poor  parody  of  that  inlbrmaiion ; 
for  it  makes  the  stupendous  information 
which  is  the  foundation  of  it,  the  same  to  all.” 

Here  we  have  the  restraining  discipline 
of  Lycurgus,  the  development  of  Athens,  j 
the  encyclopedic  communication  of  the  | 
nineteenth  century,  all  united,  but  subser¬ 
vient,  each  in  its  own  proper  place,  to  the 
one  great  end  of  training  up  men  in  the 
perfection  of  their  being,  to  bless  their 
families,  and  to  ornament  their  country. 

Of  this  idea  of  Christian  education,  let 
moderns  sneer  as  they  please — the  only  ex¬ 
tant  copy  is  to  be  .seen  in  our  Universities. 
Yes,  it  is  the  Christianity  of  which  they 
are  living  witnesses — it  is  the  immutability 
of  this  Christianity  which  has  preserved 
them  amid  the  shocks  of  revolution  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  opinion.  Institutions 
founded  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  to  work  on  Cliristian  principles,  reli¬ 
gion  has. imparted  to  them  her  indestructi¬ 
bility,  Christianity  her  life,  independent  of 
and  above  this  world  !  Amidst  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  varying  scene,  these 
reverend  structures  are  the  ark  which  pre¬ 
serve,  in  hallowed  integrity,  “  old  truths  in 
religion,  old  institutions  in  politics,  old 
maxims  in  education.” 

“  There  is  nothin?.”  says  an  eloquent  writer 
in  the  Qiarferly  Reoiew,(Vo[.  59,  p.  445,) 
“there  is  nothing  in  this  life  permanent  but 
Christianity,  and  those  who  live  within  it  can¬ 
not  change  with  the  changes  of  the  world. 
And,  thus  protected  against  a  levity  and  fee- 
blen'ss  of  mind,  the  universities,  even  in  such 
a  revolution  of  opinion  as  is  now  taking  place, 
may  long  remain,  and  God  grant  they  may  re¬ 
main,  relics  of  a  system  which'has  passed  away 
— relics,  like  those  noble  buildings  which  that 
old  system  raised  among  us,  so  massive  in  their 
eonsiruction,  and  so  strongly  cemented  in  all 
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their  parts,  that  nothing  but  a  barbarian  vio¬ 
lence  can  overturn  them,  and  no  art  adapt  them 
without  absurdity  to  the  false,  frivolous,  perni¬ 
cious  purposes  of  modern  innovation.  Let  them 
uphold,  in  all  their  practice,  and  in  all  their 
teaching,  that  great  principle  offAith,  which  is 
the  only  security  against  the  vices  and  evils  of 
this  day.  Let  them  maintain,  and  not  beasham- 
Cil  to  avow,  that  which  is  the  main  element  of 
faith,  and  sheet-anchor  of  society — their  rever¬ 
ence  for  antiquity.” 

The  system  of  restraint,  the  engrossing 
idea  of  Spartan  education,  still,  retains  its 
proper  place  in  oiir  universities.  “  Aca¬ 
demic  freedom”  is  the  motto  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  universities — a  freedom  which  de¬ 
generates  into  the  ferocious  licentiousness 
and  the  reckless  insubordination  of  the 
bruschen.  But  our  universities  are  living, 
acting  workers-out  of  that  great  jnaxim, 
which  every  philosopher  must  allow,  how¬ 
ever  inconsistent  may  be  his  conduct  with 
the  concession,  that  the  mere  training  of  the 
intellect  is  not  sufficient  to  prepare  man  for 
his  position  in  society,  or  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  his  glorious  destination  :  that 
to  educate,  we  must  infuse  not  merely 
knowledge,  but  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  mor¬ 
al  responsibility.  The  youth,  when  he 
takes  up  his  residence  at  one  of  these  ven¬ 
erable  seats,  finds  himself  a  member  of  a  so¬ 
ciety  whose  daily  habits  are  regulated  by 
stated  discipline.  A  scheme  of  life  is  ap¬ 
pointed  him.  His  attendance  is  required 
at  common  exercises,  a  common  table,  and 
a  common  worship.  His  own  priviite  in¬ 
clinations  are  accustomed  to  bend  to  laws ; 
and  duty,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  appears  to 
remind  him  of  a  rule  eternal  to  himself. 

“  This  les.son,”  says  Mr.  Whewell,  “  which 
cannot  be  taught  through  the  memory  alone, 
is  conveyed  by  the  po.siiion  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  placed  at  the  English  universities.  For 
nc  is  subjected  to  many  rules,  and  put  under 
tutors  and  monitors  who,  by  their  in.stitution, 
are  invested  with  a  combination  of  parental 
and  official  authority.  And  hence  he  acts  in 
a  little  world,  which  is  constituted  of  definite 
relations  and  duties,  and  requires  a  certain  self- 
restraint  and  self-regulation  at  every  step; 
and  thus  is  a  fit  school  to  prepare  him  for  the 
world  of  real  action.  VVhereas,  avithout  such 
a  constitution  of  the  univer.-sity,  the  student’s 
academical  career  is  a  period  of  unbounded 
freedom  from  restraint  and  responsibility, 
which  may  be  full  of  enjoyment,  and,  to  many, 
the  occasions  of  great  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment;  but  which,  to  the  greater  number,  must 
be  a  portion  of  life  perfectly  heterogeneous 
with  all  the  rest — a  scene  governed  by  its  own 
principles,  these  being  such  as  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted  into  the  general  business  of  socie- 
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ty.” — Principles  of  English  Universily  Educa¬ 
tion,  p.  80. 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  development  without 
its  appropriate  place  in  our  university  sys¬ 
tem.  W  hile  the  eccentric  sallies  of  capri¬ 
cious  individuality  are  restrained  by  wiiole- 
some  discipline,  the  common  fatuities  which 
underlie  these  varying  surfaces  are  elicited 
and  strengthtned  by  common  cxircise.  In 
these  intellectual  gymnasia,  the  muscles 
and  sinews  of  the  mind  are  called  into  play, 
corroborated  by  action  and  invigorated  by 
practice.  By  their  indirect  teaching,  i.  e. 
by  their  examinations,  disputations,  and 
public  trials  of  their  students’  acquirements, 
they  stimulate,  by  the  most  powerful  ex¬ 
citements,  the  fullest  development  of  the  fac¬ 
ulties.  They  summon  forth  the  emulation 
of  ardent  youthful  minds,  striking  sparks  by 
collision,  and  fired  with  the  “  laudum  im- 
mensa  cupido.” 

“  Hi  proprium  decus,  et  par  turn  indignantur 
honorem, 

Ni  teneant,  vitamque  vulunt  pro  luude  pacisci; 

Hos  successus  alit ;  posaunt  quia  posse  viden- 
tur ; 

Acrior  ad  pugnam  redit,  ac  vim  suscitat  ira  ; 

Turn  pudor  incendit  vires,  et  cunscia  virtus.” 

It  is  plain  how  powerfully  a  machinery, 
thus  working  by  the  power  of  rewards  for 
success  in  literature  and  science,  must  avail 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  our 
university  system  is  not  content  with  this 
indirect  system.  The  love  of  knowledge  is 
a  principle  far  nobler  than  the  love  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  desire  of  investigating  truth, 
for  truth’s  own  sake,  is  a  vastly  higher  tone 
of  mind  than  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  some  extrinsic  reward.  Our 
university  system  employs  the  preemia  laudi 
as  an  occasional  stimulus  ;  it  strives  by 
its  direct  instruction^  to  form  such  tastes 
as  will  find  in  knowledge  its  own  reward. 
It  COMMUNICATES  to  the  developing  facul¬ 
ties  the  germs  of  knowledge. 

In  every  breast  implanting  the  desire 

With  unremitting  labor  to  pursue, 

Th  ose  sacred  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  soul 

In  truth’s  exhaustless  bosom.” 

Our  alma  mater  not  only 

“  Invitat  pretiis  animos,  et  PRiEMiA  ponit,  ” 

but  also  teaches  us,  by  experience,  the 
pleasure  which  learning  for  learning’s  sake 
brings  with  it.  “  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum 
cognoscere  causas.”  The  importance  of 
this  direct  teaching,  which  has  no  immedi¬ 
ate  reference  to  any  future  competition, 
but  which  claims  the  student’s  attention  on 


the  ground  of  its  own  value,  is  thus  lumin¬ 
ously  pointed  cut  by  Prefesser  Whew  el: — 

“  In  the  English  Universities  there  has  al¬ 
ways,  I  believe,  been  a  combination  of  these 
tw  o  kinds  of  leaching,  and  such  a  combination 
is,  1  conceive,  the  best  scheme  ofeducation.  In 
the  selection  and  management  ol  each  ofthese 
two  elements,  however,  there  are  some  con¬ 
siderations  which  aj.pear  to  me  of  ^reat  im¬ 
portance,  and  which  1  will  briefly  sjate.  The 
college  lectures,  and  other  college  instructions, 
appear  to  have  been,  till  recenlly,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  direct  leaching.  The  studies  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  pupil  were  considered  us  suf¬ 
ficiently  recommended  by  the  injunctions  of 
the  college,  and  the  parental  authority  of  the 
tutors,  w’ithoul  relerence  to  ulterior  objects. 
The  public  disputations  and  theses,  which 
must  be  performed  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree, 
formed  a  scheme  of  indirect  teaching ;  and  the 
college  teaching  w'as  consistent  w  ith  this,  but 
was  far  from  being  considered  as  n.erely  min¬ 
isterial  to  it.  Several  subjects  were  introduc¬ 
ed  in  the  courses  of  college  instruction,  and  in¬ 
deed  are  still,  which  have  no  reference  to  these 
public  university  trials,  and  which  were  se¬ 
lected  by  the  authorities  of  the  college  because 
they  were  considered  as  valuable  for  tin  ir  own 
Bakes,  and  proper  parts  ol  a  liberal  education. 

“A  combination  of  direct  and  indirect  in¬ 
struction  seems  to  be  desirable.  The  love  of 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  distinction,  with  the 
fear  of  disgrace,  are  the  two  n.ainsprings  of 
all  education,  and  it  does  not  appear  wise  or 
safe  to  try  to  dispense  with  either  of  them. 
Moreover,  the  University  must,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  proper  functions,  have  tests  of 
proficiency,  to  be  applied  before  her  degrees 
and  honors  are  granted.  There  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  University  examinations.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  it  must  always  be  recollectetl  that  ex¬ 
aminations  are  a  means,  not  an  end  ;  that  a 
good  education — a  sound  and  liberal  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  faculties,  is  the  object  at  which  we 
ought  to  aim  ;  and  that  examinations  cease  to 
be  a  benefit  where  they  interfere  with  this  ob¬ 
ject. 

“That  such  a  danger  is  possible,  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  reflection  will  show.  The  knowledge 
which  is  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  an  exam¬ 
ination  merely  is  often  of  little  value  or  efi'ect 
as  mental  culture,  compared  with  that  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 
When  a  man  gives  his  mind  to  any  subject  of 
study  on  account  of  a  genuine  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  he  follows  its  reasonings  w  ith  care 
and  thought — ponders  over  its  difficulties,  and 
is  not  satisfied  till  all  is  clear  to  his  mental  vis¬ 
ion.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  studies  for 
an  examination  only,  he  does  not  wish  to  un- 
derstand,  but  to  appear  to  understand  ;  he  cares 
not  for  unsolved  difficulties  in  his  mind  if  the 
examiner  detect  them  not;  he  wishes  to  see 
clearly  only  in  order  that  he  may  express  him¬ 
self  clearly.  He  may  thus  lose  much  of  what 
is  best  in  the  influence  of  those  studies,  whicb^ 
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when  more  faithfully  purisiiccl,  tend  to  educe 
dititincl  ideas  and  sound  reasoning  hahits 
Again,  wtial  is  acquired  for  an  exainination  is 
likely  to  be  soon  forgoiten  ;  the  mind  is  bent 
upon  it  with  an  etlort  which,  though  strong  ai 
the  time,  is  felt  to  be  leinpor.iry,  and  is  follow¬ 
ed  by  u  relapse  into  comparative  ii])atby  and 
obliviousness.  The  siudcni  often  lets  slip  what 
he  has  thus  collected  for  a  special  ptn  pose, 
just  as  the  bnt:y  advocate  forgets  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  client’s  case  almost  as  soon  as 
he  has  pleaded  it.  Again,  the  habit  of  prepar 
ing  lor  examinations  makes  the  studies  which 
are  not  recommended  by  an  obvious  rcft  rence 
to  such  an  object,  appear  flat  and  insipid 
The  mind  craves  for  the  excitement  to  which 
it  lias  become  uccustomed  ;  it  becomes  restless 
and  volatile;  loses  the  appetite  lor  quiet 
thought  and  patient  study,  and  the  trust  in  ad¬ 
vantages  which  must  be  waited  for.  Again, 
if  examinations  become  too  frequent,  all  good 
courses  of  study  are  interfered  with;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  arrange  public  exan  inations  so 
as  to  point  out  a  succession  of  subjects  which 
forms  a  good  system  for  all.” — ‘‘Piinciples  oi 
Englisli  University  Education.” — pp.  53,  54. 

Thus  does  the  Eclectic  Idea  of  our  Chris¬ 
tian  University  education  combine  within 
itself  the  three  great  schemes. 

“Here,”  says  Mr.  Maurice,  \s  informatian 
not  of  a  limited  specific  quality,  hut  that  which 
belongs  to  men:  here  is  decelopment,  not  of 
some  particular  faculties,  but  ol  that  which  is 
universal  in  man  :  here  is  a  discipline,  not  for 
that  which  inlerleres  with  the  pow'er  and  I  ap- 
piness  of  some  men,  but  wMth  the  power  and 
happiness  of  all :  here  is  not  a  Spartan,  not  an 
Athenian,  not  a  modern  education,  hut  a  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  which  comprehends  them  and 
reconciles  them  all.” 

Such  is  our  University  Education  in  the 
abstract  idea;  we  shall  soon  return  to  the 
contemplation  of  it  in  the  concrete. 


MAKING  PRESENTS. 

BY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD,  ESQ. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Mn^zine. 

One  of  the  charms  of  Christmas  is  in  the 
bounty  it  brings.  It  is  an  old  constant  dis- 
tinfTuishing  characteristic  of  the  season  to 

o  o 

exhibit  a  soul  too  broad  and  embracing  to 
be  shut  in  by  the  narrow  though  equitable 
boundaries  of  commerce;  too  lavish  to 
throw  its  heart’s  wealth  into  a  scale  and 
weigh  it  out  in  scruples.  It  is  no  period 
for  scant  measures,  or  for  bare  justice;  the 
cup  must  overflow.  Who  ever  said  at 
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Christmas,  “  But  can’t  you  take  half  a 
rnince-pie  /”  The  spirit  of  the  time  is  un¬ 
grudging,  hospitable,  generous.  It  is  not 
the  meal  of  Enough,  but  the  festival  of  Ex- 
cess.  Pe(  pie,  who  throughout  the  long 
year  had  given  not  a  crumb,  now  give  dain¬ 
ties  and  luxuries  rarely  tasted.  People  who 
never  know  iiny  body  to  send  them  a  brace 
of  sparrows,  now  receive,  free  of  carriage, 
real  turkeys,  now  get  an  actual  goose  with 
seductive  and  liberal  accompaniments. 
Piles  ol’ presents  heaped  up  past  all  former 
jirodigality ;  hampers  bursting  with  their 
fat  bounties;  boxes,  baskets,  bags  innumer¬ 
able,  blocking  up  the  way  on  all  sides,  con¬ 
stitute  at  such  a  time  a  multitudinous  mon¬ 
ument  to  our  mortal  love  of  good  cheer. 
The  reading  now  runs — 

Man's  generosity  to  man 
M  ukes  countless  thousands  glad. 

At  such  a  season  the  common  law  of  debt¬ 
or  and  creditor  is  repealed,  it  is  all  give 
and  take.  The  simple  rule  is — 

That  they  should  give  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  shouiu  take  who  can. 

Less  than  happy  be  his  new  year,  who 
could  carp  and  cavil  at  the  large,  free,  boun¬ 
tiful,  open-hearted,  full-handed,  gilt-scatter¬ 
ing  philosophy  of  Christmas. 


When  last  I  called  on  Sir  Jasper — (this 
was  said  by  a  friend  the  other  day,  who 
talks  fur  hours,  and  had  then  started  oflf 
upon  an  allusion  of  mine  to  the  Art  of 
Making  Presents) — Sir  Jasper,  you  know, 
is  of  the  old  family  of  the  Thinskynnes, 
some  of  w  hom  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
county — he  w'as  evidently  much  ruffled  and 
disturbed.  It  was  a  slight  expression  that 
betrayed  this,  and  few  would  have  noticed 
it  under  his  gay,  frank  manner. 

“  Stimetliing  has  annoyed  you,”  said  I. 

He  laughed  and  frowned. 

“Yes,”  replied  he,  “I  am  annoyed; 
much  mortified, — almost  insulted  :  and  yet 
1  can  sec  no  road  to  redress.  1  can’t  send 
you  with  a  message.” 

“  To  whom,  for  what?” 

“  No  !”  cried  Sir  Jasper,  laughing 
through  a  flush  of  anger,  “  that  would  be 
too  absurd.  So  much  for  the  duel  remedy. 
A  man  shall  be  injured  and  affronted  every 
day,  and  deeply  tco,  with  such  insidious¬ 
ness  and  dexterity,  that  satisfaction  is  im¬ 
possible.” 

Sir  Jasper  Thinskynne  thought  very  little 
of  himself,  but  a  great  deal  of  his  family. 
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He  was  not  proud  of  a  fine  mind,  a  genial 
and  winning  disposition,  handsome  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  large  possessions;  but  he 
was  proud  of  an  old  vault  full  of  illustrious 
hones  in  Dorsetshire.  He  never  valued 
himself  upon  the  purity  and  fire  of  the  blood 
that  hounded  through  one  of  the  most  kind 
and  gallant  hearts  in  the  world ;  but  he  did 
plume  himself  upon  the  anticpiity  of  its 
spring.  Sir  Jasper  was  intensely  alive  to 
the  honors  associated  with  him ;  but  he 
himself  was  as  the  humblest  and  meekest 
of  the  unhonored,  without  a  particle  of 
conceit  or  false  dignity.  Whatever  seemed 
to  alTect  his  iiidepetidence,  though  touch-  j 
ing  it  but  with  a  needle-point,  awakened  in 
him  the  wildest  suspicion  and  alarm.  All 
kindness  m  his  acts,  a  kindness  shown  to  him 
often  kindled  a  jealous  impatience,  and /ell 
chillingly  upon  his  heart,  like  patronage.  He 
shrank  Irom  it,  as  if  it  could  cloud  his  hon¬ 
or.  To  confer  upon  him  a  favor,  was  to 
wound  his  sensitiveness  with  the  most  cruel 
and  piercing  of  weapons. 

Still,  knowing  ail  this  well,  I  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  nature  of  his  grievance, 
and  accordingly  inquired  the  oll’ence  and 
the  ofiender.  His  look  deepened  from  seri¬ 
ousness  to  sternness,  and  resentment  flash¬ 
ed  steadily  in  his  eyes,  as  he  now,  mention¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  man  w  ho  resided  on  the 
otlier  side  of  his  county,  inquired  if  I  knew 
any  thing  of  him. 

“  Yes  1  did;  knew  him  for  a  good  sort 
of  fellow,  with  a  good  many  odd  ways; 
having  a  good  estate,  and  a  liking  for  doing 
good  alter  his  own  fashion.” 

And  what  did  1  suppose  he  had  been 
doing  to  Sir  Jasper  Thinskynne? 

“  Well  my  gotul  friend,  having  said  all 
that,  what  do  you  imagine  this  man,  whom 
1  never  saw  six  times  in  my  life,  lias  been 
doing  with  regard  to  me?  ’ 

It  was  long  before  I  was  told  ;  and  then 
it  was  in  a  lone  of  pride  and  bitterness,  and 
with  a  tinge,  whether  of  shame  or  anger, 
spreading  up  to  the  temples,  that  Sir  Jasper 
slowly  uttered  the  words,  “  Sir,  he  has  been 
making  me  presents — and  1  am  sorry  to 
add,  ill  the  most  liberal  and  gentlemanlike 
spirit.” 

“  Making  presents?”  I  screamed  out,  to 
save  a  burst  of  laughter,  which  would  never 
have  been  forgiven. 

“  Yes,  twice — this  morning  is  the  sec- 
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ond  time.  What  am  I  to  do?  1  never 
harmed  him,  yet  he  heaps  his  kindnesses  at 
my  door.  Never  have  I  spoken  ill  of  him, 
never  thought  an  injury — yet  he  insists  on 


laying  me  under  these  mortifying  cLliga- 
tions.” 

On  inquiring  w  hat  shot  the  enemy  had 
fired,  it  appeared  that  all  the  rarities  of  park, 
pinery,  and  preserves,  had  been  .inflicted 
on  the  unofiending  Sir  Jasper,  and  what 
was  worse,  every  thing  was  managed  with 
an  art  so  nice,  that  refusal  or  resentment 
was  dilTicult,  if  not  impossible. 

‘‘  After  all,”  1  ventured  to  suggest, 

”  these  are  not  offences  to  quarrel  with  very 
.seriously.” 

”  Nor  to  submit  to  unconditionally,”  re¬ 
turned  Thinskynne,  ”  as  sure  as  he  is  at  this 
moment  my  benefactor.  I’ll  send  him  up  a 
prize  ox  to  his  tow'ii-house  at  Christinas. 
How  else  can  I  relieve  myself  from  this 
new  persecution  ?  The  list  of  my  torn. ent¬ 
ers  was  long  enough  before.  I,  w  ho  abhor 
favors,  am  docmeil  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
them.  1,  who  need  none,  am  rendered 
miserable  with  a  profusion  of  kindnesses. 
What  return  is  to  be  made,  except  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  gifts  that  so  humiliate  me ! 
Nobody  goes  abroad,  (proceeded  Sir  Jasper) 
w  ithout  bringing  me  something  over.  No- 
body  can  make  purchases  without  buying 
me  w  hat  I  dim’t  w  ant.  Nobody  can  possess 
any  thing  that  he  wants  himself,  without 
sending  it  to  me.  Defenceless  as  1  am,  I 
make  a  show  of  resistance  oocasicnally, 
and  lock  my  doers  against  the  assaults  of 
some  particular  offender  ;  but  he  defeats 
me  at  last.  That  stupid  thing  there  from 
India,  was  twice  rejected,  301  you  see  it 
on  the  table.  Look  at  these  prints,  my 
dear  friend,  and  pity  me.  Those  prints 
are  from  a  persecutor,  against  whom  I  in- 
veterately  set  my  face.  1  evaded  with  skill, 
declined  with  delicacy,  refused  with  a  point- 
blank  explicitness,  and  a  courage  that  as¬ 
tounded  me;  but  he  was  untireable  in  his 
artifices,  he  baffled  me  at  last,  and  the 
prints  are  unfortunately  mine.  See  this 
wretched  nic-nac ;  from  no  rich  giver,  but 
literally  forced  upon  me  by  a  needy  hand, 
in  spile  of  prayers  and  protestations. — 
Now  what  am  1  to  do  ?  1  cannot  be  al¬ 

ways  getting  the  rascal’s  son  into  the  Cus¬ 
toms.” 

”  In  this  case  then,”  said  I,  with  a  grav¬ 
ity  under  which  the  ridiculous  struggled 
for  the  mastery,  ”  you  had  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  an  object — ” 

“  Object  !”  cried  Thinskynne,  “  why 
each  has  his  object,  such  as  it  is ;  and  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  the  pure  one  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  gratitude,  the  obligation  is  no  less 
vexatious,  the  gift  no  less  unacceptable — 
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without  a  return,  which  is  often  rather 
costly.  Do  you  remember  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  Salvator  Rosa  and  the  constable 
Colonna  ?  The  painter  sent  him  as  a  pres¬ 
ent  one  of  his  beautiful  landscapes,  and 
the  prince,  in  raptures  with  the  gift,  sent 
Salvator,  a  purse  of  gold.  The  painter,  re¬ 
inspired  by  such  generosity,  set  his  genius 
to  work  upon  a  finer  picture,  and  prayed 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  constable,  who  was 
again  delighted,  and  returned  a  second 
purse.  Salvator’s  enthusiasm  kindled  once 
more  upon  the  canvass;  but,  unhappily,  for 
another  noble  landscape  another  purse  of 
gold  was  returned.  He  was  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  in  generosity,  nor  was  his  princely 
friend  :  until,  when  the  sixth  landscape  was 
left  at  the  palace  the  constable  sent  back 
two  purses,  and  said  he  gave  in.” 

“  With  persecutors  like  yours,  my  dear 
Sir  Jasper,”  replied  I,  laughingly,  “  such 
contests  would  be  ruinous.  You  would 
have  a  dilemma  per  diem.  Take  this  ad¬ 
vice  therefore :  treat  these  gifts  as  waifs 
and  strays;  torture  yourself  no  more  about 
obligations,  meditate  no  returns,  but  let  the 
bountiful  zeal  of  this  provoking  generation 
of  givers  burn  out  of  itself.  You  will  find  the 
generous  disease  not  incurable  when  you 
cease  to  stimulate  it  with  gifts,  measured 
according  to  your  own  jealous  sense  of 
honor  and  independence.” 

Burn  out,”  exclaimed  Sir  Jasper,  “  nev¬ 
er  while  there’s  trash  to  give.  You  do  not 
know  this  persevering  and  pernicious  race 
of  present  makers.  1  can  rarely  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  new  acquaintance,  but  in  three 
weeks’  time  he  takes  liberty  to  be  vastly 
obliging,  and  hcis  the  effrontery  to  lay  one, 
who  never  provoked  him,  under  an  insuffer¬ 
able  obligation.  He  is  repelled,  flung  back, 
but  of  course  prevails  in  the  end  over  a 
weary  antagonist.  Does  he  leave  off  then  1 
Not  while  there  is  a  civility  to  be  shown. 
You  must  continue  to  honor  the  man  by 
your  polite  acceptance  :  he,  he  is  the 
obliged  party,  and  he  never  can  be  grateful 
enough.  It  is  a  rule  with  him.  To  prove 
this,  he  sends  you  the  identical  glove  worn 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  shaken  hands  with 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  he  expects  in  return 
a  handsome  salver,  but  possibly  puts  up 
with  a  teapot.  No,  no,  my  friend,”  pur¬ 
sued  Thinskynne,  “  the  fire  upon  their  al¬ 
tars  never  burns  out,  and  we  victims  must 
be  content  to  burn  our  fingers  at  it  again 
and  again.  They  have  never  any  lack  of 
that  smaller  kind  of  fish  with  which  herrings 
are  caught.  They  treat  you  as  if  you  could 
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only  live  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  a 
system  of  barter  always  settling  in  their  fa¬ 
vor  ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if,  in  a  short 
time,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  differ¬ 
ence,  between  making  presents  and  making 
bargains  ” 

Sir  Jasper’s  indignation  was  as  little 
likely  to  burn  out  as  the  interested  bounty 
of  his  acquaintances,  but  I  broke  in  here, 
with  the  desire  to  give  him  advice  in  his 
whimsical  distresses. 

“  Give  me  nothing,”  he  cried,  “  the 
smallest  donations  are  thanklessly  receiv¬ 
ed.” 

”  Advice  is  next  to  nothing ;  and  as 
mine  is  not  worth  having,  take  it.” 

”  Agreed,  on  that  condition,”  returned 
Sir  Jasper,  ”  though  I  never  thought  to 
have  willingly  accepted  any  thing  again.” 

”  Are  these  oddities  around  us  all  pres¬ 
ents  ?  These  queer  curiosities,  these  strange 
looking  pictures,  this  uncouth,  ugly  speci¬ 
men  of  furniture,  those  scraps  and  fragments 
of  something  once  valuable,  perhaps,  but 
worthless  now  at  all  events,  and  so  e.xhibit- 
ed  to  view  on  walls  or  in  corners,  as  though 
their  owner  would  fain  have  them  all  out  of 
sight,  and  make  a  clearing  of  the  lumber  ; 
— are  they  presents'?” 

They  were  presents,  chiefly  presents. 
In  library  and  drawing-room  were  crowds 
of  these  testimonials  of  Sir  Jasper’s  popu¬ 
larity,  the  munificence  of  his  friends,  and 
his  incapability  of  refusing  a  gift.  Similar 
tokens  of  the  world’s  kindness  and  par¬ 
tiality  were  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the 
house. 

‘‘  Presents,  principally,”  sighed  Sir  Jas¬ 
per,  ”  but  paid  for  at  an  extravagant  rate. 
That  broken  Mercury  cost  me  a  diamond¬ 
ring.  Substituted  for  Washington’s  brass 
buckle  in  its  former  owner’s  house,  stands 
a  suberb  clock ;  and  in  exchange  for  that 
sham  Cuyp,  value  three  guineas  and  a  half, 
I  had  the  honor  of  ordering  a  rather  ele¬ 
gant  breakfast-service.  Some  of  the  rub¬ 
bish,  however,  I  bought ;  but  the  purchases 
are  by  far  the  cheapest  portion  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  Upon  those  precious  articles  which 
came  to  me  by  legitimate  sale,  which  arc 
my  own  by  independent  purchase,  which  I 
obtained  upon  an  established  principle  of 
commercial  exchange  known  to  all  men — 
namely,  trash  for  cash — on  these  I  can  look 
without  shame,  and  I  never  desire  my 
housekeeper  to  stow  them  somewhere  out 
of  the  way  :  as  is  the  case  with  my  gratuit¬ 
ous  treasures  ;  those  given  curiosities,  which 
have  swallowed  up  half  a  fortune — the 
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presents,  whereon  some  friends  of  mine 
have  grown  fat,  the  generous  fellows!” 

I  could  not  now  conceal  my  surprise  at 
this  account  of  my  friend  Thinskynne’s 
purchases.  What  on  earth,  I  asked,  could 
have  induced  him  to  buy  voluntarily,  the 
very  same  kind  of  incumbrances,  which  he 
accepted  from  bountiful  donors  so  reluc¬ 
tantly  1  Why  add,  at  his  own  cost,  to  his  | 
useless  store  of  odds  and  ends,  and  thus  | 
seem  to  justify  the  zealous  contributions  of  l 
the  beneficent  tribe  I  On  what  principle  j 
had  he  become  a  willing  purchaser  of  what 
he  had  no  liking  for,  and  was  already  over¬ 
stocked  with  ? 

“  You  may  well  wonder,”  laughed  Sir 
Jasper.  “  It  was  on  the  principle  of  self- 
defence — of  protection  against  my  friends. 

I  was  obliged  to  become  a  dabbler  to  de¬ 
feat  the  donors.  Take  an  illustration.  A 
remark  had  escaped  me,  perhaps  in  con¬ 
versation  with  some  acquaintances,  that  I  j 
had  only  a  modern  copy  of  a  favorite  au- 
thor’s  works,  and  had  never  seen  the  edi- ; 
tion  of  1712.  It  was  one  of  those  casual  ! 
observations  made  daily  by  thousands  ofj 
En<Tlish  gentlemen  without  the  slightest 
risk  of  insult  or  persecution ;  without  re- ; 
mark,  witlioul  notice.  Sir,  such  was  never 
my  fate  in  this  free  country.  Within  eight 
and  forty  hours  of  my  uttering  that  careless,  I 
that  unliappy  -admission — innocent  of  ail 
intent — behold  my  servant  entering  the  li-  j 
brary,  and  bearing  a  most  obliging  note 
from  a  dear  friend  very  slightly  known  to  j 
me,  accompanied  by  a  mouldy  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1712,  which  he  was  so  eminently 
fortunate  as  to  possess,  and  of  which,  with 
every  assurance  of  lasting  esteem,  he  hand- ' 
soniely  entreated  my  acceptance  1” 

I  sympathized  as  seriously  as  possible,  * 
and  comforted  Sir  Jasper  with  the  assurance  j 
that  he  was  the  most  ill-used,  the  most  in-  j 
delicately  treated  person,  figuring  in  the ' 
records  of  generosity. 

“  But  still,  my  dear  Thinskynne,  how' 
docs  this  lead  to  your  policy  of  buying  in 
self-defence,  and  purchasing  yourself  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  persecutor  ?” 

“  How  !”  said  Sir  Jasper ;  “  why,  by  a  di¬ 
rect  road,  a  short  cut,  but  an  expensive  one 
to  be  sure.  My  dear  friend,  what  in  the 
world  was  I  to  do  with  this  civil  person’s 
musty  copy  of  the  edition  of  1712  ?  How 
could  I,  with  common  self-respect,  with  the 
most  ordinary  pride,  and  the  feeling  of  a 
gentleman,  consent  to  become  the  recipient 
of  such  a  favor,  or  any  favor  in  fact,  from 
an  ordinary  acquaintance  unknown  the 
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other  day  ?  Should  I  at  once  have  sent  back 
the  present,  and  peremptorily  forbidden  a 
recurrence  of  such  eccentricities?  As¬ 
suredly  ;  but  alas  !  I  never  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  instant  step,  lest,  by  chance,  1 
should  grievously  offend  against  a  courte¬ 
ous  spirit,  and  wrong  a  disinterested  inten¬ 
tion.  Well,  then,  what  was  I  to  do  with 
the  gift  which  1  could  neither  keep  nor  re¬ 
turn  ?  See  rny  expedient !  I  sent  instant¬ 
ly  in  all  directions  to  buy  what  I  did  not 
want,  and  no  stall  was  unransacked  till  the 
book  was  found.  There  on  my  shelf,  the 
next  day,  stands  the  old  edition,  and  joyful¬ 
ly  thanking  my  new  friend,  I  escape  the 
degrading  obligation  by  exultingly  pointing 
to  a  copy  of  my  own.” 

It  would  have  been  ungracious  not  to  fall 
in  with  my  friend’s  humor,  by  admiring  this 
excellent  expedient  for  baffling  the  present- 
makers. 

“  And  so,  my  dear  Sir  Jasper,  you  have 
actually  procured  all  these  odd  editions  and 
black-letter  rarities,  in  this  same  way,  and 
for  these  sole  ends ;  not  to  be  ranked  with 
the  literary,  but  to  be  saved  from  the  gen¬ 
erous  1” 

“  All  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  you  see 
there,  and  those  few  were  from  remorseless 
donors,”  said  Sir  Jasper,  with  ludicrous 
bitterness. 

“  And  if  an  old  volume  cost  you  gold, 
still  it  was  cheap  to  you  who  would  have  had 
a  present  to  return.” 

‘‘  To  be  sure,”  cried  he,  with  his  gayest 
chuckle  at  the  recollection.  “  None  of 
them  cost  me  much,  except  the  score  that 
were  given  to  me.  I  have  sometimes  pick¬ 
ed  up  for  three-and-sixpence,  a  tract  which 
1  must  have  paid  for,  in  a  friendly  way,  at 
the  rate  of  six  volumes  of  a  fine  modern 
author  bound  in  morocco;  and  ihe  moth- 
eaten  to  me,  lawfully  obtained  for  fifteen 
shillings,  would,  as  a  gift  from  a  thoughtful 
and  attentive  friend,  have  cost  me  a  set  of 
somethings  for  little  Julia,  and  perhaps  a 
bracelet  for  mamma.  My  dear  fellow,  there 
is  no  gift  so  cheap  as  a  purchase  ;  but  if  you 
have  a  taste  for  being  ruined,  encourage 
your  acquaintance  to  give.  Do  you  want 
to  get  things  for  nothing?—  buy.  Do  you 
w’ant  them  at  an  expensive  rate?  Ah,  then 
we  must  make  you  a  few  presents  ! 

Thinskynne  had  now  talked  himself  so 
far  out  of  the  mental  distemper  into  which 
the  unexpected  present  of  the  morning  had 
thrown  him,  to  join  cordially  with  me  in  a 
laugh  over  his  advice.  ”  But  come,”  said 
1,  “  it  is  you  who  are  advising  me,  and 
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declining  my  advice  before  I  can  give 
it.” 

“Give,  then,”  cried  he  ”  while  you  may, 
the  only  thing  I  would  allow  you  to  give  me.” 

“  You  wish  to  e.xtinguish  for  ever  this 
spirit  of  munificence'?  You  desire  to  gel 
rid  at  once  of  all  your  benefactors” — 

“  Yea,  and  of  their  benefactions !”  groan¬ 
ed  Sir  Jasper. 

“  Stop,”  cried  f,  are  you  for  ejecting, 
scattering  and  flinging  abroad,  the  gifts 
you  have  already  received,  these  tokens 
you  have  lodged — ” 

“  Every  one,”  exclaimed  he.  Can  I  have 
a  moment’s  tranquility  or  independence 
until  they  are  all  gone !  I  see  that  you  j 
don’t  know  half  the  agonies  of  my  condi¬ 
tion.  The  shock  to  iiiy  feelings,  and  the 
drain  on  my  fortune,  you  have  heard  some¬ 
thing  about;  but  think  of  the  assaults  on 
my  daily  peace.  What  man  can  live  in  se¬ 
renity  with  presents  in  the  house !  Why 
the  right  of  ownership  never  seems  to  desert 
those  people  quite.  They  esteem  them¬ 
selves  privileged  to  drop  in,  and  see  how 
you  have  disposed  of  their  presents :  wheth¬ 
er  the  daub  is  in  a  good  light,  and  the  label 
(with  the  donor’s  name)  still  attached  to 
Newton’s  tobacco  stopper.  Sir,  this  is  far 
from  being  all ;  they  are  privileged  by  the 
same  law  (written  somewhere  on  brass)  to 
bring  in  an  acquaintance  as  they  pass  by 
on  their  rambles,  just  to  show  him  the  tri¬ 
fle  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  your 
acceptance  of.  All  this  is  true;  these  do¬ 
nors,  by  the  act  of  giving,  gain  a  key  to 
your  private  apartments  for  ever.  One  of 
them  came  yesterday  to  show  his  compan¬ 
ions  that  impostor  on  a  bracket  yonder. 
He  walked  about,  crying,*  Yes,  there  it  is! 
A  fine  work  ;  a  thing,  sir,  that  our  friend 
here  once  did  me  the  great  honor  to  accept !’ 
But  the  scoundrel  never  hinted  that  a  few 
days  after  he  had  fastened  it  upon  me,  he 
did  me  the  great  honor  to  accept  a  hunter.” 

Here  was  another  feature  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  distress,  but,  luckily,  this  new  griev¬ 
ance,  like  the  rest,  was  removable  by  the 
same  plan. 

**  Now,  Sir  Jasper,”  I  began,  “  you  must 
perceive  that  these  generous  people  have 
been  drawn  about  you  chiefly  by  the  tact 
which  you  have  unhappily  evinced  in  your 
gratitude.  Donors  sometimes  make  the  first 
point  of  consideration,  what  it  may  be  con¬ 
venient  to  give,  not  what  it  may  be  desira¬ 
ble  to  accept.  Unlucky  Sir  Jasper,  with 
your  native  delicacy  of  feeling,  you  have 
reversed  this  rule.  Shrinking  from  obliga- 
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ticn,  you  gave  largely ;  and  bent  on  oblig¬ 
ing,  in  place  of  being  obliged,  you  exactly 
fitted  your  presents  to  the  persons.  They 
brought  to  you  any  thing  they  happened  to 
have ;  whatever  chanced  to  be  knocked 
down  without  competition  at  the  last  auc¬ 
tion  for  vanities.  With  you,  therefore,  they 
left  what  was  useless,  and  from  you  they 
received  the  very  presents  they  most  wanted. 
Now,  Sir  Jasper,  we  must  act  upon  their 
plan,  though  we  shall  not  find  our  generosi¬ 
ty  so  profitable.  You  must  give  them  what 
you  don’t  want,  and  what  they  don’t  want 
— and  what  nobody  does  want.  Give  them 
your  treasures!  Scatter  their  own  gifts 
among  them  !  only  taking  care  that  nobody 
receives  back  that  identical  relic  amongst 
the  rubbish  which  he  himself  presented,  and 
which  now  entitles  him  to  a  bounty  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  own.” 

Sir  Jasper,  for  a  man  of  some  claims  to 
refinement,  was  a  little  “  uproarious,”  and, 
for  a  gentleman  rather  starched  in  manner, 
abundantly  elastic  and  pliable  of  limb. 
Perhaps  he  dreamed  he  was  dancing.  But 
it  w^as  with  vigorous  arms  that  he  embraced 
me,  and  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  I’ll  do  it  to-morrow,  and  that  day  shall 
be  the  happiest  of  my  life!” 

IIow  politely  we  forwarded  the  shoe  of 
the  hind  foot  of  Bucephalus  to  the  man  who 
had  presumed  to  present  bad  claret  under 
the  pretence  of  its  being  nowhere  procura¬ 
ble — how  we  despatched  the  wig  of  Martin 
Luther  to  that  sweet,  shrewd  young  lady 
who  had  so  charmingly  condescended  to 
work  Sir  Jasper  a  cravat,  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  working  it — how  we  sent  the 
screaming,  biting  maccaw  as  an  appropri¬ 
ate  present  to  that  nervous  benefactor  who 
had  forwarded  the  patent  tooth-brush,  and 
w^as  spelling  for  a  twenty-guinea  chair — this 
is  not  to  be  dwelt  upon,  because  readily 
imagined.  Nothing  went  in  a  direction 
where  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  being 
desirable.  Every  present  was  of  course 
chosen  by  the  rule  of  unfitness  ;  and  those 
who  were  most  ready  to  accept  were  sure 
to  get  what  was  least  acceptable.  The  relics, 
curiosities,  and  furniture  which  Sir  Jasper’s 
patrons  had  considered  so  valuable,  were 
now  estimated  at  their  true  worth,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  gift  which  he  bestowed,  but 
was  pronounced  to  be  “  rubbish,”  and  re¬ 
garded  as  something  approaching  to  an 
insult.  They  were  all  in  a  story — “  What 
could  he  mean  by  sending  such  vile  trash 
to  them!”  Yet  these  were  their  own  dona¬ 
tions,  lately  of  inestimable  value. 
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Thus  is  Sir  Jasper  giving-,  with  every 
gift  he  makes,  secret  olfence,  and  driving 
away  his  generous  persecutors.  He  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  breathe  at  last  in  perfect  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  free  from  obligation.  But 
being  in  high  spirits,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
him  from  expressing  his  gratitude  to  his  new 
Dorsetshire  benefactor,  by  sending  a  prize 
ox,  to  be  delivered  at  his  town-house  in 
Upper  Brook-street,  with  Sir  Jasper’s  grate¬ 
ful  regards. 

O 


NIEMCEWICZ’S  CAPTIVITY. 

From  Tait’i  Ma^zine. 

Notes  of  my  Captivity  in  Russia,  in  the 
years  1794,  1795,  and  17  90.  By  J.  V. 
Niemccioicz,  Senator-Caste llan  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  President  of  the 
Royal  Scientific  and  Literary  Society  of 
H  (trsaw,  Translated  from  the 

Original,  by  Alexander  Laski,  Captain 
in  the  late  Polish  Army.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Edinburgh  :  William  Tait ;  London  ; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Co. 

Wf.  have  perused  this  narrative  with  an 
interest  which  is  heightened  bv  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  it  is  brouorht  before; 

o 

the  British  public.  In  it  the  author,  J.  U 
Niemcewicz,  an  illustrious  Pole,  a  man  of 
science  and  of  letters,  the  friend  and  fel¬ 
low-soldier  of  Kosciuszko,  recount.*?  the 
events  of  his  captivity,  from  the  fataf  battle 
of  Macieiowice,  in  which  both  he  and  Kos¬ 
ciuszko  were  severely  wounded  and  made 
prisoners,  until  they  w'ere  released  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  on  the  death  of  Catherine 
II.  Upon  the  release  of  Niemcewicz, 
after  a  visit  to  England,  he  accompanied 
Kosciuszko  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  where  he  married.  He  was  afterwards 
restored  to  Poland,  where  he  occupied  a 
high  station,  and  enjoyed  the  universal  love 
and  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  for  which 
he  at  different  periods  suffered  exile,  in 
which  he  at  last  died  in  Paris,  in  1841,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  Whether 
in  Poland  or  in  exile,  Niemcewicz  never 
ceased  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  national 
independence  by  his  writings,  his  personal 
influence,  his  eloquence,  and  his  populaf 


songs.  When  dying,  this  patriotic  Pole 
bequeathed  the  narrative  of  his  captivity, 
which  had  been  writen  in  America  nearly 
fifty  years  before,  to  the  Polish  Historical 
Society,  which  he  had  himself  instituted  in 
Paris.  It  is  with  peculiar  fitness  that  this 
work  is  given  to  the  British  public  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Laski,  the  countryman  of  Niemcewicz, 
and  an  exile  and  fellow-sufferer  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Besides 
the  interest  belonging  to  the  personal  ad¬ 
ventures,  the  narrative  is  of  value  for  the 
authentic  information  which  it  gives  con¬ 
cerning  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  prominent  actors  in  political  affairs  in 
hermetically-sealed  Russia. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
referring  respectively  to  The  Battle  of 
[  Macieiowice — Itinerary  of  the  Prisoners — 
Examination  of  the  Prisoners — Compan¬ 
ions  in  Captivity — Pri.son  Life — and  The 
Release. 

As  the  Poles  arc  all  admirable  linguists, 
we  need  hardly  say  that  the  translation 
bears  no  awkward  marks  of  having  been 
done  into  English  by  a  foreigner.  It  offers 
many  curious  extracts  ;  but  as  the  book  is 
a  cheap  one,  and  likely  to  circulate,  W’e 
shall  not  go  very  deeply  into  them.  As  it 
can  never  be  out  of  place  to  exhibit  the 
horrors  of  war,  we  select  this  account  of 
the  battle-field  of  Macieiowice  and  its  con- 
se<iuences. 

We  passed  again  through  the  hattle-field  ; 
the  ground  was  covered  with  corpses,  already 
stripped  and  left  naked.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  great  in  this  melancholy  sight,  in  spite  of 
its  horrors.  All  those  soldiers,  most  of  whom 
were  six  feet  high,  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
their  breasts  pierced  with  bayonets,  their 
sinewy  limbs  covered  w’ith  blood  already  coag¬ 
ulated,  the  look  of  threatening  or  despair 
which  was  still  on  their  features,  livid  and 
frozen  by  death,  and  above  all,  the  idea  that 
all  those  gallant  men  died  for  their  country, 
covering  it  with  their  bodies,  filled  my  mind 
with  an  impression  painful  and  deep,  which 
can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

The  Russian  head-qusirters  were  becoming 
more  and  more  crowded.  Among  the  new 
arrivals  was  General  Chruszczew’s  wife,  with 
her  two  daughters  and  niece.  These  ladies 
came  from  the  place  where  the  fight  had  been 
the  most  bloody;  and  nothing  could  better 
prove  how  much  they  were  accustomed  to 
war,  than  seeing  them  jumping  lightly  over 
the  naked  bodies  of  grenadiers,  which  ob¬ 
structed  their  passage  at  every  step. 

Between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  we  saw  a  detachment  of  soldiers  ap¬ 
proaching  head-quarters,  and  carrying  upon 
a  hand-barrow,  hastily  constructed,  a  man 
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half  dead.  This  was  General  Kosciuszko. 
His  head  and  body  covered  with  blood,  con 
Irasted  in  a  dreadful  manner  with  the  livid 

f>alenep8  of  his  (ace.  He  had  on  his  head  a 
arge  wound  from  a  sword,  and  three  on  his 
back,  above  the  loins,  from  the  thrusts  of  a 
pike.  He  could  scarcely  breathe.  This  was 
very  painful  to  me  ;  the  silence,  or  rather  sul¬ 
len  stupor,  was  at  last  interrupteil  by  the  sobs 
and  cries  of  a  grief  as  violent  tis  sincere.  1 
embraced  the  General,  who  had  not  yet  re¬ 
covered  his  senses,  and  from  this  moment 
until  we  were  thrown  into  solitary  prisons,  I 
remained  W’ith  him.  A  surgeon  dressed  his 
wounds,  but  did  not  venture  to  say  any  thing 
about  his  state.  The  General  still  showed  no 
sign  of  recovery  from  his  swoon.  They  re¬ 
moved  him  into  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor, 
where  I  remained  by  his  bedside  weeping,  a 
grenadier  being  posted  at  each  door  within 
the  hall.  Towards  evening,  Fersen  wanting 
this  apartment  lor  his  dinner  and  council,  the 
invalid  was  once  more  removed  into  a  roont 
above  the.  cellar.  The  night  which  succeeded 
that  unfortunate  day  was  the  most  painlul  in 
my  life.  While  I  lay  on  a  heap  of  straw,  my 
mind  was  suffering  a  thousand  times  more 
than  my  body.  Immediately  after  the  host  of 
oflicers,  who  filled  all  the  house,  had  retired  to 
bed,  the  confused  voices,  and  immoderate 
laughter  of  this  multitude,  gave  place  to  the 
groanings  and  imprecations  of  the  dying  and 
wounded.  i 

The  place  of  Niemcewicz’s  imprison¬ 
ment  was  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  as  he  had  made  himself  personally  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Empress,  by  speaking  in  the 
Diet  against  her  and  the  Russianized  Poles^ 
he  was  treated  with  greater  severity  than 
any  other  of  the  prisoners.  The  melan¬ 
choly  dreams  of  his  captivity  are  relieved 
by  his  amusing  anecdote  of  the  profound 
iernorance  of  the  Russian  officials. 

The  other  prisoners  had  only  one  soldier  for 
their  guard;  as  a  very  flaliering  distinction,  1 
had  two  in  my  room.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  corporal  could  sleep,  and  that  the  soldier 
only  w’as  obliged  to  watch  me.  When  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  my  guards.  1  asked 
them  why  they  watched  me  so  strictly,  even 
during  the  night,  and  when  the  prison  was 
bolted  on  every  side.  ‘'That  you  may  not 
play  any  trick  to  your  soul,”  was  their  answer 
Ah!  it  is  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  night 
that  the  imagination  of  a  poor  prisoner  works 
most  actively ;  being  deprived  of  all  natural 
and  possible  means  of  escaping,  he  desires  im¬ 
possible  ones.  How  many  times  during  these 
awful  and  sleepless  nights  I  wished  for  the 
days  of  miracles  and  fairies  1  How  often  I 
longed  to  be  able  to  render  myself  invisible, 
and  to  transfer  myself  where  I  pleased.  By 
these  means  how  I  would  frame  plans  for  free¬ 
ing  Poland ;  how  I  w’ould  achieve  our  libera¬ 


tion,  and  punish  that  abominable  Catherine, 
rendering  her  a  hundred-fold  the  evils  which 
she  had  made  my  unhappy  country^  endure. 
Tow’ards  morning  exhausted  nature  regained 
her  rights,  and  1  slept  until  seven  o’clock; 
then  I  dressed  ntyself,  combed  my  beard, 
washed  it  repeatedly  with  cold  water,  and 
breakfasted.  If  it  w  as  the  day  on  which  1  ex¬ 
pected  books  from  my  friend  Mostowski,  with 
what  impatience  I  clung  to  my  window  to  see 
the  corporal  p/assing  w'ho  should  bring  me  my 
parcel.  1  was  obliged,  however,  to  w’ait  two 
or  three  hours  until  the  subaltern  officer  had 
examined  all  the  leaves  one  after  another. 
But  I  was  quite  easy  on  that  score,  ti  e  small 
point  of  the  pin  being  as  imperceptible  as  the 
letters  written  in  sympathetic  ink. 

They'  brought  me  once  the  complete  works 
of  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  with  the  excep- 
I  tion  of  the  first  volume.  I  insisted  that  they 
should  give  me  it,  but  they  tried  to  evade  my 
request.  Two,  three  hours  passed  ;  no  book. 
At  length  the  officer  brought  it:  “Tell  me,” 
said  1  Irankly,  taking  it,  “why  have  you  de¬ 
tained  this  volume?”  “ There  was  something 
written  in  it,”  replied  he,  “  and  I  have  orders 
not  to  give  you  such  a  book.  Being  unable  to 
make  out  the  w  riting,  I  sent  it  to  Alexander- 
Siemianow  icz.  the  Insj  ector  of  the  prison,  w  ho 
also  finding  the  sentence  unintelligible,  took 
the  book  to  Procurator  General  Samoilow’s, 
but  he  understood  it  no  better,  and  this  in¬ 
creased  his  suspicion.  In  short,  the  book 
passed  through  the  hands  of  many  great 
j>erRonages  of  the  empire,  who  all  agreed  that 
the  sentence  must  be  written  in  a  mysterious 
language,  and  as  they  at  last  remembered  that 
the  old  metropolitan  (Bishop)  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  was  a  learned  philologer,  they  sent  him 
the  cabalistic  writing;  and  it  was  he  who  at 
last  passed  the  definitive  sentence  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  declaring  that  the  words  in  question  were 
written  in  a  knowm  language,  and  that  they 
contained  nothing  dangerous  to  the  gracious 
Sovereign  of  all  the  Russias.  Being  anxious 
to  know  what  it  was  that  could  so  long  puzzle 
the  learned  and  great  of  the  realm,  I  took  the 
book,  opei.cd  it,  and  found  to  my  great  surprise 
the  follow  ing  words :  ^'■Ex  libris  iStanislai  So- 
kolnicki  For  the  first  time  since  my  im¬ 
prisonment  1  laughed,  and  laughed  heartily. 
This  then  is  the  empire  where,  according  to 
Voluiire,  the  arts  and  sciences  had  taken  refuge! 

The  following  scene  adds  another  to 
the  many  tragi-comic  death-beds  of  sove¬ 
reigns  : — 

W  hen  we  were  relieved  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  emotion  of  tenderness  and  joy,  my  friends 
communicated  to  me  the  Ibllowing  particulars 
about  the  death  of  the  Empress.  She  had 
spent  the  night,  as  usual,  with  Zubow,  rose  on 
the  16th  November,  in  good  health  and  high 
spirits,  took  two  large  cups  of  coffee,  and  joked 
Ibr  some  time  with  her  chambermaid.  When 
she  began  to  write,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  go 
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to  her  closet.  This  was  about  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  'I’he  ministers  arrived  soon 
after  with  their  portfolios  to  work  with  her  as 
usual ;  and  as  they  did  not  find  her  in  the 
apartments,  they  waited.  One  hour  passe<l ; 
the  great  Sovereign  did  not  appear.  Zatha- 
ria,  her  valet-de-chambre  and  confidant,  think¬ 
ing  that  she  had  gone  to  the  Hermitage,  lier  gar¬ 
den,  went  to  look  for  her  among  those  magic 
bowers,  where,  though  the  thermometer  stood 
at  30  degrees  below  zero  out  of  doors,  the 
orange  tree,  jasmine,  and  tuberose  intertwined 
their  flowers,  and  embalmed  the  air  with  the 
sweetest  fragrance.  He  did  not  find  her  there. 
Uneasy,  distressed,  he  sought  her  in  all  the 
apartments,  and  at  last  opened  the  door  of  the 
commodUes.  He  uttered  a  cry, — the  ministers 
rushed  forward.  The  immortal  Catherine,  the 
mistress  of  one  third  of  the  inhabited  globe, 
had  fallen  on  one  side  in  her  chaise  percee,  her 
garments  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  affording  a  decent  concealment  from  the 
gaze  of  the  astonished  spectators.  They  re¬ 
moved  her  to  bed  ;  she  opened  her  eyes  ibr  a 
moment,  but  did  not  speak,  being  utterly  in¬ 
sensible.  Soon  every  assistance  of  art  became 
useless;  all  her  body  appeared  inanimate,  ex¬ 
cept  the  abdomen,  which  moved  convulsively. 

As  soon  as  the  event  was  known,  the  cham¬ 
berlain  Ilinski,  a  young  Pole,  who,  since  the 
partition,  was  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul  Petrowicz,  went  in  all  speed 
to  carry  the  intelligence  to  this  prince  at  Gats- 
china,  his  country  seat.  This  eagerness  was 
the  source  of  many  favors  which  were  soon 
lavished  on  him;  but  either  on  account  of  the 
fickleness  of  the  prince,  or  the  gidiliness  of  the 
courtier,  they  did  not  last  long.  In  less  than 
two  hours  the  Grand  Duke  was  already  at  the 
bed-side  of  his  august  mother,  who  was,  as  1 
have  already  said,  motionless,  except  the  ab¬ 
domen,  which  still  continued  to  heave.  Seve- 
rine  Potocki,  who  was  that  day  on  duty,  told 
me  that  this  imperfect  death  of  Catherine  occa¬ 
sioned  the  courtiers  the  greatest  perplexity; 
for  they  were  in  presence  of  two  sovereigns; 
the  one  was.  a  few  hours  ago,  mistress  af  their 
fortunes  and  life,  and  might,  perhaps,  yet  re¬ 
cover,  because  she  still  moved ;  the  other,  in 
the  vigor  of  life  and  health,  was  already  touch¬ 
ing  with  the  end  of  his  fingers  the  sceptre, 
which  he  would  very  probably  hold  firmly  and 
long.  Now,  zeal  or  indifference  for  one  or  the 
other  might  equally  compromise  them,  and 
prove  equally  dangerous.  In  this  cruel  dilem¬ 
ma,  they  took  the  abdomen  of  their  sovereign 
as  a  compass  to  guide  their  actions  and  move¬ 
ments.  It  moved  with  force,  they  quickly  sur¬ 
rounded  the  bed  and  uttered  mournful  lamen¬ 
tations;  its  motion  began  to  slacken,  and  still 
more  quickly,  with  an  air  half  joyful,  half  re¬ 
spectful,  they  hurried  to  surround  the  Grand 
Duke.  This  nianoeuvring  of  fear  and  flattery 
lasted  during  thirty  hours  without  intermission, 
as  the  abdomen  did  not  cease  to  move  until 
twelve  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  when 
the  immortal  Catherine  died  for  good  and  all. 


On  examining  the  body,  they  found  that  a 
ve.ssel  had  burst  in  the  head, and  that  the  blood 
was  suffused  over  the  brain.  The  Grand 
Duke  was  immediately  proclaimed  Emperor, 
and  took  the  reins  and  whip  of  government, 
handling  them  with  the  impatience  of  a  younj; 
coachman,  who,  for  a  long  time,  has  eagerly 
desired  to  drive  alone. 

The  prisoners  were  not  only  restored  to 
freedom  by  Paul,  but  were  treated  with 
kindness,  and  received  favors,  though  com¬ 
pelled  very  much  against  the  grain  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  of  an  aw¬ 
ful  description.  The  Emperor  and  his  son, 
the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  honored  Kos- 
ciuszko  with  a  visit.  His  friend  Niemce- 
wicz  found  the  General  in  a  very  depressed 
condition,  though  as  a  prisoner  he  had  not 
been  harshly  treated.  He  thus  affectingly 
describes  their  first  interview  : — 

\ 

I  did  not  fail  immediately  to  avail  myself  of 
my  liberty,  and  went  to  visit  my  friends  and 
companions  in  misfortune.  1  called  first  upon 
Marshal  Potocki,  whom  I  found,  if  possible, 
still  more  broken  down  than  Mostowski.  This 
was  a  new  scene  of  emotion  and  tears;  he 
asked  me  to  show  him  the  scar  of  my  wound, 
and  kissed  it.  Thence  1  went  to  Kosciuszko’s  ; 

I  found  him  lying  upon  his  chaise  lom^e,  with 
his  head  enveloped  in  bandages,  and  one  leg 
entirely  Iifele.s8 ;  but  I  was  still  more  affected 
on  perceiving  that  his  voice  was  almost  gone, 
and  that  there  was  great  confusion  in  his  ideas. 
He  seemed  struck  with  terror,  spoke  but  in 
low  tones,  and  whenever  we  raised  our  voices, 
he  made  signs  with  his  finger  to  warn  us  that 
the  servants  were  listening,  and  that  they  were 
all  spies.  After  the  first  embraces  and  mutual 
congratulations  ;  “  I  know  that  you  have  suf¬ 
fered  much,”  said  he,  ‘‘  but  you  must  complete 
your  sacrifice ;  you  must  do  me  one  favor,  and 
promise  to  go  with  me  to  America.” — “You 
are  aware  of  njy  attachment  to  you,”  said  I, 
“but  after  so  many  misfortunes,  after  so  long 
an  absence  from  home,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
my  paternal  hearth,  and  to  settle  my  family 
alTairs,  which,  as  you  know,  are  in  a  very  rui¬ 
nous  state.”  “But  have  I  not  enough  now,” 
said  he,  “for  us  both?” — “I  should  be  fc-orry,” 
said  I,  “to  be  burdensome  to  you, — I  will  first 
go  and  gather  the  remains  of  my  small  patri¬ 
mony.”  “  I  set  out  in  eight  days,”  said  he, 
“  look  at  the  state  in  which  I  am,  see  if  1  am 
able  to  go  alone,  if  I  am  not  in  need  of  a  friend 
to  take  care  of  me, — can  you  abandon  me  ?” 
And  he  began  to  shed  tears. — “Enough,”  ex¬ 
claimed  I ;  “  no,  I  will  not  abandon  you ;  1 
will  go  with  you.”  ^  He  tenderly  embraced  me. 
'Phiis  the  very  same  day  on  which  I  broke  the 
fetters  with  which  my  enemies  had  loaded  me, 
friendship  laid  new  ones  on  me. 

The  released  prisoners  were  ordered  to 
present  themselves  at  Court.  This  cere- 
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inony,  and  the  obsequies  of  the  Empress'  cer?sively  worn  out  countenance.  Tiiis  crea 


and  the  husband  whom  she  had  caused  to  i 
he  murdered  thirty  years  before,  are  thus 
graphically  described  by  Niemcewicz  : — 

Next  Sunday  was  appointed  for  our  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  etiquette,  we  were  all  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  which  consisted  of  a  coat  with 
three  buttons  in  front,  and  cufls  varying  in 
breadth,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person, 
black  buckles,  sword  and  hat  covered  with  j 
crape;  no  powder  on  the  hair.  In  this  attire i 
we  were  pretty  nearly  like  chimney-sweeps.  | 
Lately  treated  as  a  criminal,  behold  me  now,  * 
all  at  once,  at  court  before  two  sovereigns; 
the  one  dead,  lying  in  state,  and  still  surround¬ 
ed  with  all  the  imperial  pomp;  the  other  in  the 
full  exercise  of  supreme  power.  This  court 
seemed  to  me  more  strange  than  imposing;  it 
exhibited  a  curious  assemblage  of  the  ditlerent 
representatives,  and  various  costumes  of  nu¬ 
merous  nations  subject  to  the  Russian  sceptre. 
Here  might  be  seen  gentlemen  in  waiting, 
who,  though  in  mourning,  looked  elegant  and 
graceful,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  Mo- 
liere’s  Marquisses;  there,  a  Metropolitan  (a 
Bishop,)  with  his  long,  gray  beard,  his  high 
cap,  his  stole  and  cross.  Who  is  that  dark 
man  with  black  moustache  and  beard,  caflan, 
wide  trowsers,  and  yellow  morocco  slippers? 
He  is  a  Tartar  from  the  Crimea.  And  those 
two  young  men  with  shaved  heads,  and  with 
rich  girdles  round  their  loins  ?  The  one  is  a 
Georgian  and  the  other  a  Ciicassian.  And 
yonder,  that  knot  of  deformed  monsters,  with 
two  small  holes  in  lieu  of  eyes?  These  are 
Kahnouk  officers.  I  also  met  there  my  ci-de¬ 
vant  countrymen  forming  part  of  this  motley 
multitude.  In  short,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
see  any  where  such  a  medley,  such  a  variegat¬ 
ed  mosaic. 

The  corps  of  checaliera-^ardeii  who  perfortu 
the  service  within  the  palace,  is  splendid  ;  it  is 
composed  of  nearly  one  hundred  gentlemen, 
selected  from  the  younge.st  and  handsomest 
officers.  It  was  the  *6tud  of  Catherine  II. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  richness  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  uniform  in  which  these  srentlemen 
are  attired.  They  wear  white  jitstaucorps. 
having  white  velvet  collars  and  facings?,  with 
lace  upon  every  seam;  this  lace  is  surmounted 
by  broad  embroideries;  a  kind  of  light  silver 
breastplate ;  massive  silver  chains  falling  from 
the  shoulders  upon  the  breast;  Roman  helmets 
of  gilded  silver,  with  large  ostrich  feathers; 
and,  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  thick  massive 
silver  plates  adorning  both  sides  of  their  boots, 
all  the  length  of  the  leg.  The  crowd  of  cour¬ 
tiers  already  filled  the  apartments,  when  I  saw 
all  at  once  this  crowd  movijjg,  separating  lel'f 
and  right,  and  opening  before  a  man  wearing 
five  ribbons  and  a  miniature  of  the  Empress  in 
his  button-hole,  set  with  large  diamonds.  This 
was  Zubow,  the  widowed  lover  of  Catherine 
II.,  rather  a  pretty  than  a  handsome  man,  with 
large  black  eyes,  but  an  exhausted  and  ex- 


ture,  who  crawled  rather  than  walked,  was 
nobody  now  ;  such  is,  however,  the  force  of 
habit,  that  the  crowd  of  courtiers  still  bowed 
helbre  Zubow  as  at  the  lime  of  his  grandeur. 
He  bent  his  steps  to  the  large  hall,  where  the 
body  of  the  deceased  was  lying.  Curiosity 
drew  me  thither,  but,  as  I  did  not  like  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  was  not  inclined  to  throw  myself 
on  my  knees  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a  corpse,  I 
stopt  at  the  door.  Upon  a  state  bed  above  a 
flight  of  twelve  steps,  lay  the  inanimate  re¬ 
mains  of  her  who,  a  few  days  ago,  was  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  one-tiiird  of  the  world. 
She  was  dressed  in  A  Russian  velvet  robe, 
trimmed  with  sables,  and  richly  embroidered 
around  with  gold.  Crown,  sceptre,  globe,  and 
a  quantity  of  orders  and  ribbons  were  display¬ 
ed  upon  the  steps  of  the  c.itafalqne.  The 
deceased  Empress  had  still  her  court  as  in  her 
lifetime.  Chamberlains,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  waiting,  body-guards,  respectfully  surround¬ 
ed  her,  and  stood  day  and  night,  being  only 
relieved  every  third  hour.  This  was  a  very 
hard  time  for  the  courtiers,  who,  besides  their 
service  at  the  court  of  a  living  monarch,  had 
to  guard  a  dead  Empress  and  the  body  of  an 
Emperor  who  had  been  strangled  thirty  years 
ago. 

Paul  I.,  on  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  unable  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father 
Peter  III.,  resolved  at  least  to  ntake  amends 
for  the  injuries  done  to  his  memory.  It  urns 
known  that  this  Emperor,  after  a  tragical  end, 
was  privately  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Alex- 
ander-Newslu.  Paul  went  thither  immediately, 
accompanied  by  Bezborodko  and  only  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp.  There  was  but  one  monk 
who  knew  the  place  where  the  body  had  been 
deposited.  Paul  descended  wdth  him  into  the 
vault,  caused  the  coffin  to  be  opened,  and  saw 
nothing  but  ashes  and  some  remains  of  uni¬ 
form,  buttons  and  boots.  Moved  to  tears  he 
gave  orders  for  a  state-bed  like  that  oi’  his 
mother,  to  be  immediately  erected  in  the  same 
church,  and  appointed  odicers  of  his  court  to 
do  duty  there  as  in  the  palace;  then,  he  went 
twice  a-day,  in  the  n)orning  and  evening,  to 
Korship  the  dead,  as  they  call  it,  bowing  re¬ 
spectfully  three  times  before  them,  and  kissing 
liis  mother’s  l»and.  The  Empres.«:,  princes 
and  princesses,  courtiers,  and  after  them  all 
persons  decently  dressed,  were  admitted  to 
this  honor.  The  same  ceremony  was  perform¬ 
ed  at  Catherine’s  cofiinasat  that  of  Peter  111., 
with  this  difference,  that  as  there  was  nothing 
I  to  be  kissed  at  the  Emperor’s,  a  genuflection 
was  made  instead.  The  air  of  weakness  and 
emotion  with  which  Zubow  ])rostrated  himself 
before  the  body  of  his  late  mistress  was  really 
a  curious  sight.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  first 
time  that  he  had  kissed  that  hand  gratuitously; 
formerly,  it  was  always  the  more  open  to  him 
the  mere  he  pressed  it. 


THE  GOOD  DAUGHTER  LEADING  HER 
BLIND  MOTHER. 


BY  K.  P.  WILLIS. 

See  Plate. 

The  f;reen  leaves  as  we  pass 
Lay  their  light  fingers  on  thee  unaware, 

And  by  thy  side  the  liazles  cluster  fair, 

And  the  low  forest-grass 
Grows  green  and  silken  where  the  wood-paths 
wind — 

Alas  for  thee,  sweet  mother,  thou  art  blind  ! 

And  nature  is  all  bright; 

And  the  faint  gray  and  crimson  of  the  dawn. 
Like  folded  curtains  from  the  day  are  drawn  ; 

And  evening’s  purple  light 
Q'l  ivers  in  tremulous  softness  on  the  sky  — 

Alas  !  sweet  mother  !  for  thy  clouded  eye  ! 

The  moon’s  new  silver  shell 
Trembles  above  thee,  and  the  stars  float  up. 

In  the  blue  air,  and  the  rich  tulip’s  cup 

Is  pencill’d  passing  well. 

And  the  swift  birds  on  glorious  pinions  flee — 
Alas  !  sweet  mother!  that  thou  can’st  not  see  ! 

And  the  kind  looks  of  friends 
Pursue  the  sad  expression  in  thy  face. 

And  the  child  stops  amid  his  bounding  race. 

And  the  tall  stripling  bends 
Low  to  thine  ear  with  duty  unforgot — 

Alas  !  sweet  mother  !  that  thou  seest  them  not! 

But  thou  can’st  hear  !  and  love 
May  richly  on  a  human  tone  be  pour’d. 

And  the  least  cadence  of  a  whisper’d  word 

A  daughter’s  love  may  prove — 

And  w'hile  I  speak,  thou  knowost  if  I  smile, 
Albeit  thou  canst  not  see  my  face  the  while  ! 

Yes  thou  can’st  hear  !  and  He 
Who  on  thy  sightless  eye  its  darkness  hung, 

To  the  attentive  ear,  like  harps,  hath  strung 

Heaven  and  earth  and  sea  ! 

And  ’tis  a  lesson  in  our  hearts  to  know — 

IFith  hut  one  sense  the  soul  may  overflow. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  LOVING  EYE. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

By  the  light  of  a  loving  eye. 

Oh  !  ’tis  sweet  through  this  world  to  go  ! 
It  d  ispels  the  dark  shadows  that  lie 
In  our  path,  with  its  magical  glow  : 


’Tis  the  first  light  in  life  that  we  see, 

’Tis  the  last  to  desert  when  we  die ; 

Oh  !  there’s  nothing  ’neath  heaven  to  me, 
Like  the  light  of  a  loving  eye. 

To  the  light  of  a  loving  eye, 

Ah  !  what  are  the  riches  of  earth  ? 

What  the  garlands  that  fame  can  supply. 

Or  the  roses  and  revels  of  mirth  ? 

Not  a  flower  that  in  beauty  I  see. 

Not  a  gem  in  the  diadem’d  sky. 

Oh  !  there’s  nothing  in  nature  tome. 

Like  the  light  of  a  loving  eye. 

By  the  light  of  a  loving  eye 

I  have  gone  through  this  world  of  woe. 

And  oh  !  may  the  Spirit  on  high 
Still  grant  me  its  magical  glow  ! 

Till  the  wings  of  my  soul  are  set  free. 

Till  my  heart  has  forgotten  to  sigh, 

Mav  that  light,  that  sweet  light  shine  for  me. 
The  light  of  a  loving  eye  ! 


TO  A  SLEEPING  CHILD. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

“There  is  among  the  Iiisli  an  old,  but.  to  mo,  very  beauti¬ 
ful  superstition,  ii.imcly,  that  when  an  infant  smiles  in  its 
sleep,  angels  are  conversing  with  it  ” — Traeels  in  Ireland. 

Sleep  on,  my  beautiful ! 

Shroud  the  blue  heaven  of  that  laughing  eye  ; 

Bid  the  dark  fringes  that  in  fond  embrace 
Press  o’er  the  mantling  cheek,  droop  heavily. 

Sleep  on,  my  child  ! 

Thou’rt  ’mid  the  spirit  land  ! 

See,  by  thy  childhood’s  happy  dreams  beguiled. 
The  full  lips  part  in  their  own  sunny  arch  ; 
Angels  are  whispering  to  thee,  my  child. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on  ! 

.Again  thou  smilest,  sweet. 

See  the  small  fingers  close  in  eager  grasp. 

While  the  bright  flushing  deepens  on  thy  brow. 
As  though  thou  would-stsome  fairy  gift  enclasp, 

Wake  not,  my  child  ! 

What  is’t,  my  golden  hair’d  ? 

Send  they  glad  music  on  the  gushing  breeze  .> 
Waft  they  sweet  odors  from  the  sun-stor’d  founts 
That  crown’d  the  waving  tops  of  Eden’s  trees! 

Rest  thee,  mine  own  ! 
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What  seest  tliou,  fairest.’ 

Come  tliey  in  floods  of  golden  light,  my  boy, 
That  thy  clear  arching  brow  expands  as  though 
The  slumber-shrouded  eye  looked  forth  in  joy 

Be  still,  be  still ! 

What  tell  their  whispers  low 

Speak  they  of  fadeless  flowers,  of  suns  whose  rays. 

Fed  from  eternal  founts,  flow  on  in  one 

Bright,  ceaseless  course  of  still  unchanging  days. 

My  beautiful 

Or  speak  they  not,  mine  own  ? 

But  have  they  led  thee  ’mid  the  spirit  throng  ? 
And  seest  thou  Acr,  the  fairy  child,  who  went 
Before  thee,  and  for  aye,  those  scenes  among  ? 

O  wake  not,  then  ! 

Perchance  they  smile,  beloved  ! 

And  pour  upon  thine  eager,  outstretched  ear 
Sweet  words  of  love,  glad  promise  of  the  watch 
That  they,  untiring,  keep  beside  thee  here. 

Sleep  on,  fair  child  ! 

Rest  in  thine  innocence  ! 

Too  soon  thou’lt  wake  unto  the  woes  of  life, 

Th’  undying  consciousness  of  pain  and  sin. 

And  the  fierce  workings  of  the  world’s  wild  strife  ! 

Sleep  on,  then,  sleep  ! 

A.  C. 


SONG.— THE  BOATMAN  OF  DEAL.* 

From  the  Literary  Gaacttc. 

Air — “The  Castles  of  ENGLArtn.” 

When  dark-scowling  clouds,  charged  with  tem¬ 
pest  and  rain. 

Cause  the  gale  of  destruction  to  sweep  o’er  the 
main, 

Then,  warn’d  of  distress  by  the  cannon’s  hoarse 
peal. 

To  sink  or  to  save,  launch  the  Boatmen  of  Deal. 


*  A  few  weeks  ago  a  Dutch  barque  ran  upon 
the  fatal  Goodwin  Sands,  and  fired  signal  guns  of 
distress,  which  were  forthwith  re-echoed  from  the 
English  guardship  stationed  in-shore;  and  two 
Deal  and  two  Walmer  boats  immediately  pushed 
off  in  the  darkness  to  succor  the  stranger,  who 
was  got  clear,  and  by  the  light  of  morning  riding 
at  anchor  safely  in  the  downs.  Such  a  circum¬ 
stance  was  well  calculated  to  make  us  relish  more 
freshly  this  local  song,  so  spirited  in  itself,  and  so 
sure  to  inspire  with  the  best  feelings  the  daring 
and  adventurous  class  of  men  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  among  whom  it  is  sung  with  prodi¬ 
gious  effect.  It  reminds  us  of  the  days  of  Dibdin 
and  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  British  navy — days 
and  exploits  to  return  again  whenever  the  need 
may  arise  which  we  trust  is  far  distant.  It  is 
written  by  a  worthy  shopkeeper  and  bookbinder 
of  Deal. — Ed.  Lit.  Gaz. 


Though  they  oft  heave  the  sigh  for  their  wives 
and  their  home 

As  boldly  they  plough  through  the  ocean’s  white 
foam. 

Mid  the  roar  of  the  wild  waves  no  danger  they 
feel. 

For  to  succor  despair,  launch  the  Boatmen  of 
Deal. 

As  the  loud  thunder  bursts  o’er  the  darkness  pro¬ 
found. 

And  vivid-flamed  lightning  glares  awful  around, 

Still  true  ta  their  stations,  each  heart  cased  in 
steel. 

Determined  and  firm  are  the  Boatmen  of  Deal. 

As  their  well-managed  boat  cleaves  the  boisterous 
wave. 

And  the  waters  rush  o’er  them  and  threaten  a 
grave. 

The  steersman  cries,  “  Steady  !” — let  the  squall 
show  her  keel. 

No  terrors  shall  daunt  the  brave  Boatmen  of  Deal. 

The  Goodwin  they  reach,  where  the  ill-fated 
wreck 

Presents  her  poor  crew  madly  pacing  the  deck  ; 

At  the  shriek  of  despair  double  courage  they 
feel— 

For  humanity’s  cause  arms  the  Boatmen  of  Deal. 

Through  the  breakers  they  press — now  the  vessel 
they  near — 

With  the  loud  hail  of  comfort  the  sufferers  cheer  ; 

Then,  oh  !  what  emotion — what  rapture  they  feel. 

When  rescued  from  death  by  the  Boatmen  of 
Deal ! 

On  the  beach  safely  landed,  delightful  to  view 

Is  the  tear- mingled  smile  of  the  poor  shipwreck’d 
crew — 

When,  with  gratitude  fraught,  they  to  Providence 
kneel. 

That  sent  to  their  aid  the  brave  Boatmen  of  Deal. 

Muy  reward  ever  crown,  then,  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  ! 

Long,  long  may  they  venture  the  drowning  to 
save ; 

Ashore  or  afloat  may  they  happiness  feel. 

And  content  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  Boatmen  of 
Deal. 


THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

He  comes  with  a  spell  soothing,  voiceless,  and 
deep. 

He  comes,  gently  gliding,  the  Spirit  of  Sleep; 

Around  him  a  soft  healing  quiet  he  flings — 

There  is  peace  in  his  touch,  there  is  balm  on  his 
wings. 

He  enters  the  dwelling  of  sickness  and  gloom. 

And  comfort  is  breath’d  through  the  close-cur- 
tain'd  room. 
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The  weary  ones  cease  their  sad  vigils  to  keep, 
And  the  sufferer  yields  to  the  Spirit  of  Sleep. 

To  the  sands  of  the  parch’d,  burning  desert  he 
flies. 

And  seals  in  sweet  slumber  the  wayfarer’s  eyes; 
He  speeds  where  the  wild  waves  roll  foaming  and 
fast. 

And  the  seaman  is  lulled  by  the  sound  of  the 
blast  ; 

He  cheers  the  worn  miner  in  earth’s  hidden 
cave  ; 

He  lightens  the  fetters  that  cling  round  the 
slave  ; 

He  loves  human  woes  in  oblivion  to  steep; 

Oh  !  kind  is  the  sway  of  the  Spirit  of  Sleep. 

And  he  leads  his  glad  subjects  in  beautiful 
dreams 

To  the  green  rushy  margin  of  murmuring  streams. 
To  fresh  breezy  mountains,  to  glens  of  wild 
flowers. 

To  the  home  and  the  kindred  of  childhood’s  blest 
hours. 

The  worldling,  long  busy  in  Mammon’s  wide 
mart. 

Renews,  in  these  visions,  his  freshness  of  heart ; 
And  welcomes  soft  memories,  fervent  and  deep. 
Drawn  forth  from  their  cell  by  the  Spirit  of 
Sleep.” 

“  O  Mother  !  this  treacherous  Spirit,  I  fear. 

Not  alwavs  is  friendly,  not  always  is  dear. 

How  well  I  remember  the  bright  summer  day 
When  our  neighbors’  fair  boy  fell  asleep  in  his 

He  sank  on  the  earth  with  one  faint  heavy  sigh. 
Then  mute  were  his  lips,  dim  and  glazed  was  his 
eye  ; 

And  all  gather’d  round  him  to  wail  and  to  weep. 
Deploring  the  sway  of  the  Spirit  of  Sleep.” 

“  That  Spirit,  love,  wore  not  the  calm  poppy 
wreath  ; 

That  dark  fearful  guest  was  the  Spirit  of  Death. 
All  quail  at  his  presence,  all  shrink  from  his 
power ; 

He  rules  in  the  palace, the  cottage,  the  bower; 

He  strikes  the  fond  lover  while  pleading  his  truth  ; 
He  smites  the  fair  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  ; 
He  lays  the  sweet  infant  thf  green  sod  beneath — 
None,  none  may  resist  the  dire  Spirit  of  Death  ! 

“  In  this  still  fragrant  grove  we  may  yield  to  his 
blow. 

Or  may  gaze,  ere  the  night,  on  our  lov’d  ones  laid 
low  ; 

From  the  Spirit  of  Sleep  we  have  seen  them 
arise. 

With  bloom  on  their  cheeks,  and  with  light  in 
their  eyes. 

But  pale  is  the  aspect,  and  hush’d  is  the  tone 
Of  those  whom  the  Spoiler  has  mark’d  for  his 
own  ; 

Nor  summer’s  warm  sunshine,  nor  spring’s  fra¬ 
grant  breath. 

Can  break  the  cold  spell  of  the  Spirit  of  Death  !” 

“  Oh  !  mother  !  how  awful  this  Spirit  must  be. 
How  I  dread  lest  his  glance  should  be  fixed  upon 
mo !"’ 


“  Not  so,  love  ;  he  bears  to  a  blissful  abode 

The  humble  believers  who  trust  in  their  God. 

He  smites  them,  but  soon  the  shar )  struggle  is 
o’er. 

Then  leads  them  where  trouble  can  harm  them  no 
more. 

They  gaze  from  the  skies  on  the  sad  earth  be¬ 
neath. 

And  owe  their  brighthome  to  the  Spirit  of  Death. 

“The  Spirit  of  Sleep  a  brief  solace  bestows. 

Then  gives  thee  again  to  the  world  and  its  woes. 

But  foes  may  not  injure,  nor  trial  molest. 

The  children  of  God  in  the  realms  of  the  blest. 

Oh  !  live,  dearest  boy,  in  religion’s  calm  ways, 

Devote  to  thy  Saviour  the  morn  of  thy  days  ; 

And  the  thought  of  his  mercy  shall  soothe  thy  last 
breath. 

And  conquer  the  pangs  of  the  Spirit  of  Death 


FROM  AN  ANCIENT  HEBREW  DIRGE. 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

“  Mourn  for  the  mourner,  not  for  the  dead, 

He  is  at  rest,  hut  we  in  tears.” 

“  He  is  at  rest,”  o’er  the  dim  eye 
Fringed  lids  lie  heavily  ; 

Meekly  crossed  on  the  still  breast. 

Calm  the  slender  fingers  rest ; 

From  the  high  and  earnest  brow, 

Past  is  look  of  suffering  now. 

But  o’er  the  pale  lip  and  cheek, 

Flusheth  not  the  crimson  streak. 

From  the  varying  bounding  flood 
Of  the  heart’s  rich,  mantling  blood. 
Nought  of  earthly  grief  or  pain 
E’er  may  wring  that  breast  again. 

“  We  are  in  tears,”  alas  !  to  roam 
Through  the  sad,  deserted  home  ; 

View  the  riven  household  chain 
None  may  bind  on  earth  again  ! 

Fraught  with  many  a  well-loved  tone. 
Summer  breezes  wander  on. 

All  on  nature’s  varying  face 
Beareth  of  the  lost  some  trace  ; 

Ever  the  sad  spirit  turning 

With  the  lone  heart’s  fruitless  yearning. 

For  what  never  more  may  be 

Till  we  rest,  belov’d,  with  thee. 

“  He  is  at  rest !”  no  more  shall  pain 
Wring  the  quivering  flesh  again, 

Or  the  sleepless,  anxious  eye 
Watch  beneath  the  midnight  sky. 

No  more  shall  the  fever  strife 
Wage  its  burning  war  with  life  ; 

Or  the  strength  of  manhood  fling 
On  the  couch  of  languishing  ; 

No  more  shall  the  high  heart’s  bearing. 
Or  the  spirit’s  heav’nward  soaring. 
Crush’d  be  ’neath  the  deep  excess 
Of  the  body’s  weariness. 

“  We  are  in  tears!”  the  light  is  flown, 
Music  hath  for  us  no  tolie  ; 

Sad  on  every  spirit  lie 
Memories  of  days  gone  by  ; 
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O’er  the  weary  bosom  press 
Haunting  dreams  of  loneliness  ; 

Deeply  dim  earth’s  brightest  flowers, 
Shadows  of  departed  hours  ; 

As  some  risen  memory  brings 
Thoughts  of  old  familiar  things — 
Hallowed  moments,  long  since  fled  ; 
Sweet  communion  with  the  dead  ! 

“  He  is  at  rest !”  attain’d  that  shore 
Where  the  weary  part  no  more  ; 

Where  the  crush'd  affection’s  blight 
O’er  the  spirit  hath  no  might ; 

Where  tb'  unbroken  rest  is  stirr’d 
By  no  yearning  hope  deferr’d. 

There  dims  not  the  beaming  eye 
Thought  of  lov’d  one’s  agony; 

There  temptation’s  fear-fraught  hour 
O'er  the  freed  soul  hath  no  pow’er. 
Warrior !  the  field  is  won  ; 

Conqueror  !  his  task  is  done. 

“  We  are  in  tears  !”  but  soon,  oh  !  soon 
May  our  weary  course  be  run. 

Holiest!  from  the  exile’s  doom 
Call  thy  sorrowing  children  home. 

Are  not  purer,  sweeter  flowers 
Breath’d  amid  eternal  bowers.^ 

Bid  IIS  join  the  ransom’d  band. 

In  thine  own  bright  starry  land. 

There  no  lovely  spirit  inourneth 
O’er  the  joy  that  ne’er  returneth. 

For  upon  that  radiant  shore 
Mourn’d  and  mourner  part  no  more. 

A.  C. 


THE  MAID  OF  FINGAL,” 

(“  Or,  angels  watch  o’er  thee.”) 

From  the  Metropolitan. 

AifGELS  w'atch  o’er  thee,  young  daughter 
strangers  ! 

Thy  beautiful  face  seems  to  ask  for  a  friend. 

And  where  is  the  man,  that  from  insult  or  dan- 
gers. 

His  life  would  not  peril  that  form  to  defend  ? 

Thou  art  come  from  thy  mountains,  all  guileless 
and  simple. 

And  woe  to  the  spoiler  that  dreams  of  thy  fall  ! 

Oh  !  long  may  that  lip  wear  its  joy-wreathing 
dimple. 

Young  Rose  of  the  mountain,  sweet  Maid  of 
Fingal ! 

Angels  watch  o’er  thee,  young  daughter  of  Cain  ! 

Thou  hast  wander’d  away  fVom  thy  wild  cabin- 
home. 

Too  bright  in  thy  vision  of  beauty  appearing. 

In  this  land  of  false  glitter  unfriended  to  roam. 

Oh  !  beware,  lest  the  tongue  of  the  tempter  be¬ 
tray  thee, 

A  spot  on  the  lily  shows  darker  than  all ; 

A  queen  might  be  proud  of  the  chains  that  array 
thee,  ^ 

Young  Rose  of  the  mountains,  sweet  Maid  of 
Fingal  !t 

•  “  Tho  fair  girls  of  Fingal”  aro  mentioned  by  an  old  writer. 

The  Fingalians  were  originallr  an  English  colony. 

t  Written  to  Hook’s  beautiful  melody,  “  The  Oarland  of 

Lome,'*'  in  the  drama  of  Fekeli. 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  SEA. 

From  tho  Literary  Gazette. 

Like  a  broad  chain  of  glistening  stars,  the  ray 
Of  moonlight  passeth  o’er  the  wide-stretch’d 
sea. 

As  the  bright  and  silvery  ripples  play 
Upon  that  burnish’d  line,  it  seems  to  be 
A  pathway  on  the  restless  waters,  where 
An  angel’s  step  hath  trod — so  pure  and  free 
From  earthly  shadows,  shineth  softly  there 
The  night-queen’s  beam  1 

What  is  it  that  we  see 

Now  slowly  crossing  the  bright  line  of  light? 

A  lonely  vessel !  There  dim  eyes  are  seeking 
Perchance  some  distant  shore,  that  through  the 
night 

Fades  from  their  view,  and  yearning  heart-tones 
speaking 

Of  homes  away. — Oh,  traveller  o’er  the  deep, 
As  moonlight  on  the  sea  may  God  before  thee 
j  keep ! 


FLOWERS  GROWING  BEFORE  THE  CITY 
PRISON’S  WALLS. 

From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

Tiiou  dim  dreary  place. 

The  sad,  pale  captive’s  home, 

We  see  thee,  and  the  gladdening  sunshine’s  trace 
Grows  dull  within  the  bu.sy  streets  that  face 
Thy  walls  and  dome  ! 

We  see  thee,  and  we  weep 
To  think  that  there  should  be 
One  whom  a  mother  once  hath  hush’d  to  sleep. 
O’er  whose  young  brow  she  loved  the  watch  to 
keep. 

Now  chain’d  in  thee. 

And  flowers — the  gay  and  bright — 

Are  springing  near  thy  bars. 

Casting  their  pure,  and  true,  and  holy  light 
Before  thee,  like  the  stars  that  deck  the  night — 
The  deep,  clear  stars  ! 

Flow’ers  ! — and  should  they  grow  here. 

With  the  green  leaves  that  throng 
Round  their  pale  lily-cups,  all  shining  clear 
Beneath  that  sky  which  guilt  alone  doth  fear 
To  gaze  on  long  ? 

Yes,  let  them  here  be  seen. 

For  sad  and  weary  eyes 

Perchance  may  sometimes  watch  them  from  wiih- 

And  a  sweet  spell  o’er  many  a  mind  of  sin 
Oft  in  them  lies  ; 

And  they  may  seem  to  speak 
Of  hope,  and  truth,  and  trust. 

To  those  who  long  have  ceased  sweet  peace  to 
seek. 

And  many  a  flower  will  say,  in  accents  meek, 

“  Look  up  from  dust.” 
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MISCELLANY. 

Free  Church  iji  Engeand. — A  “  New  Free 
Church  in  England"  has  just  sprung  up  in  Exe* 
ter.  It  is  announced  that  it  is  an  Episcopal  es¬ 
tablishment,  which  will,  however,  allow  of  no 
Kishop  to  interfere  in  its  concerns.  The  Rever¬ 
end  S.  Shore  and  the  Reverend  II.  B.  Bulteel, 
Church  of  England  clergymen,  are  promoters  of 
this  new  schism.  Mr.  Shore  has  had  some  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  wanted  to 
prevent  him  from  preaching  in  his  church  :  this 
church  was  not  firmly  attached  to  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  and  thus  Mr.  Shore  easily  foiled  the  Bish¬ 
op  :  be  had  the  church  licensed  as  a  Dissenting 
place  of  worship  and  himself  as  a  Nonconformist 
preacher.  These  clergymen  have  issued  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  which  they  say — 

“  It  has  long  been  felt  by  very  many  who  are 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  as  well  as  to  Episcopal  order  scrupulous¬ 
ly  administered,  that  for  the  preservation  and 
increase  of  Evangelical  religion,  in  these  days  of 
revived  superstition  and  arrogant  assumption,  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  attempt  the  formation  of  an 
(Episcopal  Church,  distinct  from  the  Established 
Church,  on  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  basis  to 
effect  the  union  of  genuine  believers  in  Christ, 
who  may  not  object  to  Episcopal  discipline, 
though  otherwise  differing  in  some  unimportant 
points." 

[The  assertion  that  no  bishop  is  to  interfere  in 
this  new  Episcopal  church  is  odd  !] — Spectator. 

Spain. — According  to  letters  from  Madrid,  of 
the  3d  instant,  a  Ministerial  crisis  rapidly  ap¬ 
proached.  Narvaez  is  alarmed  at  Queen  Christi¬ 
na’s  ultra-religious  tendencies,  and,  as  a  counter- 
)>oise,  desires  to  liberalize  his  Cabinet.  S  Mon,  I 
the  Finance  Minister,  is  at  an  issue  with  his  col¬ 
leagues;  Narvaez  would  pay  the  army  at  the  ex- 

F tense  of  every  other  department ;  others  do  not 
ike  Mon’s  honesty  and  thrift,  which  does  not 
favor  the  speculations  of  Madrid  money-dealers. 
The  Cabinet,  therefore,  is  expected  shortly  to 
break  up,  from  internal  dissension. — Spectator. 

Lord  Stanley’s  elevation  to  the  Peerage. 
— The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  order  a  writ  to 
be  passed  under  the  (Jreat  Seal  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  summoning 
the  Right  Honorable  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley 
(commonly  called  Lord  Stanley)  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Baron  Stanley,  of 
Bickerstaffe  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster." 
— Spectator. 

Awkward  Affair. — An  “awkward  affair" 
has  occurred  at  Mayence.  The  young  Prince  of 
Leiningcn  crossed  the  Rhine  in  a  boat,  the  draw¬ 
bridge  being  raised  to  allow  some  ships  to  pass  : 
the  wife  of  the  bridge-keeper  demanded  toll  of 
the  Prince;  who  refused  to  pay,  as  he  had  not 
used  the  bridge  :  an  altercation  arose  ;  the  Prince 
raised  his  walking-stick,  and  struck  the  woman  : 
the  blow  fell  on  her  breast,  and  she  fainted.  She 
has  prosecuted  the  Prince.  His  relatives  have 
offered  her  large  sums  of  money  to  forego  the 
prosecution  ;  but  she  persists  in  taking  the  law  of 
her  assailant — Spectator. 

Espartero. — Espartcro  has  issued  an  address  to 
his  countrymen,  dated  in  London  on  the  10th 
instant.  He  reminds  them,  that,  on  that  day 


Queen  Isabella  the  Second  was  to  have  been  cal¬ 
led  upon,  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  monarchy,  to  begin  to  govern  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  on  that  day,  resigning  the  Regency,  he 
was  to  have  descended  to  the  quietude  of  domes¬ 
tic  life.  He  declares  that  he  never  transgressed 
the  laws,  that  he  neglected  nothing  that  tended 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  he  was 
moved  by  nothing  but  the  desire  to  deliver  up 
to  the  Queen,  on  that  day,  a  nation  prosperous 
within  and  respected  abroad;  appealing  to  his 
tory  and  posterity  for  his  vindication.  He  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  revolution  which  rose  against 
him,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  war-cry,  but  because 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  the  safety  of  the 
crown  were  invaded  :  the  aim  of  his  protest  was, 
“to  avoid  the  pernicious  precedent  of  counten¬ 
ancing,  in  the  name  of  the  Throne,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Throne  itself"  Though  removed 
from  his  countrymen,  the  slightest  complaint  in 
the  kingdom  has  found  an  echo  in  his  breast ;  not 
a  single  victim  has  been  bereft  of  bis  compassion. 
He  concludes  with  what  seems  to  betray  the  drift 
of  this  ostensibly  bootless  address — 

“  When  circumstances  may  allow  me  to  return 
to  my  beloved  emntry^  I,  as  one  issued  from  the 
people,  shall  again  dwell  among  the  people  ;  un¬ 
moved  either  by  rancor  or  recollections,  satisfied 
with  the  share  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  se¬ 
curing  public  freedom,  the  enjoyment  of  its  ad¬ 
vantages  will  be  my  only  desire  in  my  private 
station  :  but  if  the  institutions  recovered  by  the 
I  Spaniards  should  be  endangered,  the  nation,  to 
i  whose  call  /  have  ever  responded,  shall  find  me 
ready  to  offer  my  life  in  her  support.  If  Provi¬ 
dence,  however,  in  its  inscrutable  decrees,  should 
doom  me  to  die  in  exile,  resigned  to  my  fate,  my 
last  and  most  fervent  prayers  will  be  for  the  in¬ 
dependence,  the  liberty,  and  the  glory  of  my 
country." — Spectator. 

Blair  Athol  and  Glen  Tilt. — What  a 
change  in  a  century  !  It  is  not  quite  a  century 
since  “Me  Forty-Five,"  and  here  in  sylvan  re¬ 
treat  and  Highland  sports  are  a  Queen  of  the  de¬ 
tested  House  of  Hanover,  her  German  husband, 
and  her  child  ;  in  the  very  heart  of  the  land  of 
Stuart  devoted  ness — 

Down  by  Loch  Tummell  and  banks  o’the  Garey. 
A  hundred  years  ago  their  lives  would  not 
have  been  worth  a  pin’s  fee  ;  now  they  are  all 
but  worshipped  bv  the  same  race  of  men,  guarded 
like  idols,  the  wild  deer  chased,  and  the  loveli¬ 
est  green  of  all  the  Scottish  glens,  Glen  Tilt,  and 
the  romantic  falls  of  Bruar,  “promenaded”  like 
Kensington  and  St.  James.  What  voices  might 
the  walls  of  Carlisle  and  the  Temple-bar  of 
London  utter,  could  the  ghastly  heads  exhibited 
on  them  witness  this  strange  scene  !  Who  can 
look  forward  to  1944  — Literary  Gazette. 

Royal  Philanthropy. — A  copy  of  a’pamphlet, 
“  On  Cases  of  extreme  Distre.ss  among  the  Hum¬ 
bler  Classes"  (noticed  in  the  Lit.  Gaz  on  its  first 
appearance,)  having  been  sent  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  king  has  returned  the  author  (Dr. 
John  Lhotsky)  a  present  of  100  francs  as  a  mark 
of  his  approbation.  The  subject  of  pauperism, 
and  its  remedies,  occupies  a  great  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  German  governments  and  writers 
at  the  present  moment ;  and  the  celebrated  Bet- 
tina  von  Arnim  is  engaged  in  a  work  upon  it. 
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Occupation  of  Louis  XVI. — M.  F.  Barriera 
gives,  in  his  usual  graphic  and  graceful  manner, 
in  the  Journal  Des  Debats,  the  following  picture 
of  the  occupations  of  the  w'eak  and  ill-starred 
Louis  XV^L,  on  the  very  margin  of  that  gulf  into 
which  his  empire  w'as  slipping,  from  beneath  his 
feet.  “  Twenty  years  ago,”  says  he,  “  1  fancied 
my  fortune  was  made.  Such  moderate  and 
blameless  fortune  us  a  man  desires,  who  is  smitten 
with  the  love  of  letters,  and  longs  only  for  a  la¬ 
borious  leisure.  I  had  learnt  that  the  royal  ar¬ 
chives  contained  many  manuscripts  of  Louis 
XVL,  and  I  obtained  permission  to  inspect  them. 
They  were  inclosed  in  an  iron  chest,  itself  con¬ 
nected  with  historic  recollections,  that  encour¬ 
aged  my  illusions.  In  this  iron  chest  had  been 
deposited  the  first  hundred  millions  of  assignats 
fabricated, — what  treasures,  then,  did  it  not  con¬ 
tain  ?  First,  they  drew  out  a  little  red  coffer  of 
red  morrocco,  covered  with  fleur-de-lis,  figured 
in  small  silver  nails;  then  from  the  coffer  were 
extracted  some  twenty  paper  books,  written 
wholly,  and  very  carefully,  with  the  king’s  hand. 
And  w’hat  did  these  recording  pages  contain  ^ — 
Day  by  day,  the  recital  of  the  hunts  which  the 
monarch  had  attended,  particularizing  the  points 
of  attJick,  the  packs  engaged,  and  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  game  destroved.  I  read  them 
all — ah,  fated  chest !  Behold,  my  historical 
treasures  down,  in  a  moment,  like  the  assignats, 
to  Zero  !” — Aihenteum. 

Richard  the  Second. — We  read  in  the  De¬ 
hats,  “  .Xcurious  and  interesting  discovery  in  histo¬ 
rical  antiquities  has  lately  been  made  at  Bordeaux. 
Mr.  W.  Burke,  of  London,  had,  a  short  time  ago, 
occasion  to  visit  on  business  the  house  of  a  Bor¬ 
deaux  merchant.  No.  8,  Rue  des  Bahutiers.  Ob¬ 
serving  among  other  curiosities,  several  coats  of 
arms  emblazoned  on  the  walls  or  wainscoatings, 
and  believing  the  bearings  to  belong  to  an  old 
English  family,  he  made  accurate  drawings  of 
them.  Taking  the  copies  wdth  him  to  London, 
he  consulted  several  persons  well  acquainted  with 
ancient  heraldry,  and,  after  due  research,  it  was 
ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  represent¬ 
ed  the  arms  of  Richard  II.,  and  his  family  alli¬ 
ances  ;  and  as  Richard  II.  was  born  and  resided 
at  Bordeaux,  previous  to  his  ascending  the  throne 
of  England,  Mr.  Burke  and  his  friends  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  house  in  question  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  that  monarch’s  family,  and  that  it  was 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Therefore  the  existence 
of  the  house  is  carried  back  by  them  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  .at  which  period  the  ancestors  of  Rich¬ 
ard  II.  first  resided  at  Aquitaine,  then  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  English,  and  some  time  before  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  VI.  of  France.” — ithen. 

The  Norwegian  Runner. — The  readers  of 
the  JlthentBum  have  already  been  introduced  to 
the  extraordinary  traveller  mentioned  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account: — A  wonder  has  lately  arrived  in 
India  in  the  shape  of  a  Norwegian  runner,  who 
is  about  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the  source  of 
the  White  Nile,  on  foot,  and  unattendisd.  He 
expects  to  be  absent  from  this  only  about  four 
months,  and  he  is  to  go  in  a  direct  line,  crossing 
deserts,  and  swimming  rivers.  He  runs  a  degree 
in  twelve  hours,  and  can  go  three  days  without 
food  or  water,  by  merely  taking  a  sip  or  two  of 
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syrup  of  raspberries,  of  which  he  carries  a  small 
bottle;  and  when  he  d«)es  procure  food,  a  very 
moderate  quantity  will  suffice  ;  but  when  it  is 
plentiful  he  eats  enough  for  three  days.  This 
wonderful  man  carries  with  him  only  a  map, 
a  compass,  and  a  Norwegian  axe.  He  has 
already  made  some  wonderful  journeys,  having 
gone  from  Constantinople  to  Calcutta  and  back 
in  .'>!)  days,  for  which  the  Sultan  gave  him  2,000 
dollars  ;  and  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburgh  in  13 
days.  He  has  certificates  from  the  authorities  at 
Calcutta  and  St.  Peterburgh  verifying  these  very 
extraordinary  facts.  •  He  is  about  45  years  of  age, 
and  slightly  made.  He  trusts  for  safety  in  peril¬ 
ous  journeys  to  his  speed. — ^thenaum. 

An  untaught  Mechanic. — Our  readers  may 
remember  a  paragraph,  in  which  w’e  gave  them 
some  account  of  a  remarkable  work  of  untaught 
mechanic  genius — a  clock,  with  a  variety  of  com¬ 
plicated  movements,  made  by  a  poor  French 
peasant,  on  mere  report  of  the  wonders  of  the 
famous  clock  of  Strasburgh.  As  in  too  many 
other  instances,  this  discovery  of  a  hidden  gift 
ha.s  been  but  a  snare  to  its  possessor.  Abandon¬ 
ing  spade  and  plough,  the  peasant  Sieurac,  took 
his  clock — on  the  materials  and  labor  of  whose 
execution  he  had  expended  a  small  patrimony 
and  all  his  earnings — to  Paris;  andchecreil  on  by 
men  of  science  and  the  press,  hired  a  room  for 
its  exhibition  to  the  public.  But  the  clock  was 
lost  amid  the  exhibition  of  the  capital.  In  vain 
did  the  cock  flap  his  wings  at  the  quarters,  and 
the  four  I^vangelists  strike  them  on  the  bell  ;  and 
Vtiinly  did  the  whole  body  of  the  twelve  Apostles 
combine  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  noon-day  : — the 
time,  of  which  they  kept  the  reckoning,  passed 
unprofitably  away  for  the  poor  artist;  and  as  we 
learn  from  the  Journal  Des  Dehats,  the  clock 
itself,  without  any  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
personages,  has  been  seized,  to  pay  the  rent  of 
their  lodging. — MheneBum. 

Laudable  Patronage. — We  are  gratified  to 
hear  that,  on  its  being  recently  repre.sented  to 
Sir  P.obert  Peel  that  Mr.  Peach,  a  very  meritori¬ 
ous  officer  in  the  coast-guard  night-service,  in 
Cornwall,  with  a  very  large  family  and  small  pay, 
has  for  some  years  past,  during  the  intervals  of 
his  duty,  made  valn.able  researches  in  marine  zoo- 
ology,  which  he  has  communicated  to  meetings 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  ;  and  that  he  has  also  made  collec¬ 
tions  in  fossil  conchology,  which  have  been  of 
much  service  to  the  ordnance  geological  survey  of 
Cornwall  ;  Lady  Peel  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
on  Mrs.  Peach  a  pension  for  her  life,  from  a  small 
and  limited  fund  which  long  usage  has  phaced 
under  the  control  of  the  lady  of  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  in  consideration  of  the  scientific  merits  of  her 
husband,  and  the  testimony  borne  to  his  good 
character. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Cromwell. — An  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  Life  of  Cromwell,  in  the  name 
of  the  late  Mr.  Southey  and  Mrs.  Southey,  has, 
as  it  seems,  given  rise  to  a  literary  fracas.  The 
son  of  the  Laureate  denounces  the  publication, 
and  puts  the  worthy  publisher  (.Mr.  Murray)  on 
his  purgation  as  (strange  to  imagine  possible  a 
vamper-np  of  an  article  in  the  (Quarterly  \nto  a 
big  book.  Of  course  it  must  be  felt  that  Mr.  S. 
must  be  in  error. — Literary  Gazette. 


one,  by  dint  of  accurate  and  extensive  observa¬ 
tion,  before  we  can  hope  or  expect  to  discover 
the  great  laws  which  govern  the  inoveiiients  of 
the  atmosphere.  Meteorology  is  at  present  like 
astronomy  before  the  time  of  the  immortal  New¬ 
ton,  in  one  inexplicable  labyrinth  and  confusion. 
VVe  dare  not  take  a  single  step  in  the  way  of 
predicting,  before  observation  almost  invariably 
contradicts  us,  and  throws  us  back  discouraged 
and  mortified  ;  and  we  cannot  reasonably  enter¬ 
tain  any  hopes  of  the  future  progress  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  without  we  take  the  same  means,  and  pur¬ 
sue  the  same  road,  viz.,  by  extensive  observation 
of  those  terms  of  our  problem  most  largely  in¬ 
volved;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  be  careful 
to  use  such  intruments  as  are  most  suited  to  the 
task. 

I  have  taken  great  care  to  render  my  contriv¬ 
ance  free  from  errors  of  malconstruction  and  fric¬ 
tion.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  remains  to  be 
proved  by  observation.  I  will  now  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  hoping  that  your  readers  will  sug¬ 
gest  such  improvements  as  may  occur  to  them. 

The  vane  is  double,  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Osier’s.  It  is  fixed  to,  and  therefore  turns  with, 
the  perpendiculai  rod,  which  pierces  the  ceiling, 
reaching  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  resting 
on  the  end  or  top  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  round 
the  circumference  of  which  are  placed,  level  with 
the  top,  a  series  of  thirty-two  glass  cylindrical 
tubes  of  equal  bore,  the  intercesses  being  filled  up 
neatly  with  putty  or  cement.  Each  tube  repre¬ 
sents  a  point  of  the  compa.ss;  and  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  a  colored  fluid,  and  are  therefore 
sealed  over  at  bottom,  similar  in  fact  to  test 
tubes,  only  considerably  larger;  they  are  gradua¬ 
ted  so  as  to  idicate  the  height  of  the  fluid  within 
them,  which  height  depends  directly  on  the  miles 
of  wind  which  has  passed  the  vane  in  the  twenty 
four  hours.  Above  the  circle  of  tubes  in  the  ap¬ 
paratus  which  deposits  the  liquid  into  them, 
there  is  a  contrivance  affixed  to  the  pressure  plate, 
by  means  of  which  the  fluid  is  deposited  at  a  vari¬ 
able  rate,  but  always  depending  on  the  force  on 
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l1ic  pressure  plate  at  the  moment.  Thus,  if,  for 
instance,  a  drop  per  minute  would  show  a  velo¬ 
city  of  two  miles  an  hour,  fifty  drops  a  minute, 
fifty  miles  an  iiour,  and  so  on;  and  as  the  tubes 
collect  the  daily  deposit,  therefore,  by  simply 
reading  olf  the  daily  elevation  of  the  fluid,  and 
noting  the  respective  tube  or  tubes  in  which  it  is 
found,  we  have  at  once  the  number  of  miles  of 
air  whicli  has  passed  the  station,  as  well  as  the 
direcii<*n.  To  describe  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  quantity  of  fluid  is  regulated,  so  as  to  flow  in 
jiroportioii  to  the  wind’s  velocity,  would  require  a 
diagram  ;  but  the  general  character  is  suflieiently 
obvious  to  give  the  meteorologist  a  good  idea  of 
it.  Mr.  Osier’s  clock  is  superseded  by  a  clepsu- 
dra  arrangement,  and  the  spiral  for  the  pressure 
plate  is  replaced  by  the  natural  spring  of  water, 
wbicli  is  far  superior  to  any  artificial  spring 
1  remain,  &.c.  J.  T.  Goddard, 

Late  Assistant  in  Lord  Wrothesly’s  Observa¬ 
tory. — Atlien<Bum. 


Svro-Egyptian  Society. — A  society  has  lately 
been  established  in  London,  called  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  supplying  information  on  all  matters  whicli 
can  interest  persons  who  travel  in  the  East,  and 
whose  attention  may  be  specially  and  systemat¬ 
ically  directed  to  objects  of  antiquity  and  histori¬ 
cal  importance.  Hitherto,  from  the  want  of  co¬ 
operation  and  system,  but  little  has  been  done  to 
promote  our  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  al¬ 
though  numerous  European  travellers  continually 
visit  them.  They  not  unfrequently  pass  by  the 
most  interesting  localities  from  want  of  proper  in¬ 
structions  :  many  of  them  are  able  and  willing 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  information  already  before 
the  public:  but  though  most  people  who  travel 
in  these  lands  write  letters  to  their  friends,  de¬ 
tailing  their  observations,  few  think  their  notes 
and  memoranda  of  sufficient  importance  to  com¬ 
municate  them  to  the  public,  and  others  will  not 
incur  the  expense  :  yet  the  information  they  con¬ 
tain  is  often  valuable ;  and  if  communicated  to 
persons  who  are  able  to  appreciate  it,  would  ena¬ 
ble  others  following  in  their  track,  to  profit  by 
their  experience,  and  not  only  to  avoid  dangers 
and  difficulties,  and  (it  may  be)  an  unnecessary 
outlay, — but  to  economize  their  time  and  re¬ 
sources,  visit  other  localities,  and  institute  new 
inquiries  in  districts  imperfectly  known,  or  per¬ 
haps  never  explored.  Many  inscriptions  which 
are  already  before  the  public,  might  thus  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  originals,  their  accuracy  be  con¬ 
firmed,  or  their  errors  corrected  ;  whilst  others  of 
which  nothing  is  known,  might  be  copied  :  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  society,  like  that  which  has 
now  been  established,  be  given  to  the  world. 
How  much  more  then  should  we  have  known  of 
these  countries,  their  antiquities,  and  natural  his¬ 
tory,  had  any  system  been  adopted,  say,  only  ten 
ears  ago,  by  which  the  experience  of  those  who 
ad  trodden  the  same  ground,  or  only  a  small  part 
of  it,  could  have  been  more  available  !  By  the 
establishing  at  home  and  abroad  of  competent 
agents  to  collect,  record,  and  diffuse  through  the 
medium  of  a  society,  authenticated  fads  which 
are  essential  to  the  inquirer  into  subjects  con- 
Dected  with  the  present  or  past  condition  of  any 


part  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  globe,  our 
knowledge  of  them  may  be  advanced  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  and  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
affording  protection  to,  and  diminishing  the  ex¬ 
penses  of,  travellers  who  place  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  society’s  correspon¬ 
dents;  so  that  persons  of  comparatively  small 
means  may  visit  the  scenes  of  those  events 
which  are  of  interest  to  all.  ^ome  agents  have 
been  already  appointed  ;  and  the  publications  of 
the  society  will  be  open  to  original  contributions 
on  the  present  and  past  condition,  antiquities, 
institutions,  &c.,  of  the  East, —  so  that  lieiice- 
forth  the  biblical  student,  the  antiquarian,  the 
philologist,  the  historian,  and  others  who  take 
pleasure  in  oriental’ researches,  or  in  watching 
the  important  changes  which  are  now  going  on, 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  imparting  the  ri - 
suit  of  their  observations  to  persons  who  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  appreciating  their  labors,  and  of  turning 
them  to  some  practical  good.  The  society  have 
already  two  works  in  the  press,  and  are  prepar¬ 
ing  a  catalogue  of  ancient  manuscripts,  inscrip¬ 
tions,  books  and  maps.  Several  donations  have 
been  received,  and  papers  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  members.  We  perceive  by  the 
prospectus,  that  there  are  to  be  lectures  and  con¬ 
versazioni,  to  which  ladies  will  be  admitted. — 
Athcnccum. 


Sunflower  Company. — It  is  a  fact,  that  a 
company  is  actually  being  organized  for  promot  • 
ing  the  cultivation  of  sunflowers  to  supersede 
bread-corn,  flax,  and  other  vegetable  products 
hitherto  held  to  be  essential  to  the  wants  of  man. 
Alary-gold,  china-aster,  chrysanthemum,  and  Je- 
rusaleni-artichoke  companies  may  also  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  issue  their  prospectuses  immediately.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  poet  Moore  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  sunflowerists,  and  his  verse  on  that 
turning  plant  their  epigraph. 

“  As  the  sun-flower  turns  to  her  God  when  he 
sets. 

The  same  look  which  she  turn’d  when  he  rose. 


Cardinal  Richelieu’s  Letters. — From  Paris 
we  learn  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
determined  on  including  a  collection  of  the  letters 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  grand  collection  of 
the  hitherto  unpublished  Monuments  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  France,  preparing  under  his  direction  ; 
and  has  intrusted  the  task  to  M  Avenel,  putting 
at  his  disposal  all  the  public  archives  tor  the 
purpose.  We  And,  in  a  list  given,  as  that  of  the 
persons  about  to  be  included  in  a  new  creation 
of  peers,  by  the  King  of  the  French,  the  name  of 
Victor  Hugo. — From  the  same  capital,  we  learn 
that  the  naturalist,  M.  Delgorgue,  reported  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  natives  in  Southern 
Africa,  had  after  great  dangers  and  hardships  in 
penetrating  where  European  foot  bad  never  be¬ 
fore  trod,  return*  d  safe  to  the  Cape;  which  he 
had  already  quitted  for  France,  by  way  of  Lon¬ 
don, — bringing  with  him  a  large  harvest  of  objects 
of  natural  history,  of  great  rarity  and  value. — 
Athtn<tum. 
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Points  and  Pickings  of  Infoimation  about  China 
and  the  Chinese,  liy  the  Author  of  ‘  Soldiers 
and  SailorSy*  ^c.  Lundon  :  1844. 

This  is  a  little  compendium  of  facts,  accurate 
in  the  main,  and  amusingly  put  together,  respect¬ 
ing  the  mighty  empire  of  China,  adapted  h)r  young 
readers.  “  No  one  can  put  the  world  in  a  wulnut- 
shell,”  the  author  justly  observes,  and  “China 
is  too  long,  too  wide,  too  full  of  curiosities,  too 
every  thing,  to  be  brought  into  a  small  compass 
he,  therefore,  points  out  and  picks  out  what  is 
likely  to  captivate  his  young  readers’  attention. 
We  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  de¬ 
spatched  the  whole  history  of  China,  from  I’wan- 
koo  and  Full- he,  to  Taou-kwang,  some  5000 
years,  in  ten  pages  l!;2mo. 

The  remarks  upon  Chinese  punishments  are 
just : — 

“  To  expect  that  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  people,  even  the  most  civilized 
on  the  efirtli,  could  be  kept  in  order  without  pun¬ 
ishment,  would  be  somewhat  unreasonable  ;  but 
to  entertain  any  hope  that  such  a  number  of  semi¬ 
barbarians  could  be  repressed  without  some  pro¬ 
vision  being  made  to  punish  their  outbreaks,  would 
be  still  more  visionary.  Taou-Kwang,  the  ‘  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  people,’  at  the  head  of  such  a  hopeful 
family,  no  doubt  lays  his  account  in  being  called 
upon  to  order,  now  and  then,  a  little  salutary 
chastisement. 

“  The  punishments  of  China  are  not  light,  but 
they  are  often  in  description  much  overdrawn  and 
caricatured.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  seen 
some  of  the  rice-paper  drawings  executed  by  Chi¬ 
nese  artists,  wherein  culprits  are  represented  as 
undergoing  horrible  tortures  and  punishments,  the  j 
most  barbaious  instruments  of  cruelty  being  used. 
These  are,  to  a  great  extent,  monstrous  produc¬ 
tions,  wherein  the  truth  is  most  extraviigantly 
distorted.  Whether  the  object  of  the  mandarins 
in  encouraging  these  outrageous  libels  on  the 
character  of  the  empire  be  to  frighten  the  people, 
or  to  alarm  foreigners,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that,  for  the  most  part,  these  punishments 
take  place  on  rice-paper  only. 

“  In  uncommon  cases,  punishments  are  very 
heavy,  as  they  are  even  in  Kuropean  countries  ; 
nor  can  we  dispute  the  truth  that  the  Chinese  are 
habitually  unfeeling  and  cruel,  but  that  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  be  misrepresented.  For¬ 
eigners  buy  up  these  pictures  of  imaginary  horror, 
too  ready  to  believe  them  copied  from  life,  and 
thus  unfounded  tales  of  terror  get  abroad. 

“  The  most  common  punishments  in  China  are 
those  of  the  bamboo,  the  cage  or  imprisonment, 
banishment,  and  death.” — Asiatic  Journal. 

Introduction  to  a  Scientific  System  of  Mythology. 
By  C.  O.  Muller.  Author  of  ‘  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race^'  S^c.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  John  Lf.ilch.  London  : 

1844. 

The  reputation  of  Moller  is  so  well  established 
in  the  learned  world  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  do  more  than  announce  the  appearance  of.this 


work.  It  will  be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  have 
any  taste  for  mythological  studies,  or  much  gen¬ 
uine  admiration  for  the  poetical  liti^rature  of 
Greece.  The  theories  new  and  strange,  pro¬ 
pounded  in  it,  will  doubtless  excite  discussion  ; 
ibr  they  have,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  much  thought,  and  of  being  well  laid  down 
and  explained.  Muller  is  a  subtle  logician,  (he 
sometimes,  indeed,  degenerates  into  the  sophist,) 
and  maintains  his  opinions  by  closely  connected 
chains  of  argument.  F.very  page  bristles  with  syl¬ 
logisms  false  or  true.  The  eliapter  on  the  method 
of  determining  the  age  of  a  my  thus  is  really  ad¬ 
mirable;  so  is  that  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
my  thus.  But  w  e  cannot  enter  into  any  critical  ob¬ 
servations  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
observing  that  this  brief  volume  w  ill  rather  in¬ 
crease  than  otherwise  tlie  already  well-earned 
reputation  of  Muller.  It  is  tianslated  by  Mr. 
Leitch  with  elegance,  spirit,  and  great  correct¬ 
ness.  In  one  or  two  places  the  German  has  been 
allowed  to  influence  the  construction  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  this  fault,  a  general  one  with  tran.slators, 
is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  Muller, 
from  his  partiality  for  abstract  expressions,  is 
somew’hat  difficult  to  render  into  English  that 
shall  neither  be  crabbed  nor  dull.  Mr.  Leitch 
has  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  presented  us  with 
a  volume  of  important  discussions  in  a  pleasing 
and  lucid  style.  We  feel  assured  that  all  scholars 
will  duly  appreciate  his  labors,  and  encourage 
him  to  pursue  the  task  of  translation  on  which  he 
has  already  so  successfully  entered. — Keto  Month¬ 
ly  Magazine. 


Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline.  London  : 

1844. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of 
this  book.  It  is  well  written  ;  and  its  anonymous 
author  is  not  only  a  man  of  a  sober  and  pious,  but 
of  a  cultivated  mind  ;  alive  to  the  graces  and  ame¬ 
nities,  as  well  as  to  the  duties  of  life.  The  work 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  young,  to  whom  the 
early  formation  of  good  habit  is  of  infinite  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  divided  into  three  great  heads  : — 1. 
On  the  Nature  of  Habit  and  Discipline  ;  2.  On 
Bad  Habit;  and,  3.  On  Good  Habit;  of  which 
last  the  author  says,  “  Good  Habit  is  considered 
in  its  application,  firsts  to  the  movements  and 
uses  of  the  body  ;  secondly.,  to  art — that  useful  re¬ 
sult  of  the  joint  exercise  of  body  and  mind  ;  third¬ 
ly,  to  intellectual  capacities  and  pursuits;  fourth 
lij,  to  morals;  and,  fifthly,  to  religion. —  Tail's 
Magazine. 


Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary.  By  Robert 
Thom,  Esq.,  British  Consul  at  JS’ingpo.  Printed 
at  Canton. 

The  readers  of  Tait's  Magazine  may  remember 
Mr.  Thom’s  translation  of  iEsop’s  Fables  into  the 
Chinese,  and  of  a  Chinese  novel  into  English, 
which  performances  were  intended  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  language.  Mr. 
Thom,  since  that  period,  with  the  younger  Mor¬ 
rison,  acted  as  intepreter  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
during  his  ncgociations  with  the  Chinese  pleni¬ 
potentiaries.  He  has  recently  produced  the  work 
mentioned  above,  which  we  are  assured,  on  com¬ 
petent  authority,  is  one  of  great  value.  The  diffi- 
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cullies  encountered  we  can  in  part  apprehend, 
though  we  are  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  Chinese 
adequately  to  explain  them.  Hut  the  excellence 
of  the  object  of  the  work  is  apparent  to  every  one. 
It  is  to  enable  the  people  of  China  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  science  and  literature  of  Europe 
through  the  medium  of  the  English  language,  and 
to  facilitate  commercial  and  social  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  our  countrymen  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
celestial  empire,  in  those  ports  lately  opened  to 
British  enterprise. —  Tail's  Mag. 


(Kcricantj. 

Skizzen  aus  dem  JVorden.  ( Sketches  of  the  North. ) 
Von  Theodor  Mugge.  2  Bande.  Hannover. 
1844.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  misnomer-  it  holds 
out  to  the  reader  a  promise  of  graphic  delinea¬ 
tions,  and  the  work  is  lumpish  and  dull,  full  of 
tedious  disquisitions,  and  sadly  deficient  in  that 
personal  interest  which  ought  surely  to  belong  to 
the  narrative  of  travels  in  such  a  land  and  among 
such  a  people  as  Norway  and  her  children.  But 
the  author  is  a  painstaking,  though  a  clumsy 
writer,  and  his  labors  are  not  without  their  value 
for  those  who  may  have  a  special  vocation  to 
study  the  actual  condition  of  the  Norwegians. 
Herr  Mugge  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having 
carefully  recorded  in  his  book  such  particulars 
as  may  render  it  a  useful  manual  for  future  trav¬ 
ellers  ;  his  merits  in  this  respects  are,  however, 
almost  neutralized  by  the  difficulty  of  sifting  out 
the  one  grain  of  fact  you  may  be  in  search  of 
from  the  bushels  of  chaff  in  which  it  is  hidden. 
A  thousand  pages  written  in  the  lumbering  style 
of  German  journalism,  and  having  neither  table 
of  contents,  index,  nor  page  or  chapter  headings, 
would  not  be  eligible  furniture  for  the  knapsack 
of  a  mountain  traveller. 

! 

Versuch  einer  getreuen  Schilderung  der  Republik 
Mejico  besonders  in  Beziehung  auf  Geographic, 
Ethnographic,  und  Slatistik.  (An  attempt  at  a 
Faithful  Delineation  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
especially  in  regard  to  Geography,  Ethnography, 
and  Statistics.)  Von  Eduard  Muhlenpfordt. 
2  Bande.  Hannover.  1844.  London  j  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Norgate. 

Comprehensive  in  plan,  and  copious  in  detail; 
written  in  a  plain,  perspicuous  style  ;  and  free 
alike  from  verbosity  and  from  pedantic  dryness, 
— this  work  must  take  a  prominent  place  among 
those  regarded  as  indispensable  by  the  assiduous 
inquirer  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  author,  a  civil  engineer,  spent  upwards 
of  seven  years  in  the  country  he  describes,  and 
appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  unwearied 
diligence  to  the  task  of  collecting  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  trustworthy  information  on  all  things 
pertaining  to  its  physical,  moral,  and  political 
circumstances.  He  has  evidently  made  good  use 
of  his  time,  and  as  a  practical  man  he  has  a  due 
regard  for  the  time  of  his  readers,  giving  them 
in  two  moderate  sized  volumes  an  amount  of 
multifarious  information,  rarely  equalled  in  works 
of  twice  the  bulk.  W'c  shall  return  to  this  book 
in  a  future  number. 
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